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All you have to do is to aid Gold Dust— it does the real, hard, muscle 
part of the task itself — you merely assist it. 


It matters not what cleaning work you have before you, Gold Dust is 
the one great aid. It does more work, more kinds of work, and better, quicker 
work than other cleansers. Gold Dust was the original cleanser. It still 
stands at the head, and its sales are yearly increasing. 


Cut your household labors to a minimum by the use of Gold Dust — the 
greatest cleaning agent the world has ever produced. 


* Use Gold Dust for washing dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning pots 
and pans, woodwork, bathtubs and fixtures, sinks, refrigerators, etc., 
softening hard water, washing clothes and making the finest soft soap. 
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You may think the toilet and bath soap you use is the best, simply 
because you have used it for years and have become accustomed to it. If you 


are open to conviction, however, we can truthfully state that, unless it is 
Fairy Soap, it isn’t the best. 


Fairy is a cake of floating purity—made from edible products that cost 
more than the ingredients used in other white soaps. 


Its oval shape is a decided advantage over other soaps. 5c is its price. 


© We could charge you five times the five cents asked for Fairy Soap, 
but we could add nothing to the quality. In most higher priced soaps 
you are paying for fancy wrappers and expensive perfume. 
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Sunny Monday Laundry Soap contains a marvelous dirt-starting ingre- 
dient which drives out the dirt in an all but magical way — saves most of the 
rubbing, saves your time, saves your clothes. 

Sunny Monday is a white soap made from high-grade materials— choice 
fats and vegetable oils. It costs more to make than ordinary yellow laundry 
soaps, but does better work, spares your clothes, and is, therefore, the most 
economical in the end. 

Try Sunny Monday next wash day. 

© Because of its purity and whiteness and because it starts the dirt so 


quickly, one bar of Sunny Monday Soap will go as far and do as 
much work as two bars of ordinary yellow laundry soap. 


“HE “Sunny Mondav Bubbles will wash away your troubles” 


THEN. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY—MAKERS—CHICAGO 
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Coolness in midsummer, a refreshing breeze 


to sweep away the heat of sweltering, hard- 
worked days, to cool hot pillows and bring restful sleep o’nights— 
that is worth many times the trifling cost of running a 


GENERAL SPLECTRIC COMPANY 


lectric Fan 





The G-E 8 inch oscillating type All this a G-F Fan does for you at a cost less than 

(the smallest oscillating fan made) that of burning an ordinary 16 candle-power light. G-E 

runs tor Fans are sturdily made and scientifically balanced in 
' ’ \ % ‘ y ‘ ‘ ) 

Tow: Kiucve at a Cost of every f ¥ m Pt: ao — illy qui¢ Pa smooth 

’ , running for a long life-time Of service. le running 

One Cent B - “ . 


vi a parts are self-oiling and enclosed so that no dirty parts 
while the larger oscillating fans aver- 


Wie age but littlke more. The 8 inch 
n> type is just right for homes and small 
offices, and like the other G-E Fans b ' 
may be attached to any light socket. In store, in office, in restaurant, G-E Fans, both 
rns fixed and oscillating, and of wall, desk, ceiling or up- 
Put a G-E Fan wher- - : 


ever you want the cool fresh- 
ness of a sweepingair current 
to drive out close air or odors 
and to draw in out-door pu- 
rity—to blow away flies, who 
cannot abide its breeze —to 
change any room from a Electric shops, stores carrying electrical gor xls oF 
place of stifling heat to one any lighting company can supply you. 

that is cool and re- “The Twitch of a Switch” 

freshing for work, : 

for play, for rest, 

for sleep. 


are exposed. Fixed or oscillating types in many styles 



























and sizes so that you can get a G-E Fan for your par- 
ticular need, whatever it is. 


right types, spread their comfort all through the sultry 
summer. In homes the smaller oscillators bring 
pleasant days and restful nights to weary men and 
women and to little children wilting in the breathless 
heat. But insist that your selection bears the G-E 
trade mark, then you are sure of absolute reliability. 


illustrates many new and inexpensive ways by which 
electricity saves housework and servant trouble. Write 
for it today. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
The World's Largest Electrical May 


COMPANY 
(Dept. 33-C) Schenectady, New York 
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 Laalailley ils Washing of Colored Clothes 


- =O wash your colored clothes clean without having the colors run or fade, first of all you should bear in 


a 


dC) rubbing. 4th. Strong soaps. 


The effect of water can be offset, as you know, by setting the colors before washing. 


directions below. 


Y-*2 The things which harm colors are: Ist. Boiling the clothes. 


mind the things that cause the trouble; then adopt methods which eliminate or offset these things and, 
Sr at the same time, have the necessary cleansing power. 


2nd. Exposure to sunlight. 3rd. Hard 
5th. Water itself, in the case of very delicate colors. 


We give some good 


When you are sure that water itself wil not harm the colors in a garment, the way to wash it thoroughly and 


safely is to use lvory Soap as suggested in the following paragraphs. 


bined) alkali. 


Ordinary Colored Clothes in water, salt, white vinegar, or alum, 
one level! tablespoonful to a gallon. starch. Hang in shade. 


Fast Color—Make a warm suds of Ivory 
Soap. Quickly wash, rinse and hang 


Another way to hold the color with- 


Ivory Soap is pure. 


It will not harm anything that water itself will not harm. 


It contains no “free” (uncom- 


he retirrbintle ex 


Rinse in blueing water. Starch in boiled 


Lawns, Organdies, Batistes, Etc. 


out to dry one garment at a time lf out setting it is to wash as follow Wash in warm, weak Ivory Soap suds 
the water is colored by the goods take Shave a small cake of Ivory Soap in a with salt in suds. Rinse twice in hard wa- 
fresh water for the next garment pint of water. Adda large tablespoon ter with some saltadded. Make smooth, 

Never rub soap on the goods; nor ful of salt. Boil slowly a half hour. thin starch and put this in last rinse 


the goods on the washboard — except 
wristbands, neckbands and the edges 
of hems if badly soiled. 

When dry, turn garment wrong side 
out and starch in thin starch. Shake 
into shape and hang in shade. Rinse -horoughly and dry in the 

When dry, dampen and roll up gar . 
ment a short time before ironing 

Whenever possible, iron muslins, Prints, Etc. 
prints and ginghams on the wrong side. 


When cold, it will be like jelly. 


Wash the garment in cold water using 
this jelly freely. I! badly soile 
the garment, rub with the jelly and lay Rinse 
aside for a few minutes before washing 


Delicate-Hued Muslins, Cambrics, 


water with a pinch of powdered alum. 
Silk Muslins 

d, wet Wash with tepid water and Ivory Soap 
. Blue if necessary. Use thin, cool 
starch and hang indoors in dark place. 
shade. Brown Linens 

Pour boiling water over a quarter pound 
of cheap coffee. Strain through cheese- 
cloth into two tubs, one for washing, the 


Soak for ten minutes in salt water, other for rinsing Wash with Ivory 
When the Color is Not Fast—Set it be a half cupful of common salt to two Soap. Rinse and hang in shade to dry. 
fore washing by soaking for a_ half gallons of cold water. Wring out and Iron first on wrong side and then on 
hour ina solution made by dissolving wash quickly in Ivory Soap suds, the right. Do not use blueing. 


TO SET COLORS 


Black and White Mixtures and Grey — Before washing, soak for an hour 
in salt water, a tablespoonful of salt to a quart of water 

Green—Soak for ten minutes in a solution of alum, one ounce to a 
gallon of water. 
Light Yellow, Light Blue, Pink and Red 
salt to every quart of rinse water 
Lavender, Purple and Heliotrope—Use vinegar in rinse water, one 
tablespoonful to every quart Phe vinegar will restore sun-faded 
lilac and lavender. 

Blue-—Soak for several hours (over night if possible) in solution of 

ugar of lead, one ounce to a gallon of water. 


Add one tablespoontul of 


HINTS 


If a garment dries unevenly, roll up in an old sheet with the sheet 


between each turn 
Mixed plaids should be washed a piece at a time. 


waters. 


4 
Do not use blueing with pink dresses. Run them through two clear i: 
: 
- 


At first washing, dry colored ginghams and wash goods before 


starching. 


Dainty lawns, etc., to have body, must be removed from the line as 


soon as dry or the wind will make them limp 


Never let the sun shine on a wet, colored fabric 


folds. 


or let it lie in 


Black Goods—Cotton or Silk 
Dissolve in a pint of soft water a small 
cake of Ivory Soap shaved fine. Add 

14 oz. ether 14 oz. spirits of wine 

Le oz. glycerine 1) oz. ammonia 

Put in a bottle and cork tightly. 
When needed, shake well. Add a tea- 
cupful of above cream to two gallons of 
water. Use plenty of Ivory Soap and 
wash the same as other goods. Rinse 
well in clear water. Iron silk goods 
on the wrong side, while wet. Dry 
cotton goods, then dampen. 

Towels with Colored Borders 
Do not let them become badly soiled. 
Rud gently with Ivory Soap. Rinse in 
warm water and 
then in cold water 
Wash quickly. Do - 


not soak or boil 
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H. GARRETTSON, 
prince of promoters 
® and patron of painters, 


sat before a table in his private 
drawing room in the Hungaria Hotel, Budapest. 
He was a tall, burly man, ruddy-complexioned, 
grim-mouthed and fierce-eyed. He had a chest 
like a prize-fighter, the paunch of a bon vivant 
and the head of a philosopher. He had half a 
billion dollars, but the prize of his possessions 
was his art collection. 

He was intently studying a photograph. Pres- 
ently he rang the bell. Three seconds later, 
without raising his head to see if the servant had 
answered, he growled: 

“Mr. Willett!” 

He always assumed that he was obeyed; 
therefore he was obeyed. He continued to look 
at the photograph. Twenty-five seconds later, 
again without raising his head, he said: 

“Willett, it’s a Giorgione!” 

There was a finality to his voice that came 
from his habit of deciding a thousand matters a 
day rather than from unshakable belief in his 
artistic infallibility. 

“What is?” Willett was Garrettson’s most 

eon: Rigi kink ae Stake Date intimate friend a slender little man with snow- 
Karly Titian” white hair and mustache, an astonishingly 
youthful face, alert eyes and a wiry figure. 

“The documents that confirm the authenticity of the picture are satisfactory, but 
the picture itself is the best corroboration. It isn’t Giorgionesque; it’s Giorgione 
himself.” 

“‘But you haven't seen the picture,”’ protested Willett. 

“No; but this photograph was taken by a man who knows his business. See how 
the values are brought out and the sharpness of the detail! See there! Telegraph to 
Eavenson at Florence to come at once.” 

“Why don’t you get Phillip Claudius?’ 

“He is too easy in his attributions.” 

“No amiable man ever conveyed an impression of infallibility; but the fellow 
who sneers and says ‘Prove it!’ is taken at his own valuation."’ Willet was 
intentionally controversial. Otherwise he would bore his friend. 

“We'll see it tomorrow. We'll go on the 8:40 A. M. train.” 
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“‘Now Morelli said nineteen. 
Herbert Cook says there are 
about fifty. I myself, after 
careful study — 

“Telegraph Eavenson to meet us here. I'll see the picture myself first of all and 
then Eavenson can examine it alone. You can get tickets for Nagy-Becskerek.” 

“For whom?” 

“The name of the place where the count’s castle is.’ 

“TIT thought it was a ballet-dancer,”” murmured Willett. 

Garrettson shook his head as a mastiff does on coming out of the water and went on: 

“First train. Arrange for the Donatello to be shipped to London. I'm going to 
see the Benvenuto Cellini reliquary that Herr ——" 

“Did you pay the price they asked for the Donatello?” interrupted Willett. It is 
true that the financier at times spoke to him as though to a valet. On the other hand, 
Harry Willett was the only living man who could interrupt, contradict or ridicule William 
H. Garrettson to his face and continue living. 

“Yes.” 

“TI told you not to pay more than a third of the asking price. Hang it, they offered 
me a fifty per cent commission!” 

“You should have taken it,” smiled Garrettson. 

“I will the next time. To ask two hundred and fifty thousand kronen for what's 
worth ——”’ 

“I wanted it,” said Garrettson very simply. 

“You make yourself the laughing-stock of Eurcpe.’ 

“Well,” laughed Garrettson, “that Giorgione will hang in the library as a pendant 
to the Luini ——” 

“There's a million as good as dumped into the Danube,” groaned Willett. “I can't 
stand your feminine recklessness this morning. Goodby!” 

“Don’t forget the name of the station— Nagy-Becskerek!” Garrettson yelled after him. 

On the next morning W. H. Garrettson, accompanied by his friend, Harry Willett 
his valet, James Crompton, and his courier, Egon Vaczony, drove to the railroad station. 
The courier had reserved an entire first-class compartment for Garrettson and Willett, 
and the courier and the valet would go second-class in the adjoining carriage. The valet 
carried with him his master’s evening clothes in a leather case, but three small valises were 
carefully placed by the courier himself on the rack over Mr. Garrettson's head. 

Willett sat down opposite Garrettson, yawned accusingly and growled: 

“To make a man wake up at five, breakfast at six and then go a couple of hundred 
miles to see a bum copy ——”’ 

“Excuse me, Mr. Garrettson.”” The courier, his hat in his hand, his face depicting 
mortification, regret and indignation, stood at the door of the compartment 
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“‘How much does the count ask for it?” asked Willett with an 
eye to its money value. 

“Oh, I think he said a million kronen,” replied Garrettson 
absently, his eyes still on the photograph. “It’s a genuine 
Giorgione, J tell you.” 

Willett looked skeptical in advance and said: 

“You think so?” 

“Yes.” Garrettson handed the photograph to Willett, who in 
turn studied it absorbingly, fixing his gaze upon it as if he were 
trying by a terrific mental effort to see the original itself. In point 
of fact, he was trying to compose a speech that should stimulate a 
wholesome interest in opposition without arousing anger; for, though 
Garrettson despised sycophantic acquiescence, he violently hated 
contradiction. Also he was sanguine-complexioned and his neck 
was short. So Willett, who had temperament, began: 

“It looks to me ——”’ and paused. 

“Well? Well?” impatiently urged Garrettson, for Willett was 
really an extremely good judge of paintings. 

“Of course I may be mistaken,” slowly went on Willett with the 
counterfeit humility of the expert who is infallible and knowsit. “I 
may be mistaken,” he repeated incredulously, “‘ but Willett 
paused again. Suddenly he raised his head, glared defiantly at 
Garrettson and said: 

“But I think it is an old copy of an early Titian!” 

“Tut! Tut!” snapped Garrettson. 

“More,” pursued Willett relentlessly as though he had been 
angered into telling the whole truth—‘‘it’s a bad copy of that same 
early Titian.” 

“Ech-h-h-h!” It was a sound indicative either of contempt or 
the desire to expectorate. Willett gravely asked: 

“Is that Magyar for bronchitis?” 

“Giorgione, sure as fate!"’ declared Garrettson. 

“Look here, Bill, Eavenson says there are only seventeen 
undoubted Giorgiones in existence.” 

“This is the eighteenth,” interrupted Garrettson. EEE 
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Garrettson merely looked at him 
coldly. Willett spoke compassionately: 

“What is it, Vaczony?” 

‘There seems to be some trouble, I am 
sorry to announce”—the courier spoke 
with the precision of a man who has 
learned English in books—‘‘with the 
small trunk of black leather. The offi- 
cials have requested me to tell you-——”’ 

“I'll go,” put in Willett hastily. It 
was not meet that the great Garrettson 
should go anywhere at any one’s bidding. 
With an income of a million dollars a 
month a man may well be deaf to ninety- 
nine per cent of humanity. 

“Why,” asked Garrettson, fixing the 
courier with a look that burned as liquid 
air burns, from extreme cold, “should 
there be any trouble about that trunk?” 

“Sir, when [ was having it weighed, 
an old man--Hungarian, of education, 
well dressed— positively identified it -as 
his. I caused his absurd contention to be 
ignored. I am now informed, however, 
that the chief of station himself wishes 
to see the two claimants + 

“The two——” began Garrettson, 
with a frown. 











“Willett, it's a Giergione!” 


physique and masterful manner. Now, 
instead of resenting the surly stranger’s 
rudeness, Garrettson looked at his com- 
panion meditatively. The stranger 
sneeringly bore his scrutiny for a full 
minute, then turned his back on the 
American and his appraising eyes, opened 
the hamper, took out sundry comestibles 
and proceeded to eat. He bolted the 
food ravenously, disgustingly, and scat- 
tered the remains—bones of a fowl, 
breadcrumbs, slices of hamfat and shells 
of hard-boiled eggs—all over the floor of 
the compartment. From time to time 
he wiped his greasy hands upon the up- 
holstered seat. Also he coughed and 
spat upon the floor. 

Garrettson, whose temper was noto- 
riously short, at first flushed dangerously. 
Perceiving it, the long-haired stranger 
indulged in still more irritating ma- 
neuvers; but Garrettson intercepted a 
furtive glance and the frown left the 
financier’s face as by magic. There came 
into Garrettson’s eyes a look of under- 
standing. He took out of his pocket not 
the Russia-leather but the gold cigar case 
with the elaborate monogram in very 








“The owner and the otherman. You 
know, sir,”” the courier apologized hum- 
bly, “your luggage has no letters, labels, paintbands or 
any distinguishing marks whatsoever; and as you had the 
keys , 

“I'll go,” again said Willett, and hopped down to the 
platform. 

“Vaczony |" said Garrettson. 

“Yes, sir." The courier lobked pale and uneasy. 

Garrettson gazed steadily at him. Whatever it was 
that he saw on the Hungarian’s anguished face did not 
make him change his tone of voice as he went on evenly: 

“Just hand me that small brown suitcase.” 

The courier took the little leather case from the rack, 
most respectfully placed it on the seat beside Mr. Garrettson 
and followed Mr. Willett to the baggage room. 

Garrettson opened the valise, took from it a curious 
contrivance of blue steel, shaped like a small sardine tin, 
with a round hole about five-eighths of an inch in diameter 
at one end; two small vials, one containing at least one 
hundred white pellets and the other half a dozen large, 
dark-yellow capsules; a small rubberized-silk spongebag 
and within it a sponge that seemed to be saturated with 
some viscid stuff; and, last of all, a gold cigar case with 
an elaborate monogram in very small but very bright and 
very white rose diamonds. He placed the blue-steel con- 
trivance in his right-hand coat pocket, the vials in his 
waktcoat pockets, the spongebag in his left-hand coat 
pocket and the cigar case in his breast pocket, in the 
methodical way of an experienced traveler preparing for 
a long voyage. Having prepared himself for any con- 
tingency in the way of attacks from fellowmen, he leaned 
back in his seat. His piercing blue-gray eyes were fidget- 
ing—skipping from Willett’s hand luggage on the opposite 
rack to the advertising photographs below it, to the venti- 
lator, to the tassel on the cloth windowshade, to the 
unlighted lamp, to the people outside—everywhere. He 
gave, for all the immobility of his great body, an impres- 
sion of subtle restlessness; you might say it was as though 
his soul were a squirrel. His astonishingly rapid mental 
gait made people who knew what he did but not how he did 
it call him a human dynamo. 

He pulled out a Russia-leather cigar case and took from 
it one of his famous long black cigars. They were made 
for him especially and exclusively; and, though some 
connoisseurs said they were not quite the finest in the 
world, they certainly were the most expensive cigars 
habitually smoked by any human being. He lit it with one 
long pull. 

He had not taken three puffs when the conductor’s little 
toy tin horn blew its pipelike note, the signal for the 
engineer to start. 

Willett had not returned! 

Garrettson frowned. A subtle observer might have 
detected in his eyes the crystallization of a suspicion into 
a conviction. 

The train started. It was characteristic of Garrettson 
that he did not even put his head out of the window to see 
if Willett were not at that very moment sprinting toward 
the train. 

Suddenly a crutch was flung into the carriage. A small 
hamper followed, then a valise. Finally a slenderly built 
man catapulted into the compartment and fell sprawling 
on the floor. Sounds of words, angrily spoken, came to 
Garrettson; but there was, among all the imprecations, 
not one satisfying “Damn!” from Willett. The compart- 
ment door was slammed shut and the train pulled out of 
the station. 

At the violent and unexpected entrance of the stranger, 
Garrettson quietly but very quickly put his right hand into 


his coat pocket. When he pulled it out he had in it the 
little blue-steel contrivance. It rested on his lap and his 
hand hid it from view. His thumb lay softly on the tiny 
knoblike button that was meant to be pressed—in case 
of need. 

The sprawling stranger picked himself up awkwardly, 
sat down, breathed hard and glared at the American. He 
was a man between thirty and thirty-five, with long black 
hair, a long pale face, clean-shaven, and dark, deep eyes 
full of the professional melancholy of Italian poets or 
Polish pianists when they play Chopin, He wore a dark 
blouselike coat buttoned up to the neck, and a big, soft 
bow necktie, such as American art students affect during 
their first: six months in the Latin Quarter. 

The stranger pointed to the open window by Garrettson 
and said something in Hungarian in a voice that betrayed 
anger. His lips lifted at the corners in a snarl and his 
manner was peremptory. He repeated his words and 
frowned ‘iercely as he looked at Garrettson. 

The financier stared back fixedly, intently, with an 
effect as of paralyzed eyelids. Whereupon the man rose, 
limped to the other end of the compartment and closed the 
window there angrily. That done, he came back until he 
was nearly opposite Garrettson, leaned back and continued 
to frown. He stared at the lamp overhead and bit his 
lips. From time to time he shook his head. It was quite 
easy to see that he was thinking. 

Presently he spoke again to Garrettson in Hungarian. 
In reply the American looked at him with blue-gray eyes 
that took on an unpleasant, menacing coldness. Wall 
Street said that Garrettson’s eyes were psychic corkscrews, 
useful for forcibly pulling secrets out of non-communicative 
souls, That is the way they looked now at the frowning 
and fidgeting stranger, whose own deep and dreamy eyes 
seemed gradually to lose both their depth and their 
dreaminess and become cold and shrewd and cruel until— 
as if made suddenly aware of the betraying change—the 
long-haired man turned away his head with a petulant 
gesture and coughed as if at 2: >id smoke. 

Whereupon W. H. Garrettson, who by nature was 
neither considerate nor polite, promptly threw away the 
cigar he had begun to smoke. He had not taken half a 
dozen puffs at it. It was one of his world-famous cigars, 
that burned with a very blue smoke, had a dark, brittle 
ash and cost two dollars and seventeen cents each in 
Havana. 

The stranger shook his head ungraciously and growled 
something in his native tongue. 

Garrettson, who did not know that the Hungarian had 
told him not to throw away his cigar, said in German: 

“This is my compartment. I bought all the places. It 
was reserved for me.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders disdainfully. It was 
difficult to gather his meaning— whether it was indifference 
to Garrettson’s rights or ignorance of German. 

“Did you understand me?” pursued Garrettson. 

“Ugh!” It was a peculiarly irritating cross between 
a snarl and a grunt. 

“ Parlez-vous Francais?” asked Garrettson. 

His companion merely frowned. 

“Do you speak English?” 

The man muttered something to the air. 

** Parlate Italiano?” 

The stranger waved his long, slim hand silencingly. It 
was not usual for any one to behave that way before the 
great Garrettson, for those who knew him deferred to his 
five hundred million dollars, and those who did not know 
about the many millions were impressed by his imposing 


white diamonds, extracted a cigar from 
it, looked at the lighting end carefully, 
bit it very deliberately and lit it. It was a perfecto, neither 
so long nor so black as the famous two-dollar-and-seventeen- 
cent kind. 

He smoked on comfortably, painstakingly, as a man 
smokes whose doctor has limited the number of cigars per 
day and, of course, tries to make each last as long as possi- 
ble. When it was half smoked he carefully drew out of the 
gold case another perfecto and lit it from a match, holding 
meanwhile the half-smoked cigar in one hand. From that 
time on he smoked both cigars. To every two puffs of 
the old he took one pull at the fresh one. 

The long-haired man, who had finished his meal, looked 
at him with irrepressible astonishment and then, with an 
expression which said, “If you are going to play the 
lunatic so can I,” began to whistle shrilly. He kept up 
the stream of unspeakably discordant noise for fully five 
minutes. Then he coughed, cleared his throat and expec- 
torated fluently and recklessly in all directions. He 
narrowly missed Garrettson’s left foot. After which he 
resumed his whistle, keeping time with the crutch. 

Garrettson continued to smoke as though he considered 
smoking both a pleasure and a religious duty, inhaling 
slowly and exhaling languidly. He seemed unaware of 
the other’s presence—utterly oblivious of his disgusting 
practices. 

When the cigar he had lighted first was finished he threw 
it out of the window and smoked the second. Ten minutes 
later, the second being half smoked, he lit a third. He 
kept on with his duplicated and deliberate smoking, his 
glances never once straying toward his fellow passenger, 
who had made the floor of the railroad carriage look like 
a picnic-ground summer house and had continued his 
nerve-shattering whistling. 

They had been on the train perhaps an hour and a hali 
when suddenly the man sat up straight, looked steadily at 
W. H. Garrettson and said in German, with the Viennese 
intonation: 

“This is, I believe, Herr Garrettson, the famous finan- 
cier and art collector of America? The very great Herr 
Garrettson?” 

Before answering, Garrettson threw the freshly lighted 
cigar out of the window, put the half-smoked one in his 
mouth and inserted his right hand in his coat pocket, where 
the little blue-steel contrivance was. He took a long puff 
at his cigar, held it gingerly in his left hand, looked his 
companion full in the eye and said coldly: 

“How much?” He spoke German exceedingly well, 
having spent three years at Heidelberg after leaving 
college. 

The long-haired man with the poet’s eyes stood up and 
bowed profoundly. In a voice ringing with admiration he 
answered: 

“Not to the millionaire, but to the man of talent I thus 
bow! One hundred thousand kronen.” 

“You think I should pay?” Garrettson asked it very 
politely. 

‘IT am sure not only that you should, but that you will.” 

“You are mistaken.” 

“It is not probable.” 

“Tf I refuse to pay 

“Sir,” interrupted the man, “I pray that you will not 
shatter this the most beautiful of my dreams.”” His dark 
eyes looked pleadingly at the American, but in their depths 
there was a suggestion of mockery. 

“Stop thou this folly,” said Garrettson sternly. 

“Banker, be not familiar with your betters,” the stranger 
spoke rebukingly, as if he resented the use of the “thou” 
by the American. ‘“‘One hundred thousand crowns here 














and now, with a pleasant smile to show that your heart is 


full of charity and your head full of intelligence! 

“Chapter II?” asked Garrettson a trifle impatiently. 

The man sighed, then he looked exaggeratedly resigned. 

“First,” he said thoughtfully, “the prologue. You use 
three kinds of checks—one with the check number in 
purple. That kind is never honored. It is your precaution 
against extortion, blackmail and such other contingencies 
as abound in the life of a man with your mouth-watering 
income. Then the checks of special yellow paper that have 
an elaborate stub to make your bookkeeping easy —an 
ingenious but most excellent American device worthy of a 
rich and generous people! 

“These yellow checks you use to pay for your hotel bills, 
your purchases of works of art and all legitimate and nearly 
legitimate expenses. The third kind is the small white- 
paper check with the London dateline, for use in paying 
for your personal whims. These checks are instantly and 
unquestioningly paid at any of the branches of W. H. 
Garrettson & Company, even when made payable to 
bearer and unindorsed. I assume that you make use of 
these checks to conceal your charities. Modest benefactor! 
That is the kind of check I will accept. Let me see—I 
think I said one hundred thousand kronen. Yes! Thank 
you!” He looked at the American, his poet's eyes full 
of a mocking gratitude. 

“Chapter II!” persisted Garrettson calmly. He pulled 
at his cigar slowly, blew out a cloud of smoke and looked 
at his companion with what would have been called an 
alert curiosity. 

“So? Then let us, after the fashion of maidens and 
also of female cooks, skip a few pages. I see the great 
Herr Garrettson giving the same hundred thousand to the 
same deserving person who now has the honor to address 
you—the same hundred thousand, but, alas, through an 
intermediary instead of directly and expeditiously, thus 
depriving a good deed of the beautiful spontaneity of real 
philanthropy. Not to be charitable is expensive. Thus 
the last paragraph of the last page of the last chapter 
shows the Great You paying to the Greater Me the one hun- 
dred thousand kronen and the Great You paying lawyers’ 
fees and physicians’ bills, and honoring the requests of 
blackmailing journalists—and always paying! Also you 
will have been disfigured for life and your reputation made 
evil for all eternity. So the hundred thousand now! 
Wisdom is a very great luxury; but, after all, you are 
very rich.” 

“Chapter II!” repeated Garrettson imperturbably. 

The stranger looked at him fixedly, then glanced away 
and said in a musing voice: 

“Is it the thirst for knowledge of an active mind or the 
idle curiosity of an unimaginative bourgeois?” 

“Neither,” said Garrettson shortly. 

*“Neither!’’ echoed the stranger. 
be? For you must know I am sure of my ground.” 
eyes expressed a sort of puzzled surprise. 

“American. Business. I always buy experience—price 
immaterial. However, I never pay twice for the same 
thing. What is it I am asked to purchase?” 

“Oh! Well, nobody will make the same demand upon 
you again. By chapters: The first tells why I asked for the 
hundred thousand kronen.” 

“Interesting, but not im- 


“Then what can .it 
His 
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vivid imagination and alert intelligence. Your brains, 
backed by your untold millions, obtain for you anything, 
anywhere, at any time. Your will becomes irresistible; 
your whims take on the importance of natural forces. 
You subconsciously apotheosize yourself. It makes you 
suffer from the peculiar malady of the great kings of the 
earth and the great killers of men; also of those great 
assassins of souls, the modern capitalists. It is this: you 
never hear the whole truth and you always have your own 
way. Humanity, thrall to hunger, slave of its vanity, is 
smothered by your gold and made helpless—and help- 
lessness is the passive obedience of the multitude. You 
therefore inevitably become short of temper, overselfish, 
brutal-mouthed, irascible, inconsiderate. In America, 
where they know you; in England, where they understand 
you; in France, where they make allowances, or in Ger- 
many, where the kaiser honors plebeian purses—you are 
almost above the law. In Hungary, however, where people 
are so busy with their political dreams that they are 
provincial and therefore money-honest, you are as vulner- 
able as if you were not one of the richest men in the world. 
So we thought you would be worth while operating on and 
safe to do so. The first thing we did, even before we 
decided on the precise nature of this financial bloodletting, 
was to write articles about you. I myself wrote most of 
them with my own hand.” 

“T am twice honored.” 

“T created! You, W. H. Garrettson, of New York, live 
now, but some day you will vanish from the recollection of 
men. Not so the Garrettson I have created. He is liter- 
ature and he will never die! 1 have done what your 
millions cannot do. I have made Garrettson immortal.” 

“You are then as powerful as ——” 

“Be not blasphemous! All artists have something 
divine in their souls. My Garrettson is the man I have 
said you had become. In my articles you are more arro- 
gant than a mountain of gold, more hateful than avarice, 
more detestable than cowardice. You are today, in 
Hungary, probably the most dislikable and disliked 
foreigner that ever visited this fair land. I have given 
innumerable anecdotes to show your irascibility; I have 
maimed scores of your servants; I have had you beat out 
the brains of a faithful family servitor who sought to dis- 
suade you from the commission of a dastardly crime. 
I have had you shoot through the heart a business com- 
petitor in America, go to a judge and give him a million 
dollars, and then seek the widow of your victim and say: 
‘I have killed your husband. I will buy his bank. Here is 
fifty thousand cents. If you don’t take it I'll have you 
put in jail!’ And when the widow, an invalid lady, ordered 
you from her house I have made you put her in jail on 
flimsy charges, having bought the law courts. You are the 
blackest devil ever evolved by a great artist! It is what 
the average Hungarian thinks of when he thinks of you. 
It was a wise first step —was it not?” 

“It showed,” said Garrettson very politely, “how much 
time you had to waste.” 

“Of course, after you came we had you under vigilant 
observation. When I learned of your projected visit to 
Count Czenyimak I acted. You must admit the way 
I succeeded in sharing this compartment with you shows 






keen psychological insight and accurate knowledge of your 
habits and of your friends’ mental attitude toward you,” 

“I congratulate you.” 

“Thank you. I made myself a cripple three weeks ago. 
A cripple is always sure of sympathy—and a brutal 
millionaire of dislike; part of the program. Well, once 
alone with you in this compartment, the first step q 

“I know. You tried to make me lose my temper. My 
friend, I perceived the suit for damages and was— you 
must admit—angelic.”” From the way the financier spoke, 
it was easy to see he had resolved to fight the enemy with 
the enemy’s own weapons. Of all his friends, Willett alone 
suspected Garrettson’s versatility. 

“Well, I have been carefully instructed by a very skillful 
surgeon, and I know how to break my forearm and other- 
wise injure myself most plausibly. My left ear has 
cut, and when I pull off this strip of courtpiaster the 
unhealed wound will bleed profusely. I have a little tool 
with which I shall break off two teeth. My lips will be 
bruised. In short, I shall look like the victim of a most 
cowardly and outrageous attack at the hands of a brutal 
American built like a Hercules and richer than Creesu 
whose reputation the newspaper readers of Hungary know 
through articles whose authorship cannot 
traced to me. 


been 


possibly be 
I have already the black-and-blue bruises, 
done by a suction pump. I think you had better give me 
y now , 
“Why now?” 
“Because we are approaching Szatymaz, a town which 
I recently visited--on crutches —and where by a judicious 
distribution of kronen and compliments I made myself 
well liked my reputation as a cripple 
incapable of harming a fly, cheerful of disposition in the 


the money 


and established 


face of my sad infirmity, witty and altogether most 
lovable.” 

“And modest,” said Garrettson with a polite nod of 
affirmation. 

“Yes. When this train passes a certain signal, placed 
there for my guidance by good friends who will wait for 
me at the station, I shall know everything is ready. The 
train will stop at Szatymaz, though it is an express. When 


people rush hither I shall whisper faintly that you attacked 
me because I was in this compartment and you wished to 
be alone, emperorlike, and because I answered you as a 
Hungarian gentleman answers an American boor. You 
used feet and hands—and even my own crutch. Me, a 
cripple, known and liked in Szatymaz! 
hundred thousand kronen. Make haste! 
from the place of the signal!” 

“T will give you ten thousand kronen if you will tell me 
who told you I used three kinds of checks,”’ 
quietly. 

“TI would not tell you for twice a hundred thousand! 
Even if I did it would not help you.” 

“Let me judge.” 

“It came from an American whom I suspect of being 
a member of the syndicate now operating in New York 
against all enemies of society. The hundred thousand, 
please!” And he held out his hand. 

“No!” said Garrettson. He looked out of the window 
from time to time taking a leisurely puff at his cigar. He 
might have been sitting in his 
own study in New Yorke joy- 


Give me the 
We are not far 


one 


said Garrettson 





portant,’’ interjected the 
financier. 

“And Chapter II tells what 
will happen if you don’t and 
why. Listen! Intelligent peo- 
ple, aware of your fabulous 
wealth, decided that some of 
the vast multitude of coins 
must be loosely attached to 
you. In order that we might 
detach same, we studied you. 
We learned about your habits 
in the matter of checks, art 
purchases, travel and other 
things. We learned also that 
attempts to blackmail you by 
the usual methods always 
failed. You have a devilish 
cleverness in not falling into 
traps.” 

‘*Experience—no more,”’ 
interjected Garrettson, almost 
deprecatingly. His compan- 
ion smiled appreciatively and 
went on: 

“Therefore I myself have 
undertaken this affair.” 

*“*It is an honor,” 
Garrettson gravely. 

“Tt is,” acquiesced the be- 
stower of the honor in amatter- 
of-fact tone. “It takes talent 
to solve a simple problem 
simply. Thus: You are a 


said 


“Haitr’’ 











man of great wealth—also of 


ing an after-dinner cigar, for 
all the interest he took in his 


companion 


**Herr Garret? pres 
ently broke in the stranger, his 
voice cold and peremptor 


check! Every 
prec aution has been taken and 


“give me the 


no detail omitted. Success is 
assured. I am neither an ob 
scure adventurer nor a crim 
inal with a record, but really 
famous as a poet. I need the 


money very much, but my 
and the 
are not known to any 
All my friends, who will de- 


fend me and fight for me, are 


need reasons ior it 


one elise. 


men and women above is} 
cion in their respec 


rhink of effect of thi 


story on your reputation at 


tive relies 
the 
home and abroad! 
“ Nobody will believe you 
said Garrettson indiffere 
“The 


describing the incidents of this 


newspaper articies 
regrettable affair are written 
ready to be printed There 
remain only certain details o 


the cowardly assault to check 
Also there are articles to Ww 
that you have boasted of yo 
influence at Vienna and of 
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Spellbinding inti 


By Rheta Childe Dorr 


LUS TRATED ar Zz. P. NIKOLAKI 


Y ELDERLY friend was discoursing on 
ai the departed glories of the lecture plat- 
form of the sixties and seventies. “‘Anna 


Dickinson!” he exclaimed. “Ah, there was a 
piece of eloquence! And what a frail little body 
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The early or cultural season in the women’s 
clubs waxed to its apogee in the last years of the 
dead century; and then it waned rapidly, like a 
spring moon. The lectures became more popular 
than ever, but their character suffered a radical 





to carry it! Anna had great, dark, appealing 
eyes, and short brown hair that curled round her 
neck like a child’s. Her voice had a ’cello quality 
that charmed you, no matter what she talked 
about. She had a way of pronouncing the word 
‘sublime’ that was wonderful. Sublime! Yes, it 
was wonderful. Then.there was Henry Ward 
Beecher; Joseph ‘Cock, of Boston; even John B. 
Gough, the temperance orator, though his prop- 
aganda never interested me. They were really 
great speakers—all. I have heard also most of the 
famous woman suffragists—Lucy Stone, Lydia 
Maria Child, Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Stanton. 
Nothing like them nowadays. My daughter took 
me to a suffrage meeting last week—and I’m 
blessed if 1 knew where I was! Nobody said a 
word about the inherent rights of women or of 
taxation without representation, which of course 
is the keynote of the women’s cause. A fashion- 
ably dressed young person stood up and rattled 
off a lot of stuff about defeating at the primaries 
certain assemblymen who had done something —I 
couldn't make out what it was—to a legislative 
measure. The crowd applauded like mad and 
passed a resolution of some sort; but the day of 
the orator has gone. We are too busy in these 
days to listen to lectures.” 

“The orator may be somewhat in eclipse,”’ I 
agreed, “‘but you are mistaken about the decline 
of the lecture. There are more lectures given in 
a week nowadays than were formerly delivered 
in the course of a season. Where are they being 
given? In the women’s clubs.” 

My elderly friend looked blank. In common 
with the world of meh his knowledge of women’s 
clubs is vague, his interest faint—which is not to 
be wondered at, considering that the woman's 





“There Now, You'll 


Presently. Just Lie Perfectly 
Still and Don't Worry" 






Be All Right 


change. The women had, in short, discovered 
America. After that the lecture courses became 
so diverse that the clubs split up into depart- 
ments, each one in charge of a chairman whose 
responsibility it is to provide a never-failing sup- 
ply of spellbinders. Thus, when your wife hurries 
off to her club on the first Monday of the month, 
it is likely that she is the guest of the chairman 
of the Public Health Department, who will 
introduce a national authority on Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. 

When the third Monday rolls round—most of 
the clubs meet twice a month—she may hear 
a lecture, under the auspices of the Civics Depart- 
ment, on the Commission Form of Government. 
The next time she may absorb a jecture on Min- 
imum Wage Boards in New Zealand, furnished by 
the.chairman of the Department of Social and 
Industrial Conditions. And you thought she was 
at the club enjoying herself! 

Some one once asked a clubwoman of promi- 
nence if the club did not teach women to stay 
away from home. She replied: ‘*Women stay 
away from home anyway. The club has taught 
them to stay away intelligently.” 


Cleaning Up the Home Town 


ERHAPS she was right. Perhaps it is better 

for the women to listen to lectures than to 
play bridge or even to sew for the missionary 
box. There is just one danger, and that is the 
one pointed out so often during the antifoot- 
binding campaign in China. The conservatives 
were afraid that if the women’s feet were un- 
bound they would stay away from home; and if 
they stayed away long enough they might learn 








club is an original feminine expression with no 
exact counterpart in masculine experience. The 
average man cannot be expected to understand the 
woman's club. He has not noticed it much. He knows 
that it is something to which at intervals his wife hurries 
off, becomingly attired and in a state of pleased anticipa- 
tion. He reckons it among her social diversions. He con- 
cludes, after the manner of the small boy’s composition: 
*That’s all i know about women’s clubs.” 

There is nething mysterious or esoteric about the 
woman’s club; but, for certain reasons which will develop, 
I think one feature of it deserves publicity. It certainly 
ceserves an introduction to that public which deplores the 
decline of the lecture platform. 


A Twentieth-Century Product 


HERE is this distinct difference between a man’s and 

a woman's conception of a club—that, whereas a 
man resarts to the club to, forget his troubles, a woman 
goes there to review hers. The woman's club developed 
yut of her most immediate trouble — lack of a liberal educa- 
tion. The woman's club and the woman’s college sprang 
from the same root. Both rose to meet genuine and wide- 
spread intellectual hunger on the part of women. Very 
few of those who yearned for knowledge could afford to go 
to college and fewer still were free to do so. It was not 
difficult to organize 
study clubs; and, after 
Sorosis had paved the 
way and survived the 
first bricks, women all 
over the country began 
to get together for in- 
telleetual uplift. 

It is the easiest thing 
in the world to make 
fun of those first efforts 
at culture. Ali of the 
women being sadly in 
need of education, they 
quite naturally thought 
they might somehow 
educate one another 
through mild little es- 
says and book reviews. 
The adoptien of this 
frugal plan is another 
illustration of the old “e 





the man. Women were frugal-minded because they had 
never had any money of their own. It is not too much to 
say that one of the greatest things the woman’s club has 
accomplished has been to give women a sense of economic 
independence. The first money they ever possessed, in 
the sense that they didn’t have to spend it on others than 
themselves, was the money in the club treasury. As soon 
as the women discovered this money, realized its presence 
and its possibilities, they ceased to study encyclopedias 
for essay material. They branched out ambitiously and 
began to call on professionals to lecture to them on art, 
literature and the drama. Most of the stuff was pretty 
sentimental and thin, but it served excellently as an 
appetizer for the real feast that followed; for, with the 
advent of the paid lecturer, the woman’s club was, so to 
speak, fairly off. The habit once established, the women 
embarked on a perfect orgy of lectures, an uninterrupted 
spree which has lasted a dozen years, is going well at the 
present time and promises to continue indefinitely. 

This wholesale indulgence in lectures began with 
literary subjects, because very few of the women knew 
that there were any other subjects. Mostly they were 
densely, darkly ignorant of the world of big things. All 
the life they knew was the life of their own homes and of 
other homes exactly like them. The nineteenth-century 
woman had not then discovered the East Side. The only 
labor question she knew anything about was the problem 
of getting a good cook. The only conservation problem 
her mind struggled with was keeping the gasbill down. 
Of things and conditions extra-domestic the nineteenth- 
century woman knew just about as much as an East Side 
child knows about Nature. 

“Now, children,” said a new teacher in a Grand Street 
kindergarten, “‘how many seasons are there in the year?” 

And the cheerful chorus replied: “‘Two seasons — busy 
and slack.” 

With equal faith the average woman, if asked about 
seasons in the garment trades, would have answered: 
“Spring, summer, autumn and winter, of course. What 
a question!” 

The nineteenth century! How ancient and far- 
removed it seems after the lapse of a dozen years! 
Before any women sat on a jury or recalled a mayor! 
Before Mary Garden arrived or an aviatrix ran away 
from a sheriff in her own monoplane! Before Madame 
Curie discovered radium! Even before any British 
statesman, to enjoy his golf, had to assume goggles and a 


proverb—The style is Stood Up and Rattied OffaLletef stuff false beard! It does seem like a long-departed epoch! 


something that a perfect lady ought not to know. 

There is the danger that if the clubwomen hear 
enough lectures they may learn something that will shake 
them out of their age-long conservatism and timidity. 

It is altogether possible. Some clubwomen in one of the 
states of the Middle West, after a course of lectures on 
civil-service reform, sent a committee of women to inspect 
a state home for wayward girls in the neighborhood. The 
cemmittee was refused admittance, whereupon they wrote 
for advice to Sarah Platt Decker, of Denver, who was then 
president of the General Federation. Mrs. Decker replied: 
‘Go again; but this time take your husbands along. 
There are some public institutions which open only to 
voters.”” The women took their husbands and they got in. 
They found that in this “‘home,” where erring girls were 
supposed to be given a chance to grow up into decent 
women, there was not a single woman officer. All the men 
in charge were political appointees of the type that never 
has any other kind of job. Well, those women were hor- 
rified! They told about it all over the state, worried the 
legislature half to death and gave the boss a lot of trouble 
and a number of perfectly good voters lost their soft job 
of “reforming” the wayward girls. There is a woman 
suffrage campaign on in that state this year, and the way 
the clubwomen are working is something wonderful. 

Women have a way of wanting to put their theories into 
practice. This is sometimes expensive for the men. For 
example, the Civics Department of a club in a Michigan 
city got enthusiastic about municipal housecleaning. They 
went sleuthing all over town, locating every bad alleyway 
and mussed-up back yard. The real-estate owners were 
besieged with letters from the women-—polite enough 
letters, if you don’t mind strange women inviting you 
to clean up your own premises. Mostly the real-estate 
owners paid no attention to the letters. Then those 
women hired a photographer and took pictures of all the 
mussed-up back yards; and they posted the same, with 
the owners’ names attached, in all sorts of public places. 
It was rude work, but it was effective. Whether the poor 
real-estate owners could afford it or not, they had to 
clean up. 

That was hard on the individuals, but sometimes the 
women make a whole city pay the bill. Down in New 
Orleans they have a woman’s club which, some years ago, 
waged a campaign for a new sewerage system. The old 
one was an abomination, but the taxpayers - the men tax- 
payers —thought it would do for a while. The club used 
all its influence; and finally, with the assistance of some of 
the men, it got the matter of sewer bonds before the 
voters. Now in New Orleans the women who pay taxes on 
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real estate are allowed to vote on questions of bond issues. 
The women never go to the polls, because the polls are not 
supposed to be a fit place for them. They send their 
proxies—when they vote at all. A limited suffrage never 
brings out a large vote. On this occasion the club members 
all voted, and one of the leaders in the club did more than 
that. This enterprising clubwoman, Miss Kate Gordon, 
went forth and collected the proxies of five hundred 
women taxpayers, took them to the polls, voted them for 
the bonds and carried the election. 

Then you take those Colorado clubwomen who paid the 
chancellor of the state university to give them a course 
of lectures on direct legislation. They got so enthusiastic 
over the idea of voting their own opinions instead of party 
platforms that they introduced a bill in the legislature pro- 
viding for a referendum. None of the men in the legisla- 
ture knew what a referendum was; but they found out. 
It took the women of Colorado fifteen years to educate 
the men of the state up to the referendum; but they 
succeeded—only the men think 
they did it all by themselves! The 


Fifteen minutes at the Browning Club, ten minutes at a 
suffrage meeting, twenty minutes at a child-labor mass- 
meeting, five minutes at a legislative hearing on a mini- 
mum wage vill —and then it is time for tea and a committee 
meeting at the Women’s Industrial and Educational Union. 
This type of Boston woman works hard at culture. She 
lives in her street clothes and is continually hurrying some- 
where. In her severely tailored gown, her close-fitting hat 
and veil, she reminds me of nothing so much as a neatly 
rolled silk umbrella. 

On the other hand, a good many of the clubwomen are 
still in the thrall of what might be called the Martha spirit. 
They are too domestically inclined to be affected seriously 
by the lecture lure. [ remember once taking a long 
journey to deliver a club lecture. My hostess met me at 
the station; and as we motored toward the clubhouse she 
said nervously that she did hope there would be somebody 
there. She didn’t expect a large audience, but she hoped a 
few people would come out. | asked her if it were a custom 


The one occasion on which all the woine.. are liable to 
an attack of mental indigestion is at the grand national! 
rally of the clubworld, the biennial meeting of the General 
Federation. Every state in the Union sends delegates to 
a Biennial. The women go from Alaska, from Hawaii, 
from Porto Rico and the Canal Zene. They take possessior 
of the convention city. The hotels are so full of women 
that the male traveling public, subdued and affrighted, is 
thankful to get a few cots in the billiard room. 

In the convention hall—usually the largest available 
place in the city —meetings are held thrice daily. Smaller 
meetings are held in committee rooms, hotel parlors and 
elsewhere. An astonishing amount of business is trans 
acted, but the real thing at the Biennial is the 
Each one of the dozen or more department 


prorram. 


n the Generai 


Federation furnishes a program with at least one lecturer 
or orator of national repute Of course there are social 
features without number-—teas, luncheons, banquets, 
receptions. ‘The pace is terrific and it lasts a week. 


This happens to be a Biennial 
year and the great event is cele- 





year the bill finally passed an ex- 
governor of the state said to one of 
the clubwomen: 

“Mrs. Buell, if the referendum 
doesn’t pass this election, I declare 
I shall lose my faith in popular 
government.” 

She listened with astonishment 
and said: 

“Why, governor, two years ago 
you were calling the referendum a 
gauzy dream!” 

You can see that the gentle and 
apparently harmless lecture some- 
times has its effect; and as the habit 
grows on the clubwomen no one 
can predict what will happen to the 
country. The women just at pres- 
ent are studying the conservation 
problem, including human conser- 
vation. They are taking a deep 
interest in labor troubles, factory 
conditions and wages of women. 

You might think that the club- 
women’s husbands would take alarm 
and protest against their wives’ lis- 
tening to such revolutionary doc- 
trine. This rarely happens, owing 
to a settled habit on the part of the 
average husband of never taking 
women’s affairs seriously. Thus, 
when a manufacturer’s wife re- 
marks at dinner that she heard a 
lecture during the afternoon on the 
movement for the eight-hour day, 
her husband usually responds, 
“Really?” and changes thesubject; 
or else he says, in good-natured 
derision, “‘Wouldn’t it be a joke 
on you if the legislature passed an 
eight-hour law in this state? You'd 
have to give up the motor—that’s 
sure!” The tone of his warning 
shows the vagueness of his alarm. 


The Busy Bostonese 


HE average reader will not be 

alarmed at the liberal character 
of the women’s programs, because, 
after all, radicalism is abroad in 
the land and the women can hardly 
fail to catch a little of its spirit. 
What will no doubt puzzle the 
reader is, how the women manage 
to digest so much intellectual food. 
The answer is, that they don’t try 
to digest it all. Some of them make 
the attempt, it is true; but the he 
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brated the first week of June in 
San Francisco. Every clubwoman 
in the country who can afford it 
will be there, marvelously arrayed, 
Amazonly fortified to struggle with 
the whole program, stoutly deter- 
mined not to miss a single lecture, 
reception or outside excursion. I 
don't know that any woman ever 
accomplished this feat. I know a 
Buffalo woman who attempted it 
at the St. Louis Biennial of 1994; 
she fell by the wayside, with the re 
sult—but you shall have the story. 

Having attended every session 
up to noon of the fourth day, this 
indefatigable member confessed 
that she was going to spend a 
restful afternoon at the exposition. 


A Restful Afternoon 
REMEMBER how bravely she 


set forth, how beautiful, how 
spirited she appeared as she waved 
her white-gloved hand to us from 
the window of the taxi. Her gown 
was a creation in mauve radium 
silk, but almost as expensive as the 
other radium — with some effective 
touches of green and gold. Her 
hat was a wide-brimmed affair of 
black malines, covered with creamy- 
white ostrich feathers. It was one 
of the most successful gowns at the 
Biennial. 

With her afternoon at the fair 
we have nothing to do; but when, 
at the close of the afternoon, she 
prepared to go hotelward she found 
to her consternation that a fine 
but soaking rain was falling and 
the red Missouri mud of the road- 
ways was of the consistency of soft 
tar. Turning from the door she 
sought one of the exposition guards 
and asked him to send for a taxi. 

“No taxis or cabs allowed on the 
grounds, lady,” said the guard 


“They all have to stop at the 
gates.” 

“How am I to get to the gat 
without ruining my clothes he 


demanded. 

The guard promptly gave it 
but the wearer of the clothes cor 
not afford to give it up. Cal 
into play that direct and in« 


quality of mind which had raise 








result is that they just nibble 
round the edges a little and are not 
harmed at all. I had the honor of 
addressing a large body of clubwomen in Boston; and, 
though in the main they seemed to enjoy the lecture, I 
noticed, every few minutes, some woman glance at her 
watch and hurry from the room. Fully twenty women 
noiselessly but conspicuously withdrew before I finished 
my remarks. Any lecturer who reads this will understand 
how I felt about it. As I sat down I said to the chairman 
of the meeting that I regretted that some of the audience 
didn’t seem pleased with my lecture. 

“Why, my dear,”’she protested, “‘ they wereall delighted.” 

“Is it a Bostonese expression of delight,” I inquired, “to 
leave before the close of a lecture?” 

“Oh, they had to go!” she explained. “You see, there 
are so many things going on that it is often as much as we 
can do to stay a few minutes at each place.” 





“Wouldn't it be a Joke on 





You'd Have te Give Up the Motor That's Sure!" 


in their club to pay a lecturer's fee and traveling expenses 


and then stay away from the lecture. “Al she replied, 
“you forget that this is the height of the housecleaning 
season.” 

Between the woman who swallows a dozen lectures ir 
three days and the one who goes to the club when ever 
thing else is out of the way there is the really effective 
woman who takes her club systematically. She feeds 
temperately and Fletcherizes her intellectual meals. This 
type of clubwoman confines herself to two or three depart- 
ments of work or study. She attends all the important 
open meetings of the club, when there are usually tea and 
a lecturer of note: but, for the rest, the conservative club- 
woman keeps to her own departments and takes o1 ly a 
casual interest in the general work of the club. 


You if the Legistature Passed an Eight+Hour Law in This State? 


her to high office in the 
of her native Buffalo, she yupi.t 
for a solution of her diff 
Now, my man,” she said to the guard, “there ma 

be any carriages on the grounds, but covered vehick 
some kind or character there must be. Articles of 
ice, milk, and the like, have to be transported here 
Exhibits are constantly being moved in. I am certain th 
I have seen many covered drays and wagons. | 
find me a covered vehicle of any description to carry me a 
far as the nearest cabstand I will give you two dollars 

The guard shook his head dubiously, but started off to 


earn the money, if possible. In ten minutes he returned, 
“You said anything with a cover—didn't you?” 
‘Anything clean with a cover,” she qualified 
“Come along,” said the guard. She followed him to the 
door and there, backed up against the te] he saw, 


Continued on Page 32 
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ER SHY 





NCE I hada friend who, in the course of business and 
() pleasure, had occasion to kill five men. He is dead 
now, 80 it is possible to give an impartial estimate of 
him with safety. Aside from this one weakness— which 
was, after all, merely an expression of nis art—he was an 
excellent citizen. In the everyday amenities of life Floss 
Campbell was all he should have been, and it was generally 
conceded that he was as honest as prudence would permit. 
Floss had some queer theories, toward which most 
people were inclined to be indulgent. One was 
that every man varies in temper and mettle 
according to the way he gets out of bed. 

“It all depends on what shape his stomach’s 
in,” he used to say. “Sometimes I go round 
with red in my eye, ready to whip a wildcat. 
And at other times I'd cry if a jackrabbit gave 
me an unkind look. You can’t always tell.” 

Mr. Campbell and I were standing 
in front of the postoffice in Badger on 
an August afternoon when Dink Gober 
came out of the Fashion Saloon and 
started down the street. Almost oppo- 
site us trudged an undersized pedler 
carrying a pack. They met. There 
was plenty of space, but Dink shoul- 
dered him out of the way. The pedler 
protested in a high falsetto; where- 
spon Mr. Gober postponed his personal 
business long enough to punch him on 
the nose, knocking him into the road. 

“That'll learn fellers like you te be 
respectful,” said Dink. ‘What's more, it'll learn you to 
steer clear of Badger. We don’t need none of your kidney 
round here at all. Do you hear?” 

During these injunctions the pedler remained on his 
hands and knees, fearful lest Dink would smash him again 
should he rise; but Mr. Gober went on his way contemptu- 
ously. His victim did not protest to any of the bystanders, 
being wary of the sentiment of this new community; but, 
holding one hand over his bleeding nose, he padded off, 
the toes of his shoes curling upward pathetically. On his 
face was a sickly smile. One or two loungers from the 
Fashion laughed. 

Said Floss, watching the incident with professional 
calm: 

“Look at them two careful. That would scare off most 
men, now wouldn’t it? But it won't scare him. No, sir; 
he'll stick to what his mind’s on if Gober should beat him 
up twice a day.” 

“What did Dink do it for? The dago wasn’t bothering 
him. Dink’s a pretty good sort usually.” 

“Sure,” he said; “ Dink's all right, and he’s got pluck, 
too, though it’s the cheapest kind there is. You know what 
I mean. Dink’'ll fight anybody; but, then, me or you can 
go to any city in America and hire a strong-arm who'll mix 
it up. Gober’s stomach’s out of whack, I reckon.” 

Meanwhile the pedler wended his way to a restaurant 
conducted by a Chinaman, close to the Mexican line, 
where he washed the stains from his face and ate a meal. 
The Chinaman was disposed to be sympathetic, having 
had experience with these barbarians, but his diner 
would not discuss the occurrence. As soon as he had been 
refreshed he took up his pack and sallied out to look over 
the town. Two citizens of Badger called out at him and 


“Ie it You Try to Ask Me 
te Buy Your Store?" 















jeered, but the pedler displayed no resentment. Such was 
the advent of Pasquale Amati into Badger. 

Next morning he interviewed Turner, who owned the 
stage line and dispensed justice to evildoers whenever any 
such were caught; and he rented a desolate frame 
building which had once been a Chinese laundry, 
but now stood sadly vacant because the tenant 
had laid a curse on the site to get even for eviction. 
The curse did not daunt Pasquale Amati. 

Perhaps he was ignorant, when he 
chose the location, that Dink Gober 
conducted a saddlery across the 
street. Perhaps hewas not. At any 
rate it made no change in his plans. 
He soon had shelves up and a display 
of bits and spurs, razors and harness 
in the window. Then he painted in 
white letters on a black board: 


P, AMATI 
HARDWARE & SADDLES 


Within a week there was added a 
creditable selection of stock saddles. 
They bore the name of an unknown 
maker; but several visiting cowboys 
who inspected them out of curiosity 
declared the trees to be sound and 
serviceable, and the leather of high 
quality. Amatipromptly quoted prices that 
were forty per cent less than Gober was 
asking for saddles of established reputation. 

“I'd ought to have give him some more,” said Dink 
when he heard of it; and forthwith he went to the Fashion 
to engage in a game of pitch. 

Trade had been slack, and Dink frequently went to the 
saloon for entertainment when there was a dearth of 
customers—he was free-handed and they were always glad 
to see him. But P. Amati stuck to his hardware and 
saddlery. He could be found within the dim store at any 
hour of the day, often until late at night. Though few 
came to buy, nobody ever heard him complain; and he met 
his bills promptly, with one exception. That was at the 
end of the third month, when, after receiving a fresh con- 
signment of bits, he requested Turner for an extension of 
time on his rent. ‘Turner cheerfully accorded it. 

There had come personal, as well as business, changes 
for P. Amati. When he meandered down the street of 
Badger that August day the pedler looked to be a man of 
forty or forty-five, so tired he was and bedraggled and dirty. 
A black, curly beard hid the lower part of his face; but 
shortly after he installed his business Pasquale came 
downstairs to work shaved and in a new suit. 

The first passers-by on the street did not recognize the 
storekeeper. They supposed that P. Amati had imported 
a young assistant, probably a relative—for a man of about 
twenty-five years was washing the windows and whistling 
On With the Play, from Pagliacci. Nevertheless this was 
Pasquale, cleaner than he had been in twelve months. 

Accompanying this alteration in appearance there came 
a quickening of methods and a brightening of habits. It is 
astonishing what transformation a new pair of shoes will 
work in a person; if a man be cast down and in the dumps, 
let him don a whole, well-fitting pair of shoes, and he 
becomes a different individual, fired with hope and 
resource. From that morning nobody ever saw P. Amati 
when he was not neat and brisk of movement. Often he 
wore a wild flower stuck rakishly behind his ear as he 
labored at his ledger. The store, too, received an over- 
hauling, and was decorated to the ex‘ent of several dollars’ 
worth of paint and certain new fixtures, over which the 
pedler had long pondered. 

Going to the general store to buy groceries, Marylou 
Hanratty became aware of a pair of black, merry eyes fixed 
on her. Next she noted the smooth exterior of P. Amati 
and concluded that a stranger had come from the outer 
world—from that vague region which Badgerites called 
the East. A glance upward and she read the sign. Upon 
which her pretty, short nose tilted and she passed Pas- 
quale as she might have gone by a pariah dog; for, to 
Marylou, he was “‘one of them dagoes.”” Amati flushed; 
then smiled very respectfully, as he would have smiled to 
encourage a customer. It made Marylou wrathy. Later 
she inquired of Dink Gober who the young man was. 

“That’s a doggone shark who’s started up here,” said 
Dink. “I swan they ought to run him out of town! Once 
he gets a hold it won’t be long before there’s a hundred of 
‘em in Badger. He'll bring all his kin, you see. I feel 
like pasting him again!” 

“Give it to him good!” said Miss Hanratty. ‘He's 
a fresh guy.” 

They did not discuss P. Amati further. Dink’s sense of 
racial superiority was so magnificent that her query made 





“Pretty Lady, Excuse. You 
Drop This, See?"’ 
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no impression. Having nothing else to do, he accompanied 
Marylou to the store and carried home her groceries. 
They had been friends for almost a year, ever since the day 
on which Gober quitted the Anvil outfit to set up in 
business for himself. He went to 
see Marylou twice or thrice a 
week, on which formal occasions 
she would play the organ for him 
and sing. Frequently her father 
joined them, talking cattle and 
copper with Mr. Gober; but Dink 
much preferred to hear Marylou 
render Dreaming in her rich, 
throaty tones. It was his opinion 
that her voice was “‘ clear asa bell.” 
Badger regarded the whole affair 
as a settled match. 

Marylou did not. 

“No, I won't,” said she. “I’m 
not sure of you.” 

“Pshaw!” Dink returned, im- 
patient asalways. “I'll treat you 
good,Marylou. Comeon. Listen! 
I—I—dang it, I can’t say it; but 
you know I love you.” 

Marylou regarded him steadily 
and he bore the serene scrutiny 
well. Then she slowly shook 
her head. “No-o-o,”’ she said; “I can’t. No, Dink; I'll 
have to think about it awhile.” 

“You'll be mine, all right!”” Gober assured her. “ You 
just watch me. I'm going to stick round, like a pup to 
a rag.” 

However, during the winter that followed the pedler’s 
arrival in Badger, Dink’s attentions to Miss Hanratty 
suffered a slight decline. Coincidentally —perhaps it was 
cause and effect—his habits deteriorated. He was more 
at the Fashion—in the stuffy back room, where Davy 
Crockett dealt cards throughout the livelong day. Fre- 
quently Dink bemoaned business conditions to his friends. 

It is quite true that the season was dull, for the summer 
had been dry and money was tight. Yet one did not hear 
P. Amati going into despair over the outlook; and, though 
he would shake his head and purse his lips, he kept ashrewd 
eye out for trade and never had to do business behind the 
rail at the First National Bank. 

On a day when Miss Hanratty was going to the post- 
office she met Pasquale coming out of his store. The 
pedler glanced at her timidly and smiled. He had a tre- 
mendous admiration for Marylou, who was of a wholesome, 
fresh type. She stopped. 

“Say,” said Miss Hanratty, “‘who’re you grinning at? 
It looks like you'd act like a gentleman.” 

“Pretty lady, excuse,” the pedler hastened to say. 
“Me, I don’t know I am grinning.” 

And P. Amati appeared so contrite that Marylou was 
mollified and continued on her way. That “pretty lady” 
was a rather tactful style of address from any angle one 
regards it. A dozen steps and the pedler ran after her, 
holding out a slip of paper. 

“Pretty lady, excuse,” he said breathlessly. 
this. See?” 

It was the grocery list. She took it and thanked him 
somewhat reluctantly. 

After that Pasquale always lifted his hat and showed 
his white teeth whenever Miss Hanratty hove in sight. 


“You drop 
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She spoke, though chillingly. Undismayed, the pedler 
took to hanging round the entrance to his store of morn- 
ings about the hour Marylou went for the mail. Once he 
tendered her a bouquet of flowers, which she refused. 
Also, he would muse in the dusky back office; and his 
thoughts must have been pleasant, for he often smiled. 

“Say,"’ Dink Gober said to her one night, “I saw you 
with that dago feller today. How in Sam Hill did you get 
to know him?” 

*“*Miz Turner done made us acquainted,” said Marylou 
sweetly. ‘“‘What’s the matter with him?” 

“Cut him out!” was Mr. Gober’s answer. “ Every- 
body’ll be giving me the laugh else.” 

Marylou surveyed him with a speculative glance, 
tinged with amusement. 

Nevertheless, she tried to “cut him out!"’—not on 
Dink’s account, but because it made her hotly uncom- 
fortable, after P. Amati had left her, to think that she 
had actually been talking and laughing with the pedler! 
Pasquale assuredly experienced 
some rough sledding. The rebuffs 
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chuckling good-humoredly over what he considered a 
laughable situation, Hanratty left them alone. 

Ten minutes later they heard the front gate click —and 
Dink Gober came up the walk. He had been told more 
than once that P. Amati was running him close. However, 
he had never found Pasquale at the house and had not 
taken the matter seriously; but when he met the pedler in 
the Hanratty parlor Dink began to breathe hard. There 
was that about the arrangement of the chairs which raised 
a suspicion that they had been still closer together. 

He ignored Marylou and remained on the threshold, 
gazing at P. Amati, who was fidgeting from one foot to the 
other and appeared very uneasy and miserable. 

“What's this li'l’ skunk doing here, Marylou?” 

“You've been drinking again!"’ Miss Hanratty said. 

Gober let pass this reproach. Jerking his thumb toward 
the door, he said: 

“I’ve had about enough of you. Now you beat it! 
Beat it quick too— while the going’s good!" 


The pedler never stood a ghost of a chance against his 
burly assailant. Because Marylou was looking on, Dink 
did not use his fists; but, lifting P. Amati bodily in his 
arms, he carried him outdoors and down the steps. This 
was not accomplished without considerable tumult —for 
the pedler fought, tooth and nail. Indeed, he kicked and 
writhed and struck out in such a frenzy that Dink found 
it necessary to choke him. Down the steps the pair 
lurched and fell into a dried, flowerless flower bed. ‘1 
Gober half-dragged, half-carried Pasquale to the gate and 
threw him into the road. Unaware that Marylou had 
followed close, he gave the little man a lusty kich 

‘You coward!” cried Misa Hanratty 

She swung a broom picked up in the back hall, aiming 
for Dink's head He caught the handle on his arm and 
took the thing away from her, not without roughnes 

“So you'd help that rat?" he cried. “Then it 1 
good thing I done kicked him out. It’s high time 
somebody did, for your father won't.” 

Just as he uttered this the sad 
dlery firm of P. Amati came bo 





he got would have sickened an ordi- F 
narily stout heart; but, though he 
went pale—often his eyes would 
grow large and lustrous too—over 
acid things Marylou would say, he 
kept coming back. 

Once she broke out on him. 

“Get away from me! I can’t 
stand it to have you round.” 

P. Amati just looked at her, 
white of face. 

“Oh, stop that!” cried Marylou. 
**Can’t you see I hate you?” 

The pedler inclined his head with 
a dignity she had never suspected 
he could show, and went home. 
Three hours later Miss Hanratty 
was still seeing his eyes—and she 
was crying. “It’s all for the best,”’ 
she sniffiled. “‘That’s the best way. 
He'll quit coming now.” 

P. Amati called at the Hanratty 
home next night, brisk and cheer- 
ful as ever. Moreover, he sang a 
duet with Marylou, his clear tenor 
soaring above her contralto. Ifhis 
soul quaked when Miss Hanratty 
tackled one of his beloved operatic 
selections Pasquale never showed it. 

“What d’you mean by having 
that feller round here?” her father 
demanded after Amati had taken 
his departure. 

“Why,” said Marylou, “he’ssuch 
splendid company. He says such 
funny things. And don’t he sing 
something grand?” 

“You stick to your own kind,” 
Michael admonished. ‘‘I won't 
have none of my family mixing up 
with the likes of him. Sing? That 
dago yowls like a kiyote!” 

“Then you'd best tell him,” said 
Marylou. ‘‘Hewon’tlisten to me.” 

On the night of March seven- 
teenth Mr. Amati arrived at the 
Hanratty porch, wearing a vivid 
green tie and an imitation sham- 
rock. In his fist he held a sprig of 
genuine shamrock, for which he had 
sent three thousand miles. This 
was for Marylou. Old man Han- 
ratty was on the steps and stared 
at him, in two minds whether to 
kick him into the street or speak to 
him softly for sake of the little 





ing back through the gate and 
hurled itself with the ferocity of an 
angry cat on Gober’s back lake 
unawares the big fellow was thrown, 
and they went to the ground in a 
confused heap. Marylou promptly 
repossessed herself of the broom 
and aided the weaker side; but 
when the issue was in doubt and 
Gober seemed on the point of 
downing his adversary, old Michael 
arrived and separated them 

“What's all this? What's all 
this? It’s a wonder you wouldn't 
pick on somebody your own size! 
said Hanratty, grinning at P. Amati 
The pedler’s lips were cut and his 
clothes torn, but he seemed eager 
to renew the fight. 

“Marylou,” her father added 
sternly, “‘put up that broom! It 
looks like you'd know better than 
to use it that way. Nolady would 
pound a man over the head with 
a broom!” 

Miss Hanratty angrily exclaimed 
that it was no concern of hers what 
a lady would do! Dink Gober had 
insulted her; he had tried to give 
her orders as to whom she should 
keep company with —and she would 
take orders from no man alive! 
While she talked Dink was brush- 
ing earth from his knees; he ap- 
peared rather ashamed of himself. 

“Is what she says right?’’ 
Michael asked him. 

“D’you mean to say,” Gober 
retorted, “‘that you let this feller 
hang round with her, Hanratt; 
I reckoned it was time somebody 
learned him where he belongs.’ 

Old Michael squared his shou 
ders and walked to the gate, whict 
he threw wide open. Pointing to 
the street, he said: 

“T’ll run my own family, Gober 
And my daughter ain't the kind 
that needs to be told how to act b 
a lazy loafer.” 

“What d’you mean—laz 
loafer?"’ said Dink hotly 

Marylou’s father did not « 
lighten him, but waited with his 
hand on the gate And D 
went, talking to himself as he 











flower he bore. 

“There is a many a good man of 
us by name Kelly,” said P. Amati 
cheerfully. “‘So I think I celebrate for St. Patrick too. 
Would you rather to call me by Murphy than by Amati, 
Mr. Hanratty?” 

This made old Michael laugh. He got up from his chair 
and slapped Pasquale on the back. 

“You're all right!” said Michael. “I never seen a 
foreigner with more sense. And where did you come by 
that shamrock? Give it here—that’s a good little man.” 

At an approving nod from the daughter, P. Amati 
complied. The shamrock had cost him a perfectly good 
dollar and he hated to see it wasted on a red-fisted Irish- 
man; but, so long as Marylou was pleased, well and good. 

In about half an hour Marylou’s father put on his hat 
and announced that he was going down to show the sprig 
to some of the boys at the Fashion. A vast number of 
benighted heathen in this land had never seen a shamrock, 
he said, and it would be an education for them. Neither 
his daughter nor Pasquale tried to detain him. So, 





“You Coward!" Cried Miss Hanratty 


P. Amati’s eyes were popping, but he did not give 
ground. His slight frame was shaken by a nervous tremor 
and his fingers twitched; but Marylou’s heart was wildly 
joyous, for she sensed on the instant that this was not 
fear—he would not go! 

“‘How dare you speak to a friend of mine like that, 
Dink Gober?” she cried. ‘‘ You're no get 
have to ask your leave who'll come here. j j 
know how to behave like a gentleman you can get out! 

“Are you going?"’ Dink asked of the silent pedler. He 
had his own notions of how a gentleman ought to behave 
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Pasquale’s only response was to gulp and stir one foot 
Ever a man of sudden action, Dink wasted no more 
warnings but made a rush for the pedler. They crashed 
against a chair and knocked it over. Marylou screamed 
Also, she looked about her for something with whict 
she might belabor Mr. Gober; but the affray was over 
quickly. 


stumped along. Behind hin 
Michael Hanratty clapped a heay 
hand on Pasquale s shoulder 
invited him into the house. His daughter was still tall 
angrily at random, but she calmed sufficiently to fetch a 
basin of water and wash P. Amati’s face. 


Had his rival been a man of his own kind, Gober 





not have hesitated to seek him out next day in order 
fasten a quarrel. It would have ended in a shooting 
Dink did not lack pluck in physical encounters. True, wher 
an issue Was protrac ted he was known to grow nervou 
uncertain: but he bore an enviable name for courage 
notwithstanding 
And now his inability to call P. Amati to account 
manner made him rage It would be ridiculous to hi 
a row with the pedler Dink knew perfectl ell tl 
Ar ild not employ a gun under ar provocatio I 
iso Knew thoug? wild horse could not have drag¢ it 
ad! ion out ol hin that tr was not tro co lice 
he ere to give the pediler a severe beating the 


Continued on Page 28 
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Inner Secrets of a Banker’s 


By Edward Mott Woolley 
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\ K THEN I left college I was offered a job in a boiler 
shop, which I declined. This was in my home 
town, within a day’s ride of New York. The only 
other job at home that appealed to me was in a bank; but 
that job I couldn't get. You see, there was a general con- 
spiracy among my relatives to force me into some occupa- 
tion where I should have to labor hard for a few years at 
physical toil. My father and uncles believed in that sort 
of training as the groundwork for a career. I didn't; so 
| packed my grip and went up to the metropolis.” 

The man who begins his narrative in the words quoted 
above is today the president of a large bank and the owner 
of a big block of-its stock. Aside from the fact that his 
father paid for his education, he is self-made. He never 
had the backing of capital, and all the money he made was 
accumulated through his own efforts. The real value of 
his story lies in the lessons it carries to men engaged in 
miscellaneous business. A successful banker must have 
a broad outlook on all forms of commercial and industrial 
enterprise. This banker's present-day survey of business 
activities is keen and forceful. He tells why some men fail 
and why others succeed. 

“From the beginning,’’ he continued, “I had an ambi- 
tion to get into a bank. My first applications for work, 
then, were in that direction. At every bank I was asked my 
age and experience —and that seemed to settle my chances, 
At twenty-two, and without any practical knowledge, I 
wasn’t wanted. 

“IT have occasion to remember one such application in 
particular. I was given a foolscap sheet full of figures to 
add, and while | worked upon it a hawkeyed man timed 
me with a watch. Then he took my name and hall bedroom 
address and said the bank would let me know when it 
wanted me. Well, it did let me know—seven long years 
afterward; but just then none of the banks needed me. 
My money dwindled away; and I seemed about the most 
worthless specimen on earth.” 


Window- Dressing for Borrowing Purposes 


? )R the time being I gave up my banking mania. 

Desperately I went from place to place seeking work of 
any sort. When things were blackest and I had scarcely a 
dollar in my pocket I was offered two jobs inside of an hour. 
‘The first was a laborer’s place in a Washington Street com- 
mission house; the second a job as office helper with a 
wholesale concern. I took the latter at eight dollars a week, 
though the other would have paid ten. The office job 
came a little nearer to banking. I was firmly resolved that 
some day I'd get into a bank, 

“I got my first lesson in banking sooner than I expected, 
for I was put at work copying a list of my firm’s assets and 
liabilities which, the bookkeeper told me, was to go to the 
bank as data in connection with pending loans. 





“ Remarked That I Had Ne Intention of Marrying His Money or 
Any Member of His Family Except the Giri" 


ar. Js. WATSON 


or 


The original figures had been furnished by the book- 
keeper; but after my carefully written statement had 
gone to the ‘old man’s’ office it came back to me all 
marked up with pencil figures and erasures; I was instructed 
to rewrite it and put in the new figures. 

“Of course I was green, but not so green that I couldn't 
see what my employer had done. He had bolstered up the 
assets and trimmed the liabilities. The merchandise in 
stock had taken a jump, and even the fixtures had sud- 
denlv gained a thousand dollars in value. In sixty minutes 
the annual business had increased twenty per cent. 

“ Right here let me say that this wholesaler was no thief 
and had no intention of injuring the bank. He was a 
decent sort of man, honest in his commercial transactions 
and a church member; but you know there are little fibs 
in society that we call ‘white lies.’ So in business there are 
small pleasantries like this neat statement for the bank. 
In other words, as the bookkeeper put it, we were simply 
‘making a front.’ When folks went out to borrow money, 
he opined, this had to be done. 

“The bank loaned the money. I do not wish to be 
understood here as presenting this bank as a fair type; but 
you know some banks are run by poor business men. If 
the contrary were true there would be fewer mismanaged 
commercial houses. And please remember that in telling 
you this bit of history I am casting no reflections on busi- 
ness men as a whole. The country is full of able managers; 
but there are plenty of individuals in business, nevertheless, 
whom the coat would fit. 

“During the ensuing six months I saw several loans put 
through in the same way, and each time the financial 
prestidigit:tor at the head of the firm went himself one 
better. Finally the bank asked for a statement showing 
the assets in greater detail. I was set at work making 
a list of the customers who owed us money on account. 
More than half of this indebtedness was long past due— 
much of it hopelessly so. Notwithstanding this fact, I was 
instructed to enter most of the items under the heading, 
Good Accounts. 

“My conscience had troubled me and my sympathies 
were with the bank. Besides, I kncw something about 
overdue accounts. In my sophomore year at college I 
had loaned ten dollars to Con Jenks, a classmate, and 
I had long since wiped it off the slate as a tangible asset. 

“Now I hinted to my employer that some of the anti- 
quated items might properly go under the heading of 
Accounts Doubtful. 

“IT was ordered, with some heat, to make out the state- 
ment as directed or quit. My dander was up and I quit. 
If it hadn’t been for playing the rdle of informer I might 
have gone to the bank with my story. Besides, I thought 
it unlikely that the bank would welcome my advice. 

“Shortly afterward, however, the bank failed, and along 
with it the wholesale house and other concerns. 

“I was out of work, but I had 
learned something the value of which 
I did not realize at the time. Again I 
renewed my ambition to get into 
banking; but again I met the same 
rebuffs. During my weeks of idle- 
ness I wandered about the mystical 
regions of finance that lay below 
Fulton Street. I was drawn to the 
financial atmosphere just as some 
men are drawn toward electricity or 
chemistry. Most of my evenings I 
spent in the libraries, reading all 
I could find on banking and finance. 

“IT tramped from the Battery to 
Spuyten Duyvil a dozen times be- 
fore I finally secured work again 
as assistant bookkeeper in a soap 
factory. 

“Not long afterward the book- 
keeper died and I fell heir to his job 
at twelve-fifty a week. Presently i 
discovered some curious things. I’m 
going to tell you a little about them, 
because they bear directly on the 
chief specialty every good banker 
leans upon. That specialty may be 
expressed in two words—‘the truth.’ 
You see, all this time I was learning 
the banking business without know- 
ing it. Banking is only a shrewd 
knowledge of business in general. 
If I hadn’t learned all these things 
as I did I should never have got into 
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“I Was Ordered, With Some 
Heat, to Make Out the Statement as Directed or Quit" 


a bank. I think a good rule for business men to follow 
would be to imagine themselves in training for a bank 
president's job. 

“Well, you’ve heard the old saying that figures can’t lie. 
That isn’tso. On occasion, figures can be the most blatant 
liars in Christendom. 

““My employer in the soap factory was a man named 
Sullivan. Back of him, however, were a lot of stockholders 
who really owned most of the business. They looked to 
him for the profits. 

“Sullivan was given to long, mysterious calculations. 
For hours he would sit at his desk with a pencil and pad. 
He was a mathematical romancer; he wrote fairy tales 
with figures instead of words. 

“‘Let me explain briefly: The chief product of the plant 
was laundry soap in two or three varieties, but Sullivan 
himself was more interested in a pink medicated soap that 
he had invented. It was his hobby and he believed 
that eventually it would make him a Croesus, and al! the 
rest of the stockholders rich along with him; but the indis- 
putable fact stared him in the face that the pink soap just 
at present was costing far more than it sold for.” 


Straight Men With Crooked Imaginations 


“TNHE directors, not having invented the pink product, 
were not so keen about it. They cared more about 
profits in the present than in the future, even if those profits 
came from laundry soap that smelled like boiled cabbage. 
“It was up to Sullivan, then, to bring down the cost of 
making his scented pink cakes and to show an immediate 
profit from Department B, in which this product was made. 
“Sullivan’s calculations showed that the actual cost of 
the pink soap was something like seven cents a cake; to 
make it profitable he had to get it under four cents. All 
things are possible to the romancer, and this rather diffi- 
cult problem in manufacturing was easy for Sullivan. 
I, as the bookkeeper, knew exactly how he did it. 

“In a nutshell, the three extra cents had to be disposed 
of somehow. Well, there were three other departments in 
the factory—A, C and D. All of these made laundry soap. 
So Sullivan charged one cent to A, one to C and one to D. 
Presto! The thing was done. 

“Now I want to say that Sullivan, like my former 
employer, was an honest man—that is, he had no intention 
of wronging anybody or stealing anything. His imagina- 
tion was dishonest, nevertheless. Men of his class are very 
plentiful. They are fine fellows often, but they fail in what 
they undertake because they believe in fairy figures. 
Arithmetic to them is a most wonderful volume of romance. 

“**You see,’ Sullivan explained to me, ‘I’ve got to use my 
best judgment as the manager of this business— otherwise 
the plant would go to pieces mighty quick. I’ve got to 
plan for the future. My associates, not being genuine 
business men, look only at the present; but I’ll make ’em 
all millionaires with my pink beauty! Just watch me!’ 

“So Department B began to show profits, and after a 
while the stockholders were convinced they had a good 
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thing in the medicated soap; but Department A was 
running behind, and they decided to close it out and devote 
more attention to the pink product. 

“Sullivan was thus forced to readjust his figures, for the 
three cents now had to be divided between Departments C 
and D. Unhappily the additional burden made C and D 
loom up in forbidding proportions. The cost of making 
the laundry soap apparently was eating up all the profits. 
Still, Sullivan had faith in his medicated soap and he hung 
on with grim determination. 

‘Perhaps he might have pulled through and made a for- 
tune, after all, if the directors hadn't grown impatient over 
the unprofitable laundry soap. They decided to cut it 
down heavily and devote themselves largely to the pink 
cakes, since that was the only paying product of the plant. 

“Sullivan was in a bad hole. He and I knew that nothing 
but the laundry soap had been holding up the wabbly pink 
ovals. It had all been a wonderful fairy tale; but now the 
house was coming down over his head. The factory went 
broke in three months. 

““Once more I was out of a job, after two years at twelve 
dollars and a half a week. My ambition to be a banker 
seemed quite as much of a fairy story as Sullivan’s dream. 
Yet—as I saw it afterward—I was really a niche nearer my 
ultimate career. This experience in the soap factory 
illumined my path for me. The best lesson a banker can 
learn is that figures often lie, and the best financial lesson 
anybody can learn is to make figures tell the truth. 
Throttle them until they do. 

“I’ve seen a bunch of lying figures walk into many a 
widow’s home and steal her little inheritance. I’ve seen 
them take the money of orphans without the slightest 
compunction. I've seen them pick the pockets of old men 
who had worked a lifetime to save a meager competence, 
Stranger than all this, how- 
ever, I've seen these un- 
truthful figures destroy the 
most promising business 
houses —just as they de- 
stroyed Sullivan's soap fac- 
tory. It is perhaps natural 
that widows and children 
and old men should fall 
victims to romance; but that 
hardheaded business men 
should do so is a sad com- 
mentary on the present- 
day methods of training 
executives. 

“I'd like to emphasize the 
one thing that has done 
most to make me successful: 
I never accept any figures 
unless they show a proper 
pedigree. Every day I 
advise men to beware of 
figures. Whether they are 
buying a bond or a house, 
or manufacturing soap, or 
selling groceries, I say to 
them: ‘Don’t bother with 
anybody’s figures unless they 
come to you well introduced; 
then, before you give up any 
cash, require those figures to 
undergo a physical examina- 
tion and a sanity test.’”’ 


In for Myself 
- ELL, I was idle; so I 


ran up home fora few 
weeks to see my girl. In two 
and a half years I had saved 
between three and four hun- 
dred dollars. Even my rela- 
tives had to admit that I was not wholly a failure, for I 
came home well dressed, in good health and with cash in 
my pocket. New York hadn’t conquered me—nor had 
it conquered my determination to do what I had begun. 

“ However, I ran on to unexpected shoals up there in my 
home town; and this time they were the shoals of real 
romance. My prospective father-in-law had lost faith in 
me. He didn’t want his daughter to marry a nomadic 
bookkeeper who talked nonsense about the bank he was to 
own some day. The old gentleman had made a modest 
fortune running a combination brickyard and tile factory, 
and he didn’t propose to have his money spent by a light- 
weight, with more education than brains. He told me so 
in rather plain English one evening in the presence of his 
daughter. Well, there wasn’t much I could say. I merely 
remarked that I had no intention of marrying his money 
or any member of his family except the girl. Of course I 
knew that he’d picked out a rising young drygoods man of 
the town for a son-in-law; but, even if I didn’t have any 
brains, I could fight—and any fellow who got her away 
from me, I said, would have to reckon with a chap who'd 
played football. 


THE 





“The next night I left for New York —and the girl went 
with me. We'd been married ten minutes before the train 
left. It was a rash thing to do. Don't understand that 
I advise men to imitate me. In my case, however, it 
helped. I simply had to sink or swim—and I swam. It 
gave me the impulse to succeed. 

“Back in New York we went to housekeeping in a two- 
room, fourth-story flat on Lexington Avenue. After we 
had furnished it for ninety-nine dollars and ninety-nine 
cents and had spent a week viewing the wonders of the 
metropolis together, I started out once more to get a bank 
job. It was the same old story, however; and, after I had 
gone through the list of New York banks and those in 
Brooklyn, Jersey City and Hoboken, I reluctantly reached 
the conclusion that my time hadn't come. 

“It was then that my experience in New York suggested 
the idea of going into business for myself. I believed that 
a man who could make figures get down on their knees to 
him ought to have a good field. So one day I put a little 
advertisement in the classified columns of a morning 
newspaper. It was something like this: 


“Make your business tell you the truth; if there are false figures 
on your books they will ruin you. Let me tell you the story of the 
pink soap. Write to Expert Auditor, Lexington Avenue. 


“Tt is strange that so many business men must hire an 
expert accountant to find out why they are losing money. 
I often marveled at the apparent helplessness of business 
organizations to do these things themselves. The expert 
simply uses the common intelligence that ought to be 
a part of every organization. 

“The pink soap story caught a great many customers, 
I'll skip the details. Beginning in a small way I began to 
straighten out the books of New York houses. As my 











There was a General Conspiracy to Force Me Into Some Occupation Where I Shouid 


Have to Labor for a Few Years at Physical Toit 


experience grew I undertook bigger jobs. In almost every 
case I found the truth had been juggled with, either 
through ignorance or in the blind pursuit of a phantom. 
Perhaps two-thirds of the men for whom I worked had 
deliberately twisted their figures, not with the intention 
of robbing anybody, but in the hope of making two and 
two foot up six. 

** At the end of two years I was earning four or five thou- 
sand dollars a year and employing several assistants. We 
were now living in a comfortable apartment, but still on 
Lexington Avenue. One Christmas my wife’s father and 
mother came down to see us. Yes—we got their blessing. 
You see, the old gentleman had failed in his brick and tile 
business. I found out afterward where a lot of figures had 
been playing balloon with him for years. However, I 
always had a tender regard for tne old man; he was a fine, 
honest character— and a good grandfather. 

**T will pass over the next two or three years. I was now 
earning a net income of twelve or fifteen thousand doliars 
a year, and a good deal of my work was done for banks. 
I was often called upon to make special investigations and 
audits of commercial houses that were having trouble over 
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their banking credits; and in this way I gox the bankers’ 
viewpoint and atmosphere. My work attracted the 
attention of the best commercial banks in Manhattan. 

‘Nevertheless, I was surprised one day when I received 
an offer from the bank where I had footed up the figures 
seven years before. This institution wanted a man to take 
general charge of its commercial loans—subject, of course, 
to the direction of the president. 

“As the latter expressed it to me, he desired a cold- 
blooded man. In other words, he wanted a man who was 
trained in eliminating the visionary elements in business. 
The truth about the bank's borrowers, he said, would be 
worth a salary of twenty thousand dollars a year. 

“I assumed the place, with the title of vice-president. 
It was a proud day, I assure you. I had traveled a round- 
about way, but I had reached the goal I set out to attain 
years before. The best of it was that in the end it had 
come to me unsolicited.” 


Fairy Tales That Figures Tell 


“THE best positions almost always come that way. The 

young man who goes to New York or Chicago or San 
Francisco, or the boy who stays at home, is practically cer- 
tain to have good jobs offered him if he really goes about the 
task of building up sound judgment and knowledge in the 
field he enters. There is so much false judgment all round 
him, so much mediocre knowledge, so little grasp on the 
truth of things, that he’s pretty sure to win if he sticks to 
the motto that two and two cannot possibly make more 
than four. Moreover, comparatively few men have to take 
the circuitous route I traveled. 

“The first loan application that came to me was that of 
a small hat manufacturer. He wanted to borrow four 
thousand dollars for the 
purpose of discounting his 
bills; this, of course, was a 
proper purpose, Where the 
capital needed to run a busi- 
ness varies greatly, bank 
loans are vitally necessary. 
The banks are in business 
for the purpose of loaning; 
but they must not get the 
worst of it. 

“The hat manufacturer 
gave his net worth as seven- 
teen thousand dollars. 
Here —on the face of it— was 
agood loan. He had a busi- 
ness that was prospering, 
with the outlook exeellent; 
but when I asked him where 
he got his original capital | 
saw at once that something 
was wrong. He evaded me 
for a few minutes and then 
owned up that he had bor- 
rowed most of it from rela- 
tives and friends, without 
security. These men had 
confidence in him, he said, 
and he meant to pay them 
off as fast as he could, 
with ten per cent interest. 
The reason he hadn't put 
these loans in his liabilities 
was because they weren't 
matters of business, but of 


personal friendship. The 
money was as good as his 
own. 


“From the banker's view- 
point—the viewpoint of the 
cold-blooded truth — this 
manufacturer's net worth 
shrank suddenly from seventeen thousand dollars to four 
thousand. I did not question the man’s intention to pay 
off his friends, but I refused the loan because his financial 
vision was distorted. 

“There are plenty of men in business-—-and out of it 
who persuade themselves that their net worth has four or 
five naughts hitched to it; the trouble is that they make a 
mistake in their decimal points. When a banker gets after 
those naughts the decimal points move over to the left 

“I began right away to eliminate from our loans tl 
fairy-tale atmosphere. Grimm and Andersen are all right 
for the children, but the man in business will do better to 
work out problems in mathematics. He should always 
look in the back of his arithmetic to make sure his answer 
is right before he undertakes a new enterprise, branches 
out or goes to the bank to borrow. 

“It wasn’t long before our patrons began to see that I 
was a proposition to be reckoned with—some of our bor 
rowers called me the most brutal banker in town; ‘but 
I noticed a distinct improvement in the financial morals of 
some of them, The most reckless of our patrons had been 

(Continued on Page 4!) 
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HOME-RUN PARKINS 


RTHUR PEMBERTON PARKINS 
A did not enjoy even a bowing ac- 
quaintance with any philosophy of 
life, but his conceit was something mag- 
nificent to behold—and it served him as 
an excellent substitute. ‘Anything I tackle is done in 
my own way —and it’s done right!"" This was his anthem, 
his personal axiom, and the one thing for which he was 
ever known to show any real respect. 

Nor was this profound regard without some justifica- 
tion. His friends swore by him. Even his immediate 
relatives admitted to his face that he was “‘a fool for luck” 
and beasted most extravagantly about him in his absence. 
With such support, no ordinary means could have pre- 
vented Parkins from asserting his skill in all occupations 
worth while, among which he inciuded the several forms of 
poo! and billiards, various games of chance—and baseball. 

Baseball was, indeed, the keynote of his vocational 
genius. He had begun to play the great game at a tender 
age which he no longer cared to recall or have recalled, and 
had promptly determined to become a great baseball 
player; for baseball appealed to every fiber in his wiry 
little body. After he had learned to read, this resolution 
underwent a slight 
revision—Arthur 
Pemberton Parkins 
would be a “big 
leaguer.” 

When he arrived 
at the age of nine- 
teen itwas generally 
acknowledged, not 
only by himself but 
by other competent 
erities, that Art 
Parkins was some 
ballplayer! He 
had long since out- 
stripped the ama- 
teur talent of his 
locality and for the 
last two seasons had 
played with a semi- 
professional team; 
but, despite these 
encouraging signs, 
he was still undis- 
covered by the 
long-anticipated 
“‘seout,”’ 

March was fast 
approaching; the 
major-league clubs 
were already com- 
mencing te scatter over the 
South for their spring training 
trips; so Parkins reached 
another prompt determination. 
He would go south. 

He consulted his father on the 
subject. 

“Well, I’m proud of the honor 
of being asked anyhow,” said 
Parkins, Senior, who labored under no delusion concern- 
ing his parental sphere of influence. ‘‘Of course you'll go, 
no matter what I say.” 

“Of course.” 

“All right—you have my permission then; but don’t 
expect carfare from me either going or coming back —par- 
ticularly coming back, Walking, you will find, is splendid 
exercise!" 

“Tell that to the Danes!"’ was the flippant retort. “I'll 
come back in a private car.” 

Having thus satisfied his filial obligations and subse- 
quently negotiated a loan from an enthusiastic uncle, 
Parkins set out confidently. His destination was the 
training camp of the Titans, for it was that famous com- 
pany of diamond stars upon which he had decided to 
confer his wit and skill. 

Three days iater, when the afternoon express pulled into 
that Southern resort which boasted the presence of the 
Titans, Parkins was the first to alight—not that he was in 
any great hurry, but he always liked to be first. He had 
traveled from necessity in ways both uncertain and eco- 
nomical. The final stage of his pilgrimage, however, had 
been made in the smoking compartment of a Pullman, as 
befitted a prospective big leaguer. Arthur Pemberton 
Parkins was accessible to only one fear—namely, that some 
one might harbor even the momentary suspicion that he 
was a “piker.” 

About five o'clock that afternoon the Titans commenced 
to return to their hotel from the ball park where they 
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practiced; but they were not the skylarking, holiday 
company that might have been expected. The training 
trip was always a serious matter to them, as to all other 
experienced ballplayers. Moreover, a great calamity had 
befallen them. 

In the third inniag of a practice game that afternoon, 
Hank Conley, the Titans’ veteran shortstop—Conley, the 
star run-getter, the dependable fielder—had slipped in 
sliding to second and, catching his spikes in the basebag, 
had broken his ankle. 

This unfortunate accident, coming before the Titans 
had been assembled an entire week, had smitten them with 
an epidemic of gloom and foreboding; thousands of their 
loyal fans in a great Northern metropolis, where overcoats 
were still in vogue, would read of it in their morning papers 
with similar emotions. 

Among the last to arrive came Bob McFarlan, the 
Titans’ renowned manager, somber of spirit—for he had 
just visited the stricken 
Conley—but outwardly 
cheerful. He was far too 
much of a veteran and great 
leader to let any of his 
discouraged squad perceive 
his true feelings concern- 
ing the suddenly shattered 
infield. 

A slim, well-built young 
man,who had been observing 
























JUSTICE 


Parkins had planned this occasion so 
many times while questing southward that 
now, with the great manager actually 
within his grasp, he weuld have liked to 
celebrate it in some more suitable manner 
than by a mere handshake. He could already picture his 
name in the box-score of the Titans, with the gleaming 
legend of four hits, three stolen bases, six putouts and, 
say, ten assists at its immediate right! 

McFarlan accepted the proffered hand cautiously and 
without enthusiasm. Each season a host of agents and 
traveling men sought his acquaintance for every conceiv- 
able reason, from that of asking permission to name a 
new suspender or brand of liniment in his honor to the 
mere opportunity of shaking his hand and inviting him to 
“have something.”” The manager had mentally ticketed 
his verbal assailant among this indiscriminate host, but 
Parkins quickly dispelled that illusion. 

““My name is Parkins—Arthur P. Parkins,” he at once 
announced. “I’m a recruit. At least, I decided to play 
professional ball and have come down here to let you give 
me a tryout.”’ The “recruit’’ smiled engagingly. 

The Titans’ leader gasped at this ingenuous offer and 
stared at its propounder as though questioning the sanity 
of that young man. His glance was readily interpreted. 

“I suppose this does seem a little queer, but then it’s 
an exceptional case,”’ explained Parkins. “I got tired of 
semi-pro. teams. Your scouts don’t seem to hobble round 
much, so I came south to do their work for them. I know 
I can make good. All I want is to be looked over tomor- 
row —one look will cinch it. Of course I'll stand the tax 
here myself until I sign up,”’ he concluded magnanimously. 

McFarlan thought he had encountered about every 
known type of youth during his years of wide experience. 
Each spring a varied assortment of embryonic major 
leaguers came under his discerning eye, but always on 
some one’s recommendation, however unsatisfactory and 
worthless it might later prove to be. Here, however, was 
anew type—a self-reliant youth who had journeyed several 
hundred miles because he knew he could make good! 

The manager smiled sardonically. 

“Young man,” said he, “you should never have come 
farther south than Washington. You have all the symp- 
toms of a great politician.” 

“There'll be time enough for that when I get older and 
begin to stiffen up,” replied Parkins, laughing indulgently. 
“Baseball is my 
game now!” 



















“What do you 
play?” 

“Shortstop.” 

McFarlan was not 
unreasonably super- 
stitious, but the 
coincidence could 
not be denied. He 
thought of the dis- 
abled Conley, of the 
showing made by 
Lowrey and Denni- 
son, his two infield 
recruits, and then 
of the coming of this 
Arthur P. Parkins 
unheralded and 
unbidden. 

“You must be an 
omen,” said he good- 
humoredly. 

“Sure! An omen! 
You took the word 
right out of my 











mouth. I’m the only 








“Be Patient, Old Fellow! I’m Still Sporting My Littie Shovel —and I Might Dig it Up Yet"’ 


the passing ballplayers with interest, stared intently at 
McFarlan as that personage entered the lobby and walked 
toward the desk. Apparently satisfied, the young man 
arose from the depths of his armchair and came forward 
te meet or rather to intercept the manager before he got 
away to his room. 

His manner was brisk and alert, his clothes of an awe- 
inspiring pattern, while his very broad-brimmed derby 
was pushed back and dexterously maintained at that acute 
angle which in some localities is deemed jaunty. The young 
man’s whole person radiated self-reliance and profound 
personal admiration. 

“This is Manager McFarlan, isn’t it? I was sure of 
you—your pictures are scattered round pretty promiscu- 
ous, you know,” he said, extending his hand grandly and 
restraining with some difficulty a jovial impulse to slap the 
Titans’ manager on the back. 


original human rab- 

bit’s foot, horseshoe 

and four-leaf clover combined!” glibly recited Parkins. 
“Huh! You talk more like an auctioneer!” McFarlan 


"declared, adding: “Well, it might be worse. Stick round 


until tomorrow morning and I'll look you over. You might 
as well eat with the team this evening.” 

“Then it’s settled!’ exclaimed Parkins, jubilantly 
assailing the manager’s hand, his last vague doubt of 
himself dissipated for all time. 

“Oh, never mind the altitude record; stay close to 
earth with us,”’ admonished the manager. ‘“ You haven’t 
been signed up yet, you know.” 

“*Not yet, but soon,’” quoted Parkins, and he strode 
up to the desk to obtain a room, in which effort he was suc- 
cessful without further depletion of his monetary resources, 
thanks to his apparent intimacy with McFarlan. 

When Parkins appeared at dinner the Titans’ manager, 
who did not believe in explanations, simply mentioned the 
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newcomer’s name by way of introduction; but the most 
perfunctory of presentations more than sufficed that young 
enthusiast. 

“A greeting to old and young!” he called, with a genial 
wave of the hand; and then, as he captured a vacant chair 
between Wilcox, the Titans’ famous second baseman, and 
Clinton, an outfielder, he gravely addressed an imaginary 
minstrel troupe. ‘‘Gentlemen, be seated! . . . Waiter, 
your attention here, please!" 

Arthur Pemberton Parkins had never enjoyed any 
previous meal as he did that one. His methods of getting 
acquainted were mainly vocal and here was an unparalleled 
opportunity. He fairly breezed along. 

“T always did like music—and now Mac’s gone and 
hired a band!” dryly remarked Larry Donavan, the club’s 
premier catcher and a vaudeville performer of some note. 

“The green-eyed monster has got you, Larry. Your 
nose is clear out of joint,’ ““One-two-three” Harrison, the 
celebrated pitcher, declared with mock seriousness. ‘* You'll 
have to take your denatured witticisms to the cleaners. 
This kid is the original comic supplement!” 

Though at the other end of the Titans’ long table, 
Parkins caught this last observation. 

“You've got my label, sport!” he called. “Wit and 
humor would soon become a lost art if it wasn’t for fellows 
like me.” 

“Huh!” retorted Harrison. “A few more fellows like 
you would make wit and humor a capital offense.” 

“Drop another quarter in the meter,"’ laughed Parkins. 
“T like your line of gas. I say, waiter, are you ever 
troubled with insomnia during meal hours?” 

Yet, despite this raillery and Parkins’ lingual flood, the 
shadow of Conley’s misfortune still hung over the Titans. 
Eventually the conversation turned to it. 

“Why, what happened to him?” Parkins inquired of 
Clinton. 


Say, where have you been dozing?” ungraciously 
queried the outfielder. 

“Cheese it, kid! I just got in,” said the newcomer. 
““What do you take me for—-the weather bureau? I don’t 
know about things before they happen.” 

Clinton, with a year’s big-league experience weighing 
heavily upon him, scowled at this effrontery. 

“Con broke his ankle sliding to second this afternoon,” 
he curtly explained. ‘Caught his spikes in the basebag 
somehow. It’s a mighty bad break. The doc says he may 
be laid up the whole season.” 

“Gee! That is bad!” exclaimed Parkins, and then 
added hopefully: “‘ Well, it’s mighty lucky all round that 
I happened this way!” 

Lowrey and Dennison, the two recruit infielders, glared 
fiercely. The rest of the Titans indulged in a pitying grin. 

“There’s one sure thing, son—you'll never commit 
suicide!" Riley, the club’s leading exponent of the “‘spit- 
ball,” declared sarcastically. “If it wasn’t for my fear of 
infringing on most of the recent musical comedies and joke 
books I'd tell you that you just hate yourself!” 

Arthur Pemberton Parkins smiled with fine tolerance. 

“Those merry quips and jests sound mighty good now,” 
he conceded; “‘but inside of a month you guys will be 
calling me the wisest little chicken that ever crossed the 
speedway.” 

“Yes —and then we'll walk down the aisle in a body and 
lay an R. I. P. on your coffin. Some awful nice lies are told 
about the dead!" drawled Donavan. 

The “classiest one laughed heartily with the rest of the 
club at this sally, removing most of its sting thereby. 

“Say, I'm going to enjoy it here. This bunch just suits 
me to death!” he avowed with a sage chuckle, attacking 
his second portion of dessert. 

As Riley rose to leave the table a few minutes later, he 
called to Wilcox: 

“T’ll shoot you a game of billiards, Jack.” 

“Sure, I'll go you,” amiably agreed Parkins, pushing 
back his chair. 


Arthur Pemberton Parkins 
the Best Shortstop in His League 
Suddenty, and to His Own Intense Surprise, Sat Down 


“Now look here " The 
pitcher seemed about to throw 
¢ something. Then he changed 
‘ his mind; it was a shame to let 
an easy thing like this get away. 
“All right, we'll make it 
three-handed,” he assented, 
€ concluding whimsically: “Is 
there any other young lady or 
A gent present who would like to 
horn in on the billiard cham- 

. pionship of Missouri?” 

« The skill of Riley and Wilcox 
with the cue was much revered 
by their teammates, and the 
“championship” had many 
spectators. 

“Here’s where somebody 
gets trimmed good and 
proper!”’ Donavan jubilantly 
confided to Harrison. 

Somebody did; in fact, when 
play stopped an hour and a 
half later, both Riley and Wilcox merited that distinction, 
while the financial horizon of Parkins was considerably 
brighter, and the Titans had been treated to an exhibition 
of billiards as brilliant as it was unexpected. 

Flushed though not surprised by this success, the club's 
prospective addition looked round for a field of further 
activity. The sight of a pair of traveling men purchasing 
a pack of cards at the cigar stand gave him his inspiration. 

“How about a game of cards— poker, for instance?” he 
inquired with the splendid indifference of sophisticated 
youth. 

“Sure! Poker!" There was almost a polite riot to 
accommodate him. 

The Titans were known to fame in the world of sport 
for two reasons—their prowess as baseball players, the 
source of their respective incomes; and their abiding love 
for the game of “draw,” the principal means by which 
they recklessly-—-and often vainly—sought to distribute 
said incomes. 

However, Parkins was not to be denied, even in the 
midst of such talent. His luck was uncanny —his methods 
unique and practical but strictly legitimate, as nine doubt 
ing witnesses of the game took the trouble to confirm. 
And so well did he apply the two that, when the party 
broke up at an hour somewhat later than was customary 
during spring training, the newcomer smilingly faced his 
opponents from behind a veritable fortification of chips. 

“You bet you don’t have to go abroad to appreciate 
our national colors!”’ he asserted, admiring his evening's 
handiwork. Then, as he prepared to seek his own room, 
he continued: “Men, I've spent a very festive evening 
and a very profitable one too. You're a great bunch of 
sports; but you've certainly got to pass the laurels up to 
me!” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” said Riley ironically. ‘“ You seem 
to be hale and hearty, and able to reach and grab for 
yourself!” 

“Right-O, my little gimlet!"’ declared Parkins, una- 
bashed as ever. “I'm the original unabridged edition of 
How to Grab the Gold Medal, Pocket the Purse and Bag 
the Bouquet. See you at breakfast!” 

And nonchalantly, with the ease and manner of long 
acquaintance, Arthur Pemberton Parkins took himself 
off, his capital and his self-esteem increased a 
dozenfold. 


The following morning found him the first on 
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him. The newest of the would-be-Titans’ triumph the pre 
ceding evening had raised him to a place of interest rarely 
attained by a recruit 

**Now we'll see whether our modest young friend is a real 
ballplayer or just the village cut-up,”” Harrison called to 
Donavan, with whom he had been warming up. 

Parkins stood at ease, confidently swinging his bat. 

“Well, well, old sprinkling cart,” he jeered, referring to 
Riley’s favorite offering—the spitball—‘‘let’s see what 
you have on tap this morning; but go easy with the lubri- 
cation. These clothes don’t belong to me and | forgot to 
bring a raincoat.” 

Riley had been one of the most liberal contributors 
to Parkins’ financial aggrandizement the night before; 
moreover, he had a very short temper. 

“If you connect with this it'll be because you put your 
face in front of it!’ he sneered. 

**How very rude!” mocked the youth at bat. “ Well, let 
me tell you something, old man: I am going to hit it; and 
when I do I wouldn’t advise you to put your face or any 
other part of your carcass in front of it. If you do you'll 


have to be plugged up with a cushion! 

Benson, the substitute catcher, signaled for a high 
“‘fast”’ ball, the downfall of many a “‘busher.” This signal 
concluded the catcher’s participation in the matter; for, 
true to his word, Parkins did “connect with it,” driving 
the ball on a line far into the outfield. 

“Jumping three-baggers!”’ exclaimed Wilcox, producing 
a phrase appropriate to the occasion. “I'll eat the batbag 
if that kid isn’t a free swinger!’’—by which the second 
baseman meant that Parkins was one of those dangerous 
and much-sought batters who hit with a full swing rather 
than the shorter chopping stroke employed by most 
ballplayers. 

Parkins signed a Titan contract that very evening. In 
both the morning and afternoon practice his performances 
had been of the most brilliant character; yet, withal, he 
had conveyed the impression that he was not overexerting 
himself. This feature, far more than his style when at bat, 
his splendid exhibitions of fielding and fleet base-running, 
appealed to McFarlan. 

“That kid has a head and he uses it,”’ the manager had 
said to Donavan on their way back to the hotel that after- 
noon. “‘I know he’s the kind that stirs up more trouble 
than any six ordinary recruits; that he'll talk back to 
everybody, including umpires-and get fined for it; but 
a little farming out will soon knock off those edges. He 
was the only youngster on the field today who didn't 
nearly break his fool neck trying to impress me; he knew 
it was his only chance too. That's the kind of sense that'll 
make a great ballplayer some day; and vou can bet I'm 
going to tie my string on him while I have the chance.” 

Had the subject of this tribute chanced to overhear it, 
he would have been highly gratitied. Over a year before 
Parkins had happened upon a newspaper sketch of the 
Titans’ great leader. Among the other characteristics, 
this article had recalled that common-sense, as typified 
by a proper conservation of strength and energy, was to 
MeFarlan the chief requisite in a young-player; and it had 
been with no little effort that Parkins had restrained his 
impulse to show a few “‘fireworks.”’ The Titans’ newest 
recruit was, in truth, a genius. 

The “farming out” predicted by McFarlan never came 
to pass, however. His position with the Titans assured 
for the training trip at least, Parkins proceeded in various 
ways to show just how good a ballplayer he really was, and 


hand for practice, fresh and ready to take up his ey 


burden as a regular Titan. He had started for 


the ball park early, scorning the use of the club's . /~ 
Pi 


stage for the avowed reason of needing the “lim- \ 
bering up.” A} 

Parkins’ prolific genius had realized that, since 
a new uniform would searcely be provided for 
one in his uncertain position, the sooner he 
reached the dressing room the better his oppor- 
tunity for selecting a suitable attire. 

The main body of the team arrived to find him 
earnestly occupied in juggling five old base D 
balls—an edifying spectacle, applauded by nine 
urchins, two assistant ground keepers and a 
zealous “Sunday special” writer. He was clad 
in a nondescript assortment of misfits that he 
had chosen owing to their accessibility and size 
“For,” he reasoned, “the smaller the garment 
the easier I can lick its owner, in case he happens 
to show up and gets fresh.” 

The morning workout progressed rapidly 
under McFarlan’s astute direction, in spite of 
the number of regular Titans and of those who 
coveted that honorable designation. Parkins 
found himself among the recruits selected for 
batting practice, and when his turn came to face 
Riley, who was serving them up, every player on 
the field wes either openly or covertly watching 





“This is Manager McePartan, Ien't it? 1 Was Sure of You Your 


Pictures are Scattered Round Pretty Promiscucas, You Kaew" 
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so far succeeded that within a week it was commonly under- 
stood that he would survive the weeding out of those 
recruits who must return to the minor leagues for further 
polishing. He himself had never doubted it. 

This continued success, as might be supposed, had a far 
from chastening effect upon Parkins’ highly combustible 
personality. He monopolized the conversation; advised 
and ruthlessly criticised men who had been well known in 
baseballdom when he was still an inmate of short pants 
and the grammar school; tock no one seriously but him- 
seif-—and generally succeeded in being as intolerable as 
only braggart vouth can. 

However, though not even admitting it among them- 
selves, the Titans harbored a secret admiration for their 
latest addition, whose every other breath was a boast, and 
who rarely failed to make good his pretensions. Keenly 
aware of his really exceptional talents, they would have 
been glad to be able to welcome him fraternally; but their 
attempts to effect his social regeneration were repulsed. 

He absolutely refused to “fall for” any of the elaborate 
guiles with which recruits are ordinarily humbled. More- 
over, he outran them; he beat them at cards, at pool 
and billiards, and at shooting craps. Even in the physi- 
eal encounters, with which the first few weeks of his pro- 
fessional career were well filled, he held his own—and the 
‘Titans were as sturdy a company of scrappers as could be 
collected outside the prize-ring. In short, Parkins proved 
himeelf to be as dauntiless of spirit as he was reckless of 
tongue, and at all times on familiar terms with trouble. 

“The grass will always grow fresh and green where that 
kid is. He's sure the limit!” Donavan exclaimed one day 
after a particularly heated argument with Parkins, who 
had casually insinuated that the catcher went after fouls 
“like a cop on a fixed post.” 

“ And the way he pulls off his line of bull! It’s a crime!” 
declared Wilcox, stifling a note of appreciation that crept 
into his tone. “In Dallas, this afternoon—you know—the 
first time he came up he only hit a little pop-fly to Lyons. 
Well, when he came to bat again, in the third, Lyons 
started to kid him about it. It made Arthur P. hot and 
| heard him say: ‘All right, Mr. Busher; I’m going to hit 
another one right where you can pluck it, but you'd better 
duck mighty quick or you'll be buried without that bone- 
box you've got nerve enough to call a head!’ And you 
know how he slammed the first ball; and I'll bet it didn’t 
pass more than a foot west of that bush pitcher's jaw!” 

“A foot!” snorted Harrison. ‘Parkins told me: ‘It 
breezed so close to that Dallas guy’s chops he won’t have 
to shave again till he’s an old man!’” 

The Titans laughed. 

“Never mind!” said Riley. ‘Some day he’ll forget and 
pile into Mae by mistake; and then—Bing! Up among 
the choir for Arthur. When Mac 
gets through with that guy he'll be 


skillful indifference; but it was his style of coaching that 
stood forth as the bright and particular beacon of his 
genius. Though at all other times a tireless conversational 
artist, when located in the coacher’s box he scorned such 
a commonplace tool and resorted to howls and groans. 
The effect was remarkable. The vocal woe of the lost soul, 
the mortally stricken, and the strayed hound puppy were 
all included among his nerve-racking reproductions, which, 
in spite of all individual and collective efforts, could neither 
be discouraged nor suppressed. 

When questioned by his teammates Parkins smiled 
patronizingly. 

“Gee! That's only a little tuning up,” he scoffed. 
“Wait till we get home and the season starts—a zoo 
at feeding-time will sound like a deaf-and-dumb asylum 
compared to me!” 

Such a talented and unusual performer naturally did 
not reach the home city of the Titans unannounced. From 
the first morning, when he had initiated the Sunday special 
writer into the art of juggling, Parkins had diligently 
courted the attention of the newspaper men traveling with 
the club. 

His industry in this particular was unnecessary, how- 
ever, for the sporting writers were rarely blessed with such 
copy as Arthur Pemberton Parkins, and their references 
to him left very little to be desired in point of sarcasm 
and journalistic humor. Nevertheless, though ridiculing 
his numerous faults with comical exaggeration, they were 
scrupulously just concerning his ballplaying ability and 
never failed to acknowledge that McFarlan had garnered 
another star for his constellation. 

Thus the great body of the fans, eagerly sopping up 
every drop ef news from their favorite Titans, had read of 
Parkins’ exploits and had laughed over them; and they 
commenced to cherish their author before they ever saw 
that individual. When they did see him this liking fairly 
exploded into that supreme degree of adoration that only 
the true baseball fan—the greatest hero-worshiper of them 
all—can bestow. 

The new shortstop had captured the popular regard in 
a prompt and characteristic manner. In the first inning 
of the opening game, with two out, Wilcox had revived 
hope by driving a two-bagger to left. Amid a hush of 
expectancy Parkins strolled to the plate, deftly whirling 
his bat after a fashion calculated to focus every straying 
eye upon himself. He had already treated the spectators 
to a dazzling display of fielding during the infield practice 
before the game. They were prepared for the best and 
they got it. 

Casually his eye swept the packed stands; carefully he 
tapped a bit of turf from his spikes with his bat and then 
hit a swift drop for three bases. Now to most recruits 
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this would have seemed fitting and sufficient as a major- 
league début—not so Parkins. Any one can hit a triple 
and bring in a run—particularly when the game has 
scarcely started; his initial effort must be garnished with 
some individual feature. So he stole home! 

“Well, he’s an awful dose; but he sure is there with the 
goods!” Larry Donavan asserted in the dressing room 
after the game. ‘He has everything that people like to 
pay their money to see. He’s the world’s champion 
grandstander—and he gets away with it!” 

“Yes, he got away with a homer, a triple and a single, 
not to speak of five putouts, seven assists, three stolen 
bases, with twenty-nine howls and groans thrown in,” 
chanted Lane, the third baseman. “The kid will be 
famous by tomorrow morning; and then—weil, I guess 
we'll be the happy little goats, unless Dan’s beautiful 
dream comes true.” 

“That's all right,” defended Riley; “it’s coming!” 

“What’s coming?” queried Parkins as he joined the 
group. 

“A funeral!” snapped the slab-artist sententiously. 

The Titans’ shortstop pretended to construe another 
meaning from his teammate’s remark. 

“Oh, cheer up, Dan, old scout! You're not so awful old, 
even though you are getting bald and the sticksmiths have 
begun to flag your lame-duck ball,” he encouraged with 
mock solicitude, applying a neat verbal kick to Riley’s 
most tender considerations—his age, his hair and his 
“spitter.”” It was Parkins’ ruthless trampling within those 
sacred precincts that had done so much toward cementing 
the hostility of the pitcher. 

True to Lane’s predictions, Parkins did become famous 
in a night. From that opening day forth, his reputation 
never ceased to thrive; and his conceit, proving as elastic 
as his genius, easily kept pace with it. As was customary 
at the advent of a new star, the seven other clubs sought 
at once for some vital spot in his armor—some means, how- 
ever small, by which his brilliant talents and quenchless 
spirit might be tempered. The Titans themselves had 
fondly embraced a similar illusion during the first few 
days of their acquaintance with him; but all eventually 
came to agree with Wilcox—‘“‘If such an opening did exist 
Parkins certainly didn’t bring it with him.” 

In time, even Riley’s familiar prophecy began to wane, 
for the harmony between McFarlan and his new shortstop 
remained unshaken. The manager had realized early in 
the season that Parkins’ individuality in itself was a great 
drawing card and therefore was well left alone. At home 
and on the road, hundreds of people came just to see 
MeFarlan’s latest sensation perform; and that young 
enthusiast never failed to reward their interest with some 
specialty. He had continued to earn his salary even while 
laid up for a week in July with a split 
finger. In that memorable period 





so meek a lamb will seem like a 
drunken cowboy alongside of him.” 

“Not Parkins,” Wilcox asserted. 
“Give him ten minutes and he’d be 
up getting an apology. Nobody 
wants to see it more than I do; but 
age and death are the only things 
that'll ever cure that kid.” 

“Well, you wait round and keep 
your iamps trimmed,” insisted 
Riley. “ You'll find out I'm right.” 
And the Titans waited hopefully. 

They were still waiting, though 
with less hope, when the club con- 
cluded its sojourn in the South and 
commenced to work northwards, 
playing numerous exhibition games 
on the way. This was the final tun- 
ing up before the opening of the 
championship season. 

The future occupant of Conley’s 
place had been definitely decided on 
long before that eventful moment 
arrived however. Parkins, the irre- 
pressible, had never ceased to flour- 
ish; but even Riley, his harshest 
critic, admitted Parkins’ superiority 
over the Titans’ other substitute in- 
fielders. Indeed, though a calamity 
in a social sense, as a shortstop and 
all-round ballplayer he seemed to 
become better with every game. 

In these exhibitions of his skill on 
the diamond, as in all his other per- 
formances, Parkins adhered strictly 
to his original doctrine—not only 
did he do them right, but in a way 
strictly his own. 

He utilized every opportunity to 
create a sensation; and often, in 
moments of great need, he would 
create the opportunity. The easiest 








he had quickly contrived a new 
assortment of coaching abomina- 
tions—and it has been said that 
more Titans received free transpor- 
tation to first in that one week than 
in any other fortnight from April to 
October! 

On his part, Parkins felt a certain 

admiration for McFarlan, the one 
man connected with the club who 
seemed able to appreciate him. Thus 
peace had reigned so far as manager 
and shortstop were concerned; the 
team of the former had prospered 
and the latter’s regeneration con- 
tinued to be as remote as ever. 
It was a great pennant race that 
year. Up to the first of August any 
one of five clubs had a chance to 
capture the flag, then the field com- 
menced to narrow down until only 
the Busters, the boast and pride of 
half the West, and McFarlan’s club 
remained to fight it out through the 
last five weeks of the season. 

The struggle had been a grueling 
one for the Titans. One misfortune 
after another had come upon them; 
and it was due in no small way to the 
achievements and untiring efforts of 
Parkins that they had been able to 
stay at the top. The very charac- 
teristics that made him intolerable 
off the diamond — his unrestrainable 
spirit; his utter disregard for others; 
his assurance and sarcastic wit — were 
valued assets in such a contest. 

The Titans’ youthful shortstop 
proved to be a natural leader. His 
teammates recognized it and, as 
might be expected, he did also. He 








roller and the hottest Texas leaguer 
were fielded with the same dashing, 


They Hoarsely Promised Him Innumerabie Automobiles, Houses and Other Gifts 


shouted and encouraged; contested 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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of Binks’ working after hours at the 
office, he was more agitated, more 
busy than ever. He went up and down the 
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pale, she joined the men in the office. 
In like manner summons came for Miss 
Meeks, then for Miss Krog, then for the 
“windmill.” As the door closed upon 





aisle like a wounded game-bird flu‘ tering in the last 
struggle. He would interrupt the girls in their work 
and ask Miss Krog the same questions repeatedly, 
but he didn’t stop at my desk. 

I worked assiduously with the correspondence. 
The merry round of engagements, weddings, births, 
new jobs and postponements went right on, and we 
congratulated, condoned and sympathized with 
unfailing ardor—that is, the formsdid. I had become 
very rapid at dictating, and Miss Meeks took my 
dictation with an accuracy and a dispatch that 
delighted my soul. I really loved the work, and as 
I had been promised a substantial raise—whatever 
that might mean in Mr. Binks’ understanding—I 
ought to have been easy in my mind. But I wasn’t. 
An unrest pervaded the office atmosphere; something 
portentous was in the air. Every one was more or 
less affected by a peculiar current running riot 
among us, and we seemed on the eve of something 
but what was it? At last I reached the conclu- 
sion that it was a dissolution of the partnership. 
The two men quarreled so incessantly that by no 
possibility could the present situation continue much 
longer. Bittner would naturally be the one to draw 
out, as Binks virtually possessed the business, body 
and soul. I felt badly enough over it. I found my- 
self wondering whether, if Bittner should pull out, 
he would start a rival business, and if he did so 
whether he could be persuaded to take me on. 
Binks’ work was interesting, but Bittner’s was thrill- 
ing. He was always starting something new; to work 
with him would mean to live in a state of adventure. 

I looked over the whole office and wished there were 
one person with whom I might talk confidentially. 
There was handsome Miss Krog, who went about 
her tasks in a petrified silence that was far from 
inviting; and besides, I had tried her before. There 
was the bristly bookkeeper, darting icy glances 
between the bars to catch any girl wasting her time 
or ascrap of paper. There was her little assistant, 
working away like a partly disorganized windmill 
I could never regard her as a person. The girl 
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them I caught a glimpse of three strange faces 
sleek-appearing professional men. 

In awful calm we all worked on. Not a machine 
stopped, not a whisper was heard, but every pair of 
ears was strained toward those drawn green doors 
and every one knew that something was happening. 
From time to time I heard voices, now excited and 
protesting, now cold and deliberate. No words were 
heard, only voices; they gave an impression of awful 
finality, of doom. 

For an hour we typed, wrote, dictated, facing 
those ominous green doors; then they softly slid 
apart. The three strange men, hat in hand, were 
leaving by the outside door. Miss Meeks and the 
“windmill” had already gone. Miss Sharp sat at a 
table, her face bowed on her hands. Binks, white, 
his lips drawn and purple, his eyes strained and 
expressionless, was the first to move. He paused 
a moment by his desk, then turned and, almost stag- 
gering, took up his hat and coat and without a word 
left the office. Bittner stood, calm, patient, silent, 
waiting. Miss Krog, as though all at once awakened 
from a daze, returned to her desk in the operating 
room; but she sat very still, her eyes fixed on her 
clasped hands. Still Bittner waited. Miss Sharp at 
last got up, very red of face and wet of eyes, flaunted 
over to her cage, jerked open her desk drawers one 
after another, took out some odds and ends of per- 
sonal belongings, pulled her wraps off the hook and 
followed Binks. Then Bittner turned, threw off his 
coat, removed his cuffs and sat down in his place 
at the desk. 

“William!” he called sharply to the office boy, 
“clean out that side of the desk.” 

“Mr. Binks’ side?” William asked; he had never 
been allowed to touch Mr. Binks’ papers. 

“There ain't any Binks any more,” Bittner re- 
marked, and began to pare his nails. 

It was many months before these outlines were 
fully filled in for me; but this was not necessary I 
had understood enough. It developed that Bittner 








at the head of the card-filing department was wholly 
absorbed in her coming marriage, when she would 
“quit workin’’’; so she was impossible. 

I looked at dingy Miss Meeks. She certainly knew her 
business, but that was all; she didn’t know any one else's; 
and it would be no use to try to gossip with her. Each in 
turn was discarded as fast as heralded, and I had given 
up all hope of having a gossipy talk when Bittner sauntered 
in, wearing an expression almost gay in its bland and 
easy-going good humor. He looked about the office, then 
his eyes came back and met mine. In response to his 
light-heartedness I smiled, and immediately was sorry. 
Somehow that smile gave me a feeling that I knew all 
about it, was on the inside, and yet this wasn’t true. 
I can’t explain my sense of understanding that which I 
certainly did not understand. He followed the smile and 
came over to my desk. 

“ Workin’ hard?” he asked lazily. 

“It's the office habit,”’ I retorted, again smiling with 
a slow, sure sense of understanding. 

“T don’t think you all work as hard as you pretend to,” 
he answered banteringly. 

“We are all trying to deceive you,” I said, looking at 
him very straight. 


The Last Day of the Old Firm 


IS gay mood was instantly checked and his eyes nar- 

rowed into a quick, sharp question. He was very close; 
Binks was at the other end of the office, yelling an order at 
William. This was my chance; should I choose the least 
of the evils? Something—perhaps a sense of loyalty to 
Binks —made me hold my tongue. I only said quite in 
a matter-of-fact tone: “‘I was interested in your book, 
Mr. Bittner. When it becomes possible i hope you will 
let me go on with it.” 

He smiled in au enigmatic way that somehow reassured 
me and went on down the aisle, evidently to find a stick 
to whittle, for he came back with only that. Soon he left 
the office, as was his habit. 

Binks, beside himself with many tasks, continued to fly 
and splutter up and down the aisles, giving orders, counter- 
manding them, changing the filing system, running back 
to his desk to dictate furiously. At noon he was up and 
off for a quick lunch, and back again before the girls had 
finished their sandwiches and doughnuts. Once more he 


The Three Strange Men, Hat in Hand, Were Leaving 
by the Outside Door 


settled down at his desk and went to work on the letters 
that had come in during his absence, opening them, record- 
ing checks and money orders, not forgetting to cut the 
envelopes carefully and stack the neat piles of backs for 
future use, again dictating, giving orders and looking at 
work over the girls’ shoulders. Once when he brought me 
a pile of letters to answer | noticed that he looked hot and 
feverish. 

Bittner returned soon after luncheon. As the afternoon 
wore on the tension became higher. Girls thrust sheets of 
paper into their machines and pulled them out with a 
rapidity never before reached; Miss Krog was tense, 
silent and pale; the bookkeeper bristled; her little assist- 
ant’s arms flew up and down like a windmill in a cyclone, 
now wholly disorganized; I dictated at a furious pace, 
and the pencil of my stenographer moved over the page 
like lightning. 

Bittner alone was calm. All afternoon he sat smiling, 
musing, whittling. Once, glancing out of the window, he 
remarked that he believed it was going to rain. I wondered 
how he could be so insensible, and still my subconsciousness 
knew. 

William had just turned on the lights when I looked out 
the window and saw by a neighboring clock that it was 
four. Bittner and Binks were at their places on opposite 
sides of the big desk, Binks opening mail. As my eyes 
returned from the great clock I saw Bittner take his knife 
from his pocket and, turning sideways to face the operat- 
ing room, kick the waste basket into position before him. 
Then he began to gouge at the old ruler he had picked up 
that morning, letting the bits of wood fall into the basket. 
William swiftly passed my desk, grasped the green folding 
doors that shut off the alcove and drew them together. In 
the instant’s interval I saw Binks spring to his feet with 
a startled, wild face; and I saw Bittner lift his head and 
turn toward Binks eyes that looked like bright points of 
steel in firelight. His knife was at rest in his hand and the 
ruler dropped into the basket. William took up his place 
near the drawn doors and at once lost himself in a funny 
page from an old paper that lay handy. 

Presently there was a rap. William drew the green 
doors apart, received an order, then closed them and went 
to the bookkeeper’s cage and spoke to Miss Sharp. Deadly 





had become suspicious of Binks some time before my 
arrival on the scene, and had gradually worked into 
his employ several private detectives. One was the 
little “ windmill” assistant to the bookkeeper; another was 
the gray stenographer, Miss Meeks; still another, as 
scrubwoman, got the job of cleaning Binks’ apartment. In 
this way Bittner verified his suspicions, and secured damn 
ing evidence of a conspiracy between his partner and the 
bookkeeper to oust him from the business. These two, 
with Miss Hill's assistance and later that of Miss Meeks, 
made copies of all papers, lists of names, form letters, 
and so forth. 

The plan seemed to be to duplicate everything, rent 
another office, fit it up, carry off as many employees as 
possible, dismiss the others, and thus place Bittner, who 
knew little of the running of the office, in a powerless 
position where he could do nothing better than accept 
whatever price was offered him for his stock. He was to be 
forced to sell out, leaving the business in Binks’ hand 


Mr. Bittner Takes the Odd Trick 


ITTNER had silently watched every move of the game 

employed counsel, and on the very day that Binks set 
for his final move had imprisoned him and the bookkeeper 
back of the green doors, with the lawyers, detectives, 
testimony and evidence. The charge was one of con- 
spiracy; and sprung on him wholly unexpectedly, without 
time to think or plan a defense, Binks had had no alterna 
tive but to sign the papers that made the business over to 
Bittner, and accept the price offered. It was his own game, 
but his partner played it first. 

It was interesting to look back and see the little things 
that should have warned a man less busy and more thought 
ful than Binks. The “windmill” had come at Bittner's 
bidding; he had insisted that the bookkeeper had too 
much to do, had forcibly thrust the “windmill” on them 
and they had made her a confidante. Miss Hill had been 
working in cahoots with Binks—as his implement, that 
is—which accounted for Bittner’s behavior toward her, 
which reached its climax when he threw the book at her 
head. I had been correct in thinking that he had not for 
a moment really lost his temper; he had had to get rid 
of her in a way so insulting that she would refuse to come 
back Then he had worked in Miss Meeks, the dingy 


typist who was also a detective. It was Bittner who had 
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ecountermanded the order for an advertisement in the 
Sunday paper, so that no applicant would be there to 
lessen the chance of Miss Meeks’ being taken on. 

It seems that Miss Krog had not been approached by 
Binks further than to be sounded; her integrity had made 
it necessary for Binks to figure without her, valuable as she 
was to him. As for the typists, there were always plenty 
of new ones to be had. 

The Monday following the scene behind the green doors 
the rank and file were back at work as usual. Miss Krog 
was there, handsome and calm, and after a swift glance 
in her mirror she went out to interview the new girls, who 
were already filling the office in response to Sunday's 
advertisement. A new bookkeeper was to be hired, also 
stenographers to fil! the places of the “ windmill” and Miss 
Meeks, I sat down at my desk and began to work on 
some left-over forms that needed revising. At nine o'clock 
Bittner sauntered in, took off his coat, removed his cuffs, 
and with the utmost coolness and deliberation sat down at 
his desk before the huge pile of mail and began opening 
letters. I was happy to see that the envelopes went into 
his waste basket. He made notations of money orders, 
checks and stamps, then brought the correspondence to 
my desk. 

‘Break in one of the new girls to do the form letters,” 
he said. “You just do the dictation.” 

“How shall I sign the letters?” I asked. 

“In the case of cld correspondents, just as you always 
have; with the new ones, use my name. Find another girl 
to do that signin’; pick one that writes strong like a man.” 

I had selected two girls by noon and had them installed 
at desks near me, so that I could superintend their work. 
At one o'clock I felt that my department was well organ- 
ized. I rang for my new stenographer and began dictating 
the letters that should go out first. I always read the 
letters and looked up back correspondence and doubtful 
points before sending for the stenographer, thus saving 
her time. 

By four o'clock everything was running as though on 
greased rails, Everybody was working, the new book- 
keeper had settled into her cage as though she had been 
born there, and you would never have guessed that there 
had been an eruption within the past twenty-four hours. 
Bittner came sauntering in, as usual, from his club, and 
smiling in a quizzieal way looked about the office. Then 
he took off his coat, laid aside his cuffs, and crouching down 
in his chair pulled out his knife and began to whittle his ruler. 
As he sat there, small, dark, young, insignificant, you 
would have mistaken him for some under-clerk who had 
strayed into the president's office and taken the liberty to 
sit down. It seemed impossible that that man owned and 
controlled all of us—sixty individuals, all working at high 
steam-pressure for him and at his bidding. It seemed 
absurd. I began to fear for him; he couldn’t hold that 
machinery together alone indefinitely; the business would 
go to pieces as sure as couid be. It might flounder along 
for a while, but it was doomed for the rocks. Binks had 
put every atom of himself into it; Bittner was putting in 
nothing. He was depending altogether on the present 
well-organized state, on the habit of efficiency in his 
employees, to keep things moving. 


Mr. Bittner Has a Great Idea 


S I WATCHED him I thought that in no particular did 

he suggest the modern successful business man. At 

this moment in my cogitations Bittner looked up, and his 

smal! gimlet eyes bored into mine. He rose and sidled 

slowly over to my desk, then sat down beside me and 
resumed his whittling. 

“Where's the book?” he asked nonchalantly. 

“One hundred pages are finished; the rest is just as it 
was. 

“With two assistants you should be able to get through 
the correspondence in half a day and have the other half 
for the book.” 

“T certainly should.” 

“Det.” 

He rose, still whittling, and sidled back to his chair. 

The next morning I got out the manuscript and went 
to work on it with fresh vim. Day after day I spent my 
mornings on the book, giving the reconstructed pages to 
a typist to copy; from the typist they went to Bittner. 
The work progressed rapidly. 

As I was finishing the last chapters I thought of some 
changes that would improve the beginning, make the 
whole book more in harmony. I asked Mr. Bittner for the 
rest of the manuscript. 

“It’s at the printer’s,” he answered, 

“What!” I exclaimed; “without being revised or 
anything?.” 

“Time's money,” he answered laconically. “Won't do 
no good to fix up a feast for a starvin’ man; give him 
plain food quick, before it’s too late. If the changes are 
important you can make ‘em in proof; it’s all up. I’m 
expectin' galley proofs; rush the rest as fast as you can.” 

I was astounded. This was not my idea of getting out 
a book, I had always respected books, thought of them as 
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I Catied as a Purchaser and Listened Closely as 
the Salesman Explained Each Feature 


things to be produced carefully, with many revises and 
corrections. ‘Two days later, just after the last chapters 
had left the office for the printer’s, Bittner again sidled 
over to my desk, pulled up a chair and resumed his unend- 
ing whittling. I had a big correspondence to get out and 
wished he wouldn’t interrupt me; his way was so different 
from that of Binks, and I'd got accustomed to the rush 
habit. But he had an idea to get out and he gave it first 
place. 

“We need some smaller books,’’ he said; “‘somethin’ to 
set on a man’s desk so’s he can reach out handy for it.” 
He made a motion as though reaching for a book. “Those 
that go on library shelves are all right, but too far away for 
a business man; and we need a lot more comebacks.” 

“Something specially bound in small volumes, you 
mean?” 

“Specially writ; quick and short, so’s a man whose 
time’s money can afford it.” 

“What subjects?” 

He appeared surprised, as though I had asked a stupid 
thing. 

“‘ Business, of course.” 

I waited for more light. He screwed his face up and 
dug hard into the ruler; I think he was putting an ear on 
his totem. 

“Use your imagination and open your eyes,” he said 
when the ear began to take form. ‘What do I need most 
of all to be a modern successful business man right up to 
date?” 

I was startled to hear my thought of a few moments 
earlier thus expressed; I answered half jokingly: “Spelling.” 

“All right, spellin’ goes,”” he answered quite seriously. 
What next?” 

“The right words for your ideas.” 

“Good again. Now there’s one book—a book that will 
give the business man a set of words to use and tell him 
how to use ’em. Put it short and easy and don’t put any 
foreign words in it, words that don’t go in business. I got 
a good story of a man who lost a hundred thousand dollars 
by using the wrong word; it’ll goin an ad. Get that book 
up right away—small, not over four by six, and on paper 
and in bindin’ that'll cost not over seven or eight cents to 
produce and four cents to mail. We'll sell it for seventy- 
five cents.” He rose as though the matter were entirely 
closed. 

“But, Mr. Bittner,” I said, “I haven’t an idea how to 
start such a book.” 

“How do you s’pose the rest started ’em?” he asked 
impatiently. 

“They must have known something about it.” 

“There was a time when they didn’t. Everything that’s 
known was learned; nobody was ever born yet with a wad 
o’ know-how in his head. You've got all theirs to go on.” 

“But, Mr. Bittner, please tell me just how to begin.” 

He sighed, gave me the impression that he was sorry for 
my intellect, but sat down again. 

“If I was doin’ it,” he said, beginning slowly to whittle, 
“I'd get all the little dictionaries and check off the words 
meant to be used. Then I'd chop up the pages and paste 
every one of these words with its definition on a separate 
sheet of paper; and I'd twist the definition about and make 
it easy so a business man gets it. Below that I'd put a 
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business sentence using the word right; and below that 
I'd maybe add several words often used wrong in this 
connection. D’you get me?” 

“TI do,” I answered; “and I’ll start the book tomorrow.” 

“When you get it goin’,” he added, “just break in one 
of these girls to push it along. We’ll want at least six of 
these little deskbooks. What do I need after words?” he 
added, squinting up his eyes as he gouged at the second 
ear on his totem. 

I thought hard. It seemed to me he needed everything 
under the sun but sense; he had plenty of that. 

“System,” I volunteered. “I should think that a better 
method of filing letters and cards could be found than the 
one used here. The girls are everlastingly losing track of 
valuable letters and spending whole forenoons looking for 
them.” 

“System goes. What next?” 

“You spoke of the proofs coming in; I was wishing 
I could read proof. Wouldn’t a little book on proofreading 
be useful in every office?” 

“Proofreading for number three. What next?” 

“I think your letters are simply dandy—your theory of 
personal letter-writing in business, I mean.” 

“O. K, Letter-writing for number four; we’re gettin’ 
on. Now two more.” 

I was a little afraid of irritating him, remembering how 
it touched Binks in the raw to speak of personal short- 
comings; but I risked the next suggestion, because I had 
been wondering all along what sort of an impression he 
would make on strangers who came to call— business men 
from out-of-town. Binks had had a fluency of manner as 
well as of speech that carried him over all sorts of bad 
situations. Bittner had no manner; he was as blunt as 
a school boy. 

“‘Isn’t business manner a vital thing?’ I asked. “You 
know there are all sorts of etiquette books telling people 
how to behave in society, in diplomatic circles, explaining 
what is expected of them, how to return and sustain civili- 
ties and so on. Why not a book on business etiquette?” 

“That time you did have an idea!” he exclaimed, his 
eyes lighting up. “‘Got any more?” 


Six Books Written Against Time 


WAS elated with the half-compliment; and I did have 

still another idea. I was afraid of trampling on his 
toes, but I risked it. 

“Sound business integrity, with actual citations of proof 
that it pays to be strictly honest, and an explanation of 
just what business honesty is.”’ 

“Fine! I'll write that one myself. There now, you see 
we've hatched out six little books that every man needs— 
hatched ’em in the twinklin’ of an eye. Get busy on ’em; 
we must have ’em on the market for early fall selling. I’ll 
get advertisin’ space to begin in September, and we must 
be ready to fill orders by the last week in August. I'll 
have a neat desk rack made to hold the six and add a dollar 
for that. The dummies can be got up and photographs 
made from them, and ——” 

“But, Mr. Bittner, six books in four months? I don’t 
know a thing about any of them!” 

“What's that public library for?” he asked, jerking his 
thumb in its supposed direction. “If it ain’t got all the 
world knows in it some one’s fell down. What are brains 
for?” he added; “yours hadn’t oughta be rusty yet.” 

“But the time?” 

“Business falls off in the summer. You won’t have 
much else to do and you can break these others in.” He 
returned to his desk. 

I said to myself that I could never do it in the world, but 
I knew I should, just the same. 

I worked like a racehorse on the Word Book, and soon 
had it in shape to turn over to the two girls to continue, 
while I took up proofreading. I found that very little was 
written on this subject and became interested in going into 
it thoroughly; but I was hurried from that to System 
which eventually I gave up in despair. Mr. Bittner and 
Miss Krog evolved it between them, after which I put on 
the finishing touches. As soon as a book was in any kind 
of shape it was hurried to the printer, so that all summer 
there was a constant hurrying of copy, proofreading—I 
had learned a lot about this while writing the book —and 
new work.’ I lived in a continual rush, not mechanical 
now, as in the days of Binks, but mental. It was one of 
Bittner’s theories that one could learn to think quickly as 
as well as work quickly; that it was all a matter of mental 
gymnastics. 

“You go to the backwoods,” he said in one of his talks 
by my desk, “and take a drive with one of them old farmers 
who’s lived all his life at the crossroads; he'll let his horse 
jog along and he'll gaze at anything he wants to see steady 
for a week before he can see it. He can’t take in a thing 
at a glance; has to set over it and set over it and set over 
it, and then maybe he’s got it and maybe he hasn’t. But 
when he was born a little tyke he had just as much brains 
in his head as you or I—or Morgan or Rockefeller; but 
he’s always had so much time that his brains never had 
any trainin’ at quick-actin’. That’s all that makes the 
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difference in men—just quick-actin’ brains. Everybody 
gets a thing sometime—a lot gets it as history, a lot of 
others as news and then there’s a few that sees it comin’ 
in the distance.” 

One day I was in despair over Business Etiquette. I was 
ignorant of every business but our own and had not suffi- 
cient material to make a book. The public library had 
not helped me at ail. 

“What's eatin’ you?” asked Bittner, sidling over to my 
desk, where I sat staring vacantly down at a blank page. 

I told him my trouble. 

“Huh! that’s easy fixed! Come here.’ 

1 followed him back to his desk. 

He took up a pencil and a sheet of paper—we had real 
paper nowadays. “There's a lot of outside business to be 
attended to today. You go to McBlank’s and ask for 
Mr. Blake, the manager, and tell him you’re from Bittner- 
Binks. Say to him that you want to get figures on our 
handling their new book on Practical Bookkeeping; ask 
him why the deuce they didn’t tell us it was coming out, 
and see what he'll do. Get his closest price on thousand 
lots. Then you go to Gartwell’s, the bookbindery, and see 
if they can’t give us a better linen for binding than this 
that Merrywal! is offering; and get rates. Then you go to 
Govell’s and see if they will handle our new Handy Desk 
Books in the city stores; offer them half. After those 
three calls you'll have another idea or two about business 
etiquette.” 

“But, Mr. Bittner, I never did such a thing —— 

“Oh, go on!” he exclaimed in a tone of disgust. “I'd 
like to know where we'd get off at if no one ever did 
nothin’ he hadn’t ever done before.” 

Blushing for shame at my stupid reluctance I went out 
to make the calls. 

The following day Bittner sat down at my desk and as 
usual began to whittle. 

“You can just about blue-pencil every man down to one 
good paragraph,”’ he said when he could afford to pause in 
the intricate work of the totem. 


How to Study Men in the Raw 


- HAT is my good paragraph?” I asked. Bittner had 

a way of making you feel that all tasks were slight 
and easy of accomplishment, something a child should be 
able to do. I was still nettled over my sufferings of the 
previous day and his cool unconcern regarding them. I 
wondered just what was his real opinion of me. His 
attitude toward business was that of some demigod who 
knew everything and was constantly compelled to restrain 
his impatience with these clumsy mortals who made such 
a to-do over simple tasks. A State Street demigod, to be 
sure, with a very grimy exterior. 

He eyed me with a narrow squint. “ You’re in the raw 
yet—somethin’ or other in the makin’. Your good para- 
graph just now is that it’s all heave in and no heave out. 
You ain’t got a lot o’ junk in your head to get rid of; you 
don’t know a thing, and that saves time. Nine-tenths of 
the people that go about 
lookin’ for jobs know too 
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the adventure of sailing under his command. I suddenly 
realized that I had never lost a day from the business, had 
never asked for so much as a half-holiday, had never 
failed to be at my desk by eight and had often lingered will- 
ingly after the usual closing hour of five-thirty. At the 
same moment I realized for the first time that it was not 
from a sense of duty or in the hope of promotion, but 
simply because I'd rather be right there than any place on 
earth. I was afraid of missing some interesting feature of 
the day’s sailing. He had smiled, too, perhaps reading 
my thoughts; and almost instantly the narrow squint came 
back into his eyes and he was the business man once more. 

“You need editin’ the worst way,”’ he said, “but you're 
gettin’ on. How’d you make out with the calls?” 

“I found Mr. Blake, at McBlank’s, very pleasant; what 
a gentleman he is anyway! He was most apologetic about 
not having informed us of the new book on Bookkeeping, 
and he says we may have it at exactly half. He certainly 
has good manners! He remained standing till I was seated 
and rose when I did, and took me to the elevator and rang 
the bell for me; and” —I added this a little wickedly —“‘ he 
keeps on his coat and his nails are immaculate.” 

“Huh! That’s his business; that’s why he’s there—a 
sort of pink-tea man. Deals with women a good deal at 
that station, and with men that get their know-how out of 
books — sissies.” 

** Just the same it’s nice to be a good business man and a 
thorough gentleman too,”’ I declared, defending Mr. Blake. 

“Put that in your book,” he said with a narrower squint, 
as he desperately strove to gouge a hand into the side of his 
totem. “What next?” 

“ At Gartwell’s I met a woman who was rather gruff and 
inelegant —quite indifferent.” 

“That's "cause you’re a woman too. Make a chapter on 
the wisdom, in business, of women bein’ ladylike to other 
women. I'll give you a list of places where you'll have to 
deal with women. Go, see ’em, get a bit cattish yourself, 
make ’em act up, then fill twenty pages with it. Next? 

“I was surprised at Govell’s. I met Mr. Curt, one of the 
managers, and he was almost yawny; he seemed awfully 
bored to have to listen to me talk about our books. He 
didn’t so much as offer me a seat; let me talk standing by 
his desk; and, when I had finished, grumbled out about 
there being nothing in it for them, then took up a letter he 
was reading when I entered and started to finish it.” 

“How were his nails?” 

“Oh, his nails were all right,”’ I answered, smiling again, 
“but what a horrid-mannered man he is! I don’t see how 
he holds his job.” 

“You missed it not to hang round till some one came in 
who wanted to buy instead of sell; then you'd have seen 
his manners jump up like jack-in-the-box to the standard 
of his nails. That man Curt ain't big, but he’s middlin’ 
good; he ain't big because he ain’t got any imagination, 
and can’t see a some-day buyer in a present-day seller. All 
he knows is to turn on the molasses tap when he sees a 
party about to leave a few dollars with ’im, and to turn on 
the ice-cream freezer when a party is tryin’ to take the 





much.” 

“Yes?” Isaid curiously. 

“They think they’ve got 
it learned, and they offer 
their services; and their 
services are worth aboutas 
much as any machine’s.”’ 

I waited. 

“That's why they get 
machine-work pay. 
They’re just machines of 
low horse-power—addin’ 
machines, copyin’ ma- 
chines, filin’ machines 
all machines.” 

“What should they 
offer ifnot their services? ”’ 
I asked. 

“Theirselves; their- 
selves just as they’d give 
theirselves to a game of 
football or to a glass of ice- 
cold lemonade in July.” 

“But how can you ex- 
pect a man to feel that 
way toward a business 
that isn’t his own?” 

“Tf he’d feel that way 
he could make it hisown.” 

I smiled as I thought 
of the way he had made 
this business hisown. He 
certainly was something 
of the buccaneer, rushing 
in and seizing businesses, 
ideas, situations with a 
high hand that inspired 








dollars away from ‘im. He’s got manners all right, but 
he ain't got sense enough to keep ‘em in use. He's too 
savin’ with 'em; puts ‘em away in cold storage till the 
right occasion. There's a heap o’ men doin’ business on 
State Street that'll get just so far and no further for that 
very reason — no imagination, no agility, made o’ adamant. 
A business man today’s gotta be all springs, able mentally 
to jump this way and that, see through your eyes, mine 
and the other fellow’s, get the thing at a dozen angles all 
atonce. Adamant ain't good to make any kind of men out 
of except those that commemorate has-beens; their place 
is on pedestals where they won’t be run over. 

“Another thing,” he said, squinting hard over his job, 
“you gotta mix. You can’t stay shut up in an office 
and know men; and you can’t know ‘em readin’ ip libra- 
ries. Remember what I tell you—every man’s got his good 
paragraph. Stick to ’im till you get it, then let ‘im go.”’ 

“That's all very well for a man—for you,” I returned. 
“You have your club, you meet men at billiards, at 
luncheon; you meet the most successful men too— the 
bigmen. But how can l—any woman—do that?” 

“That's where you're dead wrong. The successful man 
has already done it; you want to get 'em in action, get ‘em 
onthe job; watch 'em making success— that’s the time to see 
how the trick’s turned. The man that knows Grant is the 
man that was at his elbow while he was generalin’; it ain't 
the man that interviewed him when the fracas was over 

“But where can one find successful men in the making?" 

He looked at me as though I had asked an idiotic thing 
Then he leaned forward and began to hack at my desk and 
squit up his eyes till there were just two tiny specks of light 


Take William, for Example 


“\ ATCH William; the next generation will study his 

methods out 0’ books, and you've got him raw — go 
at ‘im. William's always on the job, let me tell you, and 
he’s got enough packed away in that head of his to insure 
theman. He knew all about the Binks’ fracas, mind you, 
knew the whole thing, just watched like a cat at a mouse 
hole and never said a word to nobody. The very mornin’ of 
the blow-up he came to me and asked if he could buy stock 
inthe company. He’s got three hundred dollars saved up 
that boy, and he said he wanted to invest it with us, if 
we'd let him. I tried him out; said I'd sell him a share for 
one hundred dollars; offered to close the deal at once; but 
he wasn’t quite ready. He was ready, however, ten min 
utes after Binks walked out of the office, and he carne« 
me and said so. Now that’s financierin’ — watch William 

I turned my head and looked toward the cut cases where 
the boy was stolidly packing away half-tones. His face 
was smudged, his hands dirty, and he appeared to be 
merely a commonplace little boy, hard at work and eager 
to get through and out to freedom. 


“That's the trouble, recognizing them,” I said. . “‘ How 
is one going to know a coming man from any other? 
“You can't lose studyin’ ’em,” he answered. “There 


ain’t a man livin’ that won't give up more for studyin’ ‘m 
than alibrary full 0’ books 
Just supposin’, for in 
stance, that the human 
race was washed off the 
earth, all but one person; 
and a new tribe moved in 
from Mars or somewhere: 
and this new tribe was 
eager to know all about 
the race that had been 
destroyed. Where'd the 
go? To the libraries ‘eft 
standin’, to the books that 
told it all, or to the one 
man that remained? I 
guess that man’d know 
popularity for once in his 
life, no matter how little a 
bug he'd been.” 

“Now take yourself 
any woman You s 
alongside men going home 
every night; you see er 
on the streets, in chure? 
you meet ‘em at your 
boardin’ house. These are 
all men inthe makin’; none 
of 'em have got anywhere 
much or you wouldn't be 
meetin’ ’em so easy. If yo 
watch ‘em, if you see wha 
they're readin’, listen to 
their talk, probe ‘em whe 


you can, you'll find it 
pretty easy to get to ever 
man’scenter; catch him off 
guard, find out what he 
workin’ toward, what 
he wants in life, what hits 








his aides and gave zest to 


“Tomorrew's Your Third Anniversary,’ He Said, Looking Up From His Desk 


Continued on Page 45 
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T 1S one of the tricks of the perverse imp called Fate 
that, though Galveston will not participate in Panama 


traffic except in Texas products to be shipped to South 
America and the Orient, the example set by Galveston is 
really the inspiration of the aggressive policies now being 
launched by New Orleans, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
other river ports of the inland empire of the Middle West. 

A few years ago Galveston harbor was practically wiped 
off the map by tidal wave and storm. Besides, Galveston 
had always had the handicap of two bad sandbars across 
the entrance to her harbor. On one of these the water 
averaged only twelve feet; on the other, only nine. It 
meant double handling for every ton of freight that came 
to Galvesten. Oceangoers had to anchor outside the bars, 
and freight had to be lightered—first to shallow bottom, 
then from the harbor craft to the docks. It looked as if the 
harbor bars had Galveston more completely bottled up 
than the railroads had Pensacola. Well, a hurricane hit 
Galveston; and from that day dates her prosperity as one 
of the very first of the Gulf ports. With the help of the 
Federal Government, Galveston went to work. Something 
over eleven million dollars she has spent deepening her 
shallow harbor to thirty-one and thirty-three feet—almost 
the same heroic policy that has reversed conditions up at 
Montreal. Terminals and piers were provided. What 
happened? Nothing would have happened—nothing 
could have happened—without ships, more ships than 
Northern railroad control provided. 

In 1908 the Texas Steamship Company began operating 
between New York and Galveston. Their rate was twenty- 
five cents a hundredweight as against the rail rate overland 
of eighty-five cents —quite a difference; a reduction of over 
eventy per cent. You can hear the railroads howl 
blue ruin—ean’t you? Well, blue ruin didn’t come at all. 
Instead, there came such an increase of traffic to Galveston 
that the railroads have more than they can do to handle 
purely local traffic. At once the Mallory and Morgan lines 
reduced rates —through rates to inland points—from $1.72 
to $1.20, as against the old rail rate from St. Louis of $1.47. 
lhe Mallory and Morgan lines did more. They increased 
sailings to six a week. Immediately there was an increase 
in traffie to Galveston of one hundred and fifty thousand 
tons a year, which the railroads profited from by hauling 
inland. That increase of steamship traffic meant an 
inerease of two trainioads a day to Galveston. If you 
average that traffic increase from drygoods, on which sixty 
dollars-plus a ton is charged in freight, to coal, on which 
from three dollars to four and a half is charged by rail to 
inland points, that increase resulting from steamship 
commerce meant over a million dollars extra traffic 
receipts to the railroads. 


The Problem of the River Cities 


T ONCE New Orleans, St. Louis and Kansas City sat 
up. Wonldn’t this mean diversion of inland rail traffic 
to shorefront away [rem them? Wouldn’titmean that New 
York, which could ship by boat, would capture the South- 
western trade that had formerly belonged to the Middle- 
West cities? That is exactly what had happened before 
the inland cities had wakened to a realization of the fact. 
In a night, as it were, Galveston leaped to the front as 
a Gulf port: 

Then the river cities began to take stock of things. Here 
are the things they conned over. They are not my figures. 
They are the figures of the New Orleans and St. Louis 
traffic experts. 

The rate from New York to St. Paul was but forty cents 
higher than the rate from New York to Chicago. Why? 
The rate from New York te Kansas City was eighty cents 
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higher than from New York to Chicago. Now the distance 
from New York to St. Paul is 1322 miles; to Kansas City, 
1335. Why was the rate in one case just double the rate in 
the other when the distances were almost the same? Was 
it because Chicago and St. Paul enjoyed the reductions of 
competing water rates—and Kansas City did not? 

T xere is water traffic between St. Louis and St. Paul — 
and the rail rate is sixty-three cents. Theve is very little 
water traffic between St. Louis and New Orleans, and it 
has to be handled twice on two different river lines—and 
the rail rate is ninety cents. 

The Mississippi River is the gateway to twenty-eight 
thousand miles of navigable water. It costs seven and a 
half mills a ton a mile to move freight by rail, one mill by 
boat—and on the Great Lakes the water charges have 
been reduced to nine-tenths of a mill. New Orleans, St. 
Louis and Kansas City began to rub their heads as com- 
merce to the Southwest went more and more by water from 
New York by way of Galveston. New Orleans, St. Louis 
and Kansas City are all manufacturing cities: and the 
Southwest still buys practically all its manufactures. It 
looked as if manufactures might go to the shorefront of the 
Atlantic—did it not? St. Louis is a great manufacturer of 
shoes and leather goods; but here was the Southwest 
buying its shoes and leather goods from Boston and 
New York! 

Coal from Pittsburgh can be shipped by river 1940 miles 
to New Grleans for seventy-five cents a ton; by rail the 
rate is four dollars and a half. To Memphis the water 
rate—1200 miles—is forty-five cents; the rail rate, two 
dollars-plus. 

The Middle West wakened to the fact that water rates 
were as vital to them as to the seafront of the Atlantic or 
Pacific; and Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma—the country even 
as far north as Minnesota—began to talk a great deal 
about the Lakes-to-the-Gulf route. 

A lot of other causes accelerated interest in water trans- 
portation. So long as the West grew only slowly, the rail- 
roads could take care of the traffic; but when the West began 
going ahead in kangaroo leaps and marathon bounds — 
that was another matter. Last year there was so much 
more traffic than there were cars that thousands—tens of 
thousands—of bushels of roofless, unhoused grain lay and 
rotted in the rain because the railroads had not cars to 
carry it away. You would be interested in transportation 
if you happened to own some of that grain—wouldn’t 
you?—especially if you had raised it by the sweat of your 
brow from Western lands on which you owed a mortgage? 
The situation was almost as bad—though not quite— 
regarding cotton and fruit. The cotton crop was too huge 
for the railway terminals to cover as it came in for ship- 
ment. Miles of bales stood exposed to the weather 
awaiting their turn at shipside at one Southern port. 

Men began to think and think hard—Northwest, Mid- 
dle West, Southwest. Suppose, instead of shipping that 
wheat, that fruit, that cotton across a continent, you 
shipped it down only a few miles to ocean steamers, to 
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New Orleans’ Fight for Panama 


river barges, to strings of covered-over towboats—wouldn’t 
the rate be cheaper and the shipping quicker and the cargo 
safer? When oneriver harbor—Memphis—ships as much as 
984,000 bales of cotton of five hundred pounds each, worth 
a pound from ten cents up; and another river harbor 
Cairo—sees forty-six barges in tow, with 41,000 tons of 
coal in one cargo, swinging down from Middle-West mines 
to the Southwest—that is, the coal cargo of six trainloads 
going by water in one boatload—you can understand that 
the Middle West’s sudden interest in marine matters was 
based on facts and figures, and not on “hot air” or fancy. 
So the Canadian wheatlines at Prince Rupert and Van- 
couver, and the United States lines coming into Portland, 
began figuring on shipping grain via Panama. The citrus 
growers of Southern California began figuring on fruit via 
Panama; and the cotton and corn growers of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, the coal miners of the Middle West, and the 
packers and manufacturers of St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Omaha, began subscribing cash for river boats and barges— 
from two hundred dollars to ten thousand a person. 


The Front Door of the Middle West 


R the only time in its history, the Middle West proved 
its vital interest in marine matters. For the first time 
the Middle West openly talked about what has heretofore 
been mentioned only ‘n whispers and slurs—that, though 
England has 12,000 oversea merchant vessels, and Ger- 
many 2000, and Japan 1000, the United States has only 
nine vessels engaged in international oversea trade! That 
does not mean that United States capitalists have not a 
fleet of fruit vessels to Central America and a dozen Asiatic 
liners from Pacific ports. These liners that do not fly the 
American flag, however, are not amenable to American 
navigation laws and cannot come into American coastal 
trade; cannot—for instance—ply up and down the Mis- 
sissippi and relieve congested traffic, even if their draught 
were not too deep for the river’s channel. 

In ten years river and ocean tonnage doubled at New 
Orleans; and then, the opening of Panama coming on 
moving South America fifty to eighty days nearer the 
United States business man— New Orleans, as the gateway 
of the Middle West, wakened to the opportunity of her 
life as a great Gulf port. It is curious how inert the 
Atlantic ports are to this opportunity at their very door, 
when the Gulf ports and the Pacific ports and the Middle 
West are alive to it and plunging at the chance like 
a gambler at Monte Carlo! 

In ten years New Orleans’ trade with Honduras has 
increased 88 per cent; with Mexico, 200 per cent; with 
Cuba, 500 per cent; with Argentina, 500 per cent; with 
Brazil, 58 per cent; with Chile, 389 per cent; with Peru, 
594 per cent. What doesall that imply? Everybody knows 
what the boom in Northwestern Canada has meant to our 
Northwestern states. It has not depleted them. It has 
given them back hundreds of dollars for every dollar 
invested in Canadian lands and timber limits ten years 
ago. Now Canada has a population of only seven million. 

How about South America? Peru has four and a half 
million people and covers an urea equal to the distance 
from Maine to Georgia. Chile has three million people 
and would measure from California to Alaska. Colombia 
has four million people and is the size of the Louisiana 
Purchase. Mexico has sixteen million people and, if trans- 
posed on the map, would cover the German Empire, 
France and Great Britain. Cuba, with her two million- 
plus of people, would just nicely cover the area of Penn- 
sylvania. Argentina, with a population the same as 
Canada, is the size of half the United States. Bolivia 
equals the area of all the Rocky Mountain states together. 
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Brazil, having a population three times Canada’s, has the 
area and resources of all the United States, with Germany 
thrown in. Here in South America are republics, with three 
times the area of the United States and with seventy million 
people, just beginning to realize their size as the United 
States began to feel her strength and growth twenty years 
ago; and we are getting a bare third of that continent's 
enormous commerce. Germany and England and Japan 
yes, even Canada, so far as investments in Brazil and 
Mexico are concerned —are in the field reaping the profits 
of South American trade to which the United States is yet 
indifferent. I was in the Kootenai when the first boom te 
Northwest Canada began. There followed the Klondike 
boom; then the Cobalt rush; then the shooting skyward 
of land values in city lots and wheat areas. As for each of 
the mining camps, Americans were in and on and out, with 
millions of profits to the good, before Canada had wakened 
to the fact that there was a boom on at all. I could cite 
here the names of Iowa and Wisconsin and Minnesota men 
who have cleared many millions in wheatlands. From the 
watershed of the Columbia River clear across the continent 
to Lake Superior, practically every big timber limit is 
today owned by American capital. I know of one timber 
limit bought for six thousand dollars by an American, 
resold for ninety-five thousand dollars, and again resold at 
over two million dollars. I could give similar cases of coal 
lends in British Columbia. Such chances are past in 
Canada. Henceforth, investment there must be made on 
an interest basis; but in South and Central America there 
exist the same opportunities in trade, in timber limits, in 
gold and silver mines, in lands. How many people know 
they can buy mahogany timber limits in one Central 
American republic at from two to five dollars an acre? 
So, about the time Panama Canal became a certainty, 
New Orleans and the other Mississippi Valley cities— 
especially the manufacturing cities—woke in a dazed sort 


of way. China had just bought a million dollars’ worth of 
steel rails; Japan, five million; Australia, seven million; 
Chile, half a million. If Panama were to move South 
America fifty days nearer Gulf ports, and was already 
reducing freight by the difference between fourteen thou- 
sand and six thousand miles—but the Middle West never 
finished that hypothetical “if.” Led by New Orleans and 
spurred by Galveston, the Mississippi Valley set to work. 

There was an ordinance up before the city council in 
New Orleans giving all the privileges of a terminal beltline 
rail system to private monopoly. That ordinance was 
quietly quashed; and in 1904 New Orleans inaugurated 
her civic beltline system for all terminals, which resulted in 
the city’s possessing about twenty-nine miles of trackage, 
thirty-nine miles of crescent river frontage, three to five 
miles of docks and steel sheds at a cost of —but the change 
was made so gradually no one could give the total. How- 
ever, between jetties that have cost fifteen million dollars 
and the beltline system, New Orleans has spent twenty-five 
million dollars preparing for the traffic she believes will 
be hers when Panama opens. 

Then Louisiana in 1910, by a unanimous vote, exempted 
from taxation for a period of fifteen years all capital invested 
in steamship lines making a home port in the state. Then 
the Board of Trade and the younger Progressive League 
entered on a campaign of the most intelligent, well-directed 
sort to get Central American and South American trade. 
The Board of Trade acquired an expert who knows 
Central and South America, having resided there. A 
card index was made of all merchants in Central America 
and as many in South America as possible — what 
they dealt in; how and where they did their banking; 
what their trade requirements were; whether or not their 
credit stuod high; the wharf charges at different ports; and 
whether through bills-of-lading could be given. Next a 
circular of inquiry was issued in Spanish to every merchant 
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XXII 
HE curtain had just fallen on the witches’ scene 
Ts: Macbeth, and the tragic poet, Calamaz, was 
bowing his exultant gratitude to the frantic 
applause of the fashionable audience, when Jimmy 
slipped up from his arduous labors behind scenes and 
bowed his way into the royal box. 

“Well, how about it?” he asked, leaning over the 
back of the Princess Bezzanna’s chair, after he had 
accepted the enthusiastic congratulations of the king 
and Aunt Gee-gee and Teddy and Toopy Polecon. 

“It’s one continuous round of pleasure!” she 
assured him, leaning her head back to look up at him 
with dancing eyes. ‘‘I never could have dreamed any- 
thing like those wonderful lighting effects. They're 
more real than Nature, I think, and ever so much 
more beautiful and awe-inspiring.” 

“You get it,” he told her, pleased intensely with 
her appreciation. ‘“‘To my mind the drama didn’t 
begin until the invention of bunchlights and borders, 
and built-up backgrounds and gauze drops. I’ve seen 
some revivals of the pure drama where they did 
without costumes and props and relied entirely on 
the beauty of the lines and the nobility of thought 
and the sympathetic imagination of the audience; 
but I always went out with the rest of the men to 
play billiards after the first act and got so interested 
in the game I forgot to come back. I never begrudged 
my five dollars to the encouragement of real art. How 
do you like the lines in this?” 

“They’re too lovely for anything,” she earnestly 
returned, anxious to reassure him. “I think Calamaz’ 
gift of poetic language is wonderful! How did you 
come to open with a play like this?” 

“Well, there were several reasons,” he replied, sitting 
down just behind her, glad that the others had left the 
box for a promenade at the insistence of Toopy and 
Aunt Gee-gee, who wore their first trains. ‘“‘To begin 
with, I believe in encouraging the classic drama, and the 
only way to do it properly is at the beginning of the season, 
when people are so theater-hungry they'll stand for 
anything; but the main reason was Calamaz. I let him 
secure a controlling interest in the Theater Company, and 
explained to him farce, comedy, burlesque, musical comedy, 
comic opera, grand opera, melodrama, drama and tragedy; 
but the minute I told him about Shakspere he began to 
let his hair grow, and nothing but Macbeth would do him 
for a starter. Sol told him all I knew about it and turned 
him loose —and here you are! I couldn’t remember where 
this witches’ scene came in; but I think it does as well 
here, at the end of the third act, as anywhere. It’s good 
any place you put it.” 

“It’s very charming,” she admitted, “and highly 
artistic; and, really, it’s an intellectual treat. I wonder if 














“7 Was Cute Littte Jimmy and Conceated the Grand Joke 
of Evening Dress for the Fellow Who Serves Your Soup" 


you made a mistake in letting Calamaz have the con- 
trolling interest—not that I don’t think him a very won- 
derful author, you know; but that being so occupied with 
business cares might interfere with his creative work and 
er—possibly interfere with his. judgment as to what is 
best to present.” 

“I don’t think it’s a mistake,”’ Jimmy replied. ‘This is 
all right for a spring try-out; but when we have the real 
opening in the fall I've made Calamaz promise me to 
put on a musical comedy—and after that it'll be all off. 
We'll only have a one week’s revival of the classic drama 
every season as a sort of social function. If Calamaz tries 
to run it longer than a week his treasurer will come to 
him with a pale, drawn face and show him a balance-sheet. 
We'll have a quick comeback to the vulgar amusement for 
which sordid people, who eat three square meals a day and 





in Central America, asking what he wanted, the prices paid, 
when he laid in supplies, where, and so on. The merchant 
houses of New Orleans put their hands in their pockets and 
put up the money for a gala merchandise catalogue -- what 
there was for sale; quality and price and freight rates to 
the buyer. Of the booklets, five thousand were sent out; 
and the demand was so great for them that five thousand 
more were issued. What was the result? Orders of seven 
hundred dollars from Ecuador, twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars from Guatemala, and so on. 

Over at the Progressive League they had acquired an 
able Spanish journalist and were issuing a first-class 
monthly magazine in Spanish, purely to inform Central 
and South America of things in the United States; for the 
press south of the Gulf is almost destitute of any news of 
the United States but murders, divorces and embezzle- 
ments; in fact, South America is as sure that the United 
States is lawless as this country is sure that South America 
is lawless. We judge them by their revolutions. They 
judge us by the public washup of dirty national linen. To 
finance this magazine the citizens of New Orleans also 
dipped deep into their pocketbooks; but business responded 
with heavy advertising, and from the first issue the ven- 
ture has been able to pay a dividend, largely owing to the 
able management of the editor and of the secretary of the 
Progressive League. 

The next scheme is to interest Central and South America 
in United States manufactures. The Progressive League 
could not afford an army of trade missionaries to a country 
of seventy million people, and of three times the area of the 
United States. So the plan is to make up a sample cargo 
of products and float it from port to port, into every harbor 
of South America—things stamped “‘ Made in the United 
States,”” “‘Grown in the United States"; as Germany's 
imports are already guaranteed by the stamp “ Made in 
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hustle for a luxurious living between times, will pay two 
dollars a throw —in real cash—to see. The only way I 
knowto cure a highbrowis to give him a taste of money.” 

“Calamaz ought to be cured then,” she laughed. 
“I think everybody in Isola is here.” And she looked 
about the pretty auditorium with a keen delight in all 
the sparkle and bustle and hum of excitement. 

It was, indeed, as Dymp Haplee so aptly described 
it in the next morning's Isolian, “a scene of splendor 
and of beauty, where the chivalry and fashion of fair 
Isola intermingled in a brilliant revel of gayety in 
the intervals between the genius-inspired acts of W 
Haplee Calamaz’ masterly adaptation of Shakspere’s 
great masterpiece, as revealed by Jimmy Smith.” 

To further quote from Dymp: 

“The magnificent auditorium, richly decorated in 
the beautiful and striking electric-light style of archi- 
tecture introduced into Isola by that brilliant and 
distinguished American, Mr. Jimmy Smith, was packed 
from pit to dome with an enthusiastic concourse of 
Isola’s fairest daughters and noblest sons. The from- 
henceforth-famous horseshoe, ablaze with jewels and 
white shoulders agleam, curved majestically away on 
each side to the proscenium from the royal box, the 
latter graced by the dazzlingly beautiful Princess 
Bezzanna, in an exquisite shell-pink baby Empire 
gown, ornamented with a myriad of tiny prismatic 
crystals; by the charming and stately Princess 
Zheenezha, in a rich, fascinating and effective Prin- 
cesse creation in black jet; by the graceful and 
bewitching Toopy Polecon, in a dainty blue chiffon 
baby Empire embroidered with pink rosebuds; by 
His Gracious Majesty the King; by the handsome and 
gallant Prince Tedoyah; and last, but not least, by 
that marvelous wizard of commerce and invention, 
that accomplished American gentleman and that 
peerless leader of men, Mr. Jimmy Smith.” 

“It's a riot,” approved Jimmy, looking them over; 
“and I love them madly for the way they pick up this 
recall thing. I have fourteen ham-handed ushers scattered 
round down there, and as many more in the gallery, care- 
fully trained to lead the applause; but I nearly dropped 
dead when everybody got up and cheered after the first 
scene.” 

“It wasn’t their fault,” insisted the princess, jealous 
for her people. “The only training they've had in applause 
is baseball, and the season's nearly on. How did you 
stop it?” 

“‘Gave my paddle-fists a cue for approval in the middle 
of a scene,” chuckled Jimmy. “At first the house didn’t 
know what had happened to it; but it tumbled in a 
minute, and since then it has behaved in a perfectly com- 
mendable manner. I nearly had to send in the riot alarm 
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ifter the curtain, though, to quiet the leading lady. She's 
as full of temperament as a hornet and she swore that 
| deliberately broke up her best scene.” 

Bezzanna shook her head. 

‘I'm afraid I don’t like her,” she regretted to acknowl- 
edge. “She seems a sort of common person.” Her eyes 
took on a far-away and speculative look. ‘“‘The drama 
can be made such a great public teacher that I should 
think the presentment, of its great moral lessons should be 
left onlv to those of the best thought and refinement,” she 
musingly stated, 

Jimmy gazed at her in such consternation that he felt 
his hair begin to rise. 

“Great governor, I’ve done it!” he groaned. “I can see 
it dawning in you already. You want to elevate the stage!” 

“It would be a noble work,” she urged. ‘I feel myself 
particularly fitted for it.” 

“ You're toe pretty to make a stage beauty,” objected 
Jimmy, prayerfully thankful te have found a valid excuse. 

For that purpose you need a perfectly plain face as a 
foundation.” 

“Am I pretty, Jimmy?” she asked with sudden wist- 
fulness. 

That little remark almost strangled him. He looked at 
her critically with a vague but almost hopeless idea of 
trying to express how pretty she was. About her perfectly 
formed head, framed in the simple waves of her soft brown 
hair, was a band of pink set with the tiny crystal prisms 
he had made for her; and her tresses at the nape of her 
exquisitely modeled neck were caught in a simple, shining 
knot. Her flawless, tapering arms carried perfectly the 
graceful sweep of her round, ivory-tinted shoulders; and 
with the gentle swell and fall of her breast the band of 
iridescent prisms at the top of her bodice glistened and 
parkled and glittered inte his eyes—and set her away 
from him behind a dazzling glory. Her eyes—they were 
rich brown velvet; they were deep wells of tenderness; 
they were the warning signal lights of a dangerous coast; 
Jimmy Smith gave it up! 

You're a corker!” he said. 

She was laughing heartily at that and unthoughtedly 
patting Jimmy on the hand for it when Prince Onalyon, 
pale and rather haggard looking, compromising his solid 
black Isolian costume enough to have his tunic cut to a 
V shape in front for the display of a polished white shirt- 
bosom, came into the bex with a message for the general 
manager of everything. 

“They're absolutely rudderless back on the stage, 
Jimmy,” he smilingly observed, bowing to the princess. 
‘] don’t think they'll know which act they’re making 
ready to play if you don’t hurry down to them.” 

“ All right,”’ sighed Jimmy, looking at his watch. “I'd 
like to see the show myself, but I'll have to wait, I guess.” 

‘You will find it quite worth while,”’ complimented the 
prince smoothly. “It is distinetly another triumph to add 
to your already crowded list.” 

“You are very kind to say so,” acknowledged Jimmy. 
“| don’t know whether Shakspere would recognize this 
show; but he certainly couldn't say much, for he can’t 
make good himself nowadays.” 


’ 
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The Princess Beazanana Swayed and the 
Wortd Grew Black 


The prince sat in the chair Jimmy had vacated. 

“You are the focus of all eyes,” he told the princess. 
“There is no one here who attracts so much attention as 
you. You are the most wonderfully beautiful human 
being, I think, who ever came upon earth.” His voice was 
low, and in spite of his quite evident repression it trembled. 

Bezzanna, reading in his eyes the passion there and 
frightened, too, by a certain tenseness in his manner, 
brought all her self-possession to her aid in answering him 
lightly. 

“You have not lost your art of pretty speech,” she 
smiled. 

“It seems to me I have never found it!’’ he declared, 
clenching and unclenching his hands, “else I could have 
induced you to listen to me with more favor. I could 
have made you realize the depth, the strength, the 
passion —yes, the agony of my love for you; and I could 
have persuaded you to give me some portion of your love 
in return.” 

“Please don't, Onalyon!” she begged him, reaching out 
her hand. “See? I want us to be friends again—just 
good friends; dear, good comrades as we always were 
until the day you no longer laughed when you looked into 
my eyes. Love, Onalyon, is not a thing of persuasion.” 

“It is a thing of life and death,” he told her, quivering 
as if with a passing chill. He had taken her hand when she 
had offered it in her plea for the restoration of his friend- 
ship; and now he gripped it so tightly, drawing her tensely 
toward him, that she winced with the pain and slipped it 
from his grasp. His eyes burned upon her as if a veil had 
been removed from them by that action and he bent lower 
to her ear. 

“I told you it was life and death—and I meant it,” he 
said. ‘I shall have you or I shall die—and I do not care 
if the whole world dies with me! I have come to you as a 
lover should, with flowers and wooing speech, and a body 
torn with a torture of love. I have begged you; I have 
pleaded with you; I have tried to paint, with the most 
glowing colors at my command, truthful pictures of the 
things which my limitless love would do for you; but 
now——— Wait. I must ask you once more. Bez- 
zanna Listen to me carefully and think seriously, 
for this is the last time I shall bend my pride to you. 
Bezzanna, humbly I implore you to marry me!” 

“I cannot,” she told him quietly and coldly; for the 
sympathy she had felt for him was gone now and forever. 

“Then I shall take you,” he as quietly asserted with an 
ugly squaring of his jaw; and he strode out. 

Her impulse was to spring up angrily and call to him her 
own clear defiance, but a burst of melody from the orches- 
tra reminded her—if she had needed such reminder—of 
where she was. 

The king and her aunt Gee-gee came into the box, 
chatting lightly, and she nodded brightly to them—then 
lost herself in a painful reverie which took its sway and 
its rhythm and its sweep from the somberness of the 
music. Somehow the world seemed wrong. 

Just before the curtain rose Toopy and Teddy came 
hastily in, quivering with suppressed excitement. 

“Have you seen Onalyon?” Teddy demanded. 

“I met him with his hat and cape as we came in,” 
replied the king. “He told me that he was going home. 
Why?” 

“He must be arrested,”’ declared Teddy breathlessly. 
“T've just been talking with Grisophal. He tells me that 
all winter Onalyon has been manufacturing guns and 
ammunition and cannon, and that he is ready to equip his 
entire army with them. It’s to be areal war now!” 

The king bowed his head. 

“It means the death of ten thousand of my people!” he 
groaned; then suddenly his head rose proudly and his eyes 
flashed. ‘Run quickly!” he commanded. “Give orders 
that Onalyon is to be taken tonight if possible; if not we 
must begin gathering our forces tomorrow. I am going 
after the prince if it takes the life of every able-bodied man 
in Isola!” 

The Princess Bezzanna swayed and the world grew 
black. 





XXIV 
din MY and Dymp Haplee paused just inside the 
entrance to the magnificent new Auditorium Restaurant 
and submitted themselves to the insolence of two masterful 
checkboys. 

“I had a notion to cut out this feature of it,’”” observed 
Jimmy as they saw their Inverness coats dragged on the 
floor, and the nap of their silk hats rubbed the wrong way 
against the clothing of every passer-by, and their smoothly 
polished canes cracked against the rough vases which held 
the huge artificial palms; “but I couldn’t spare it—it 
reminds me so much of home. Some grand opening, 
isn’t it?” 

“It fairly yawns!" agreed Dymp, dodging an impetuous 
waiter, who resented more people coming in because his 
tables were all filled. “‘If I hadn’t made a fool promise to 
write this myself I vould settle down right here and enjoy 
the evening.” 

They both sought shelter behind the palms and sur- 
veyed the bustling scene with pleasure. Nearly every 
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table on the lower 
floor was occupied, 
and those which 
were not bore on sil- 
ver standards little 
white cards, which 
showed them to be 
engaged until a 
good tip came in. 
There were flowers 
and snow-white 
napery and gleam- 
ing cut glass every- 
where; and at every 
table were alert- 
looking men, with 
handsomely gowned 
women, most of 
whom were carefully 
inspecting all the 
others. The place 
was alive with the 
hum of animated 
conversation, punc- 
tuated now and then 
by the high-pitched 
silvery laughter of 
feminine voices 
mingled with the 
lower notes of their 
escorts. 

It was to the bal- 
cony, however, that 
Dymp and Jimmy 
turned their atten- 
tion; for there, surrounding and overlooking the entire 
floor, swelled the low-latticed fronts of private stalls 
where, in the most favorable position to see and be seen, 
was supping the same gay throng which had filled the 
horseshoe at the theater. 

At the far end of the spacious and gorgeously decorated 
dining room was the isolated balcony of the royal party, 
directly opposite the orchestra, where Jimmy was mildly 
surprised to observe an unusual number of callers— men 
who, lounging against the rail, obstructed his view of the 
Princess Bezzanna. 

“I'd think it was a bunch of waiters carving a duck if 
it wasn’t that I was cute little Jimmy and concealed the 
grand joke of evening dress for the fellow who serves your 
soup,” he laughed. “I got so tired over home of asking 
a fellow guest to run up and get me my overcoat that I 
thought it would be a smarter scheme to keep the waiters 
in the Isolian costume. I think it will encourage the use 
of sensible American clothing. Besides, evening dress for 
waiters isn’t an American idea anyhow. It was imported 
from England and the Continent, where the master of the 
house picks butlers of his own measurement from motives 
of economy.” 

They mounted the richly carved stairway to the balcony, 
and now for the first time Jimmy caught a glimpse of the 
pink gown of Bezzanna—-and at the same moment the 
orchestra caught sight of Jimmy and struck into Dixie; 
whereupon the large and fashionable throng, having just 
learned to clap their hands, broke into a wild storm of 
applause and, discovering Jimmy at the head of the 
balcony stairs, gave him an ovation which brought the 
blood to his cheeks and the moisture to his eyes. Dymp 
held him back from an ignominious flight and made him 
bow, and when they reached the king’s balcony he was 
still blushing. 

“I’m sorry I’m late,” he apologized. “It took me 
longer than I thought to soothe the troupe after their 
triumph. Why, what’s up?” And he gazed in quick 
anxiety from one to another of the faces of those of the 
king’s cabinet, who had been sent for, as they came into 
the hall. 

Bezzanna, sitting very, very quietly with her chin in 
her hand, looked up at him and smiled wanly, and gave the 
empty chair beside her a touch. He took the back of it 
with his hand, but rested one knee upon it for the time and 
remained standing. 

“The end of things,”’ returned the king. “I’m glad you 
came in, Dymp. I would have sent for you if you had not. 
Polecon, I think you had better stroll out now; and 
afterward you, too, Grisophal. It will not do to congregate 
too thickly here tonight or to remain too long. Don’t go, 
Calamaz. Remain here and keep near to the front of the 
rail so that you may be recognized. So long as you are 
with us it may seem that you are receiving from your 
friends the congratulations you so richly deserve. Jimmy, 
I have sent men in charge of Birrquay to overtake and 
arrest the prince.” 

Jimmy waited quietly for more. He glanced involun- 
tarily toward Bezzanna. She gave a tug at his chair and 
he sat down. 

“He has arms and ammunition,” continued the king. 
“He has been making them secretly all winter, in the 
mountains behind his estate.” 














“Birrquay —He is Dead!*’ 
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“I was afraid of those new men,” replied Jimmy; “but 
that’s spilled milk. We're up against it now. I don’t like 
to think of bloodshed, but we're in for it.” 

“And immediately,” decided the king emphatically. 
“T shall not wait for an invasion this time. If the men 
I have sent after him do not overtake him I am going to 
get him myself.” 

“You are relinquishing a tremendous advantage,” pro- 
tested Jimmy. “If you wait for the prince to come into 
your territory there can be but one outcome to the battle, 
for we can blow him and all his followers into eternity.” 

“If I wait for the prince to come into my territory one 
minute after I know that he has been engaged in these 
treasonable preparations I am not fit to be King of Isola!” 
was the retort of the king. 

“Go to it,” agreed Jimmy. ‘“‘The choice of which army 
to wipe out is up to you, and I'll have to congratulate you 
on picking the best one. I know your type. You'll ride 
just ahead of the band.” 

“Naturally,” assented the king. 

“Then Teddy and I claim the privilege of riding one 
on each side of you.” 

“You may,” consented the king, granting him the high 
favor immediately, “‘but Teddy may not. He is the seed 
of Isola’s royalty.” 

“Great Scott, must I be the crown prince again?” 
protested Teddy. “I am as tired of it as Betsy is of being 
the crown princess. It steps in the road of all the fun 
there is.”’ 

“I wouldn’t exactly call this fun except from a pro- 
fessional standpoint,”’ observed Dymp Haplee. “I guess 
any man who starts on that expedition can just about 
figure his number of chances of safety on the toes of a 
one-legged mule.” 

Jimmy turned to him with sudden briskness. 

“Dymp, you're in a better position than any one in 
Isola to feel the public pulse,” he said. ‘“‘Onalyon has lost 
a great deal of his prestige, has he not?” 

“He never was popular,” returned Dymp. “He 
secured a large following through the panic and nothing 
else; but I am quite sure that now the only ones on whom 
he can absolutely rely are 
his black heads of the 


“No. He was armed,” reported Grisophal, commanding 
himself with difficulty before he could reply. 

“ Anybody hurt?” 

“ Birrquay —he is dead!" 

Birrquay! Dead! The word seemed to have no mean- 
ing to Bezzanna. Why, not over an hour ago he had told 
her how pretty she was! She had known Birrquay ever 
since she was a baby—known and loved him. She was 
sorry now that she had ever ridiculed his funny nose. 
Birrquay! Dead! Why, she was responsible! 


xxXV 

T WAS true that Birrquay was dead. The king and 

Jimmy and Teddy had seen him, but Bezzanna was 
glad she had net. She wanted to remember him, if she 
could, as being still alive and happy, and still absurdly 
conscious of his nose, but as just having gone away. And 
she tried piteously to make it seem like that as they drove 
home in the big torpedo; but no—he was dead! 

It had promised to be such a happy night; and even 
now the moon, almost at the full, was shining as serenely 
down on the peaceful meadows, freshly tufted with delicate 
green, and on the trees, still clothed in the freshness of 
their first tender leaves, as if there had been no pain or 
sorrow or misery in all the world and no murder in the 
hearts of men. 

The gay scene at the theater —its life, its light, its ani- 
mation—and the equally brilliant scene at the restaurant 
came back to her in a confused and kaleidoscopic tangle of 
brightness; and she tried to lay hold on these fleeting 
pictures and make them fill her mind to the exclusion of 
everything else except the triumph of Jimmy. She liked 
to think of that, and she cast a look of pride at the broad 
back of him, up there with the driver. 

There was Calamaz too. She feared that she had not 
taken enough joy in the triumph of Calamaz. Somehow 
she felt tonight that she wanted to draw all her friends 
closer to her and not be quite so neglectful of any of them 
ever, ever again. She had so many friends —good, kind, 
true, trustworthy friends; friends who had always loved 
her and would go to any length to serve her or to save her 
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had crawled upon her. Unconsciously she shuddered and 
rubbed the back of her hand again and again with her 
handkerchief 

Why, it was the prince who had killed Birrquay! He 
was responsible—not she. She was relieved to make that 
discovery. The prince would have to be punished. That 
was it. He must be brought to task for having killed her 
friend. The king and Jimmy would go over there and get 
him — but they might be hurt too—no, killed! Dymp had 
said so. She caught her breath sharply at that thought 
and put her hand upon the king's shoulder to reassure her 
self. He reached up and caught her hand and squeezed 
it and patted it and turned round and smiled at her 
She wished there was room for Jimmy in the tonneau. He 
seemed so far away, up there in front—sort of out of t! 
protection of her presence, as it were. 

What a big and strong and wise man Jimmy was, and 
how little of cruelty there was in him, with all his power! 
Maybe that was why. Jimmy did not want this terrible 
thing which seemed to hang over Isola like that big, blac! 
cloud which was now hiding the moon. Hadn't he said 
something about the river running with blood? They were 
turning a bend in the road and she looked down at the 
stream which was now so important to Isola. Wharf lights 
had been placed there recently, and the gleams they cast 
upon the oily water were red — blood-red ! 

Why could she never escape from that hideous sugges 
tion? Why should she though? she suddenly accused 
herself. The death of Birrquay she could not have prevented 
because she did not know; but all these other thousands 
of deaths would be on her account. Well, now she could 
not avoid that, either, for it was too late. She had not 
known the awful consequences which might ensue upon her 
refusal to marry the prince and, now that it had gone so 
far, her conscience should be more lenient with her. Even 
if things are one’s fault one should not be held so miserably 
to account when one has been innocent of evil intention. 

Could nothing be done to avert this terrible disaster? 
Was it toolate? Why,no! The answer came so easily and 
so naturally as to be absurd in its simplicity 
still marry the prince! She had known that all along, 
she suddenly discovered, 
and she smiled grimly at 
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South Mountains, who 
have been hereditary sup- 
porters of his family since 
the days of Xantobah.” 

“They're areckless lot,” 
declared old Polecon. 
“They're responsible for 
nearly all the fights I’ve 
had at my rolling mills, 
and they'll make a bad lot 
to tackle.” 

“I do not think that he 
is relying so much on num- 
bers as upon more arma- 
ment,” suggested the king. 
“We have not increased 
our number of guns, know- 
ing we should have no need 
of them; but I understand 
from Grisophal that x 
Onalyon has two thousand 
of them, and I fancy that 
to be about the extent of 
the forces he anticipates 
bringing against us. 
Calamaz, I shall depend on 
you for an early morning 
meeting of the Cabinet in 
the palace, and Jimmy and 
Teddy and myself will 
spend most of the night on 
a plan of invasion.” 

“TI don’t like it,” de 
clared Jimmy. “I hate it. 
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“There is to Be No War, Since I Am to 
Marry the Prince" 





herself; also she smiled 
grimly at the impoasible 
solution. 

They passed a neat little 
cottage at the roadside. 
It had a trim iittle garder 
with roses growing every- 
where in wild profusion, 
covering the tiny little 
porch and even running 
up the little gable of the 
house to nod saucily at 
the friendly moonlight 
from the very rooftree 
Yontay lived there —a big 
round-headed, always 
laughing fellow who was 
foolishly devoted to 
Jimmy at the shops. He 
had a fragile little wife in 
that cottage and little 
children too a boy and a 
wonderfully beautiful 
little girl, with round eye 
and round cheeks and 
round little legs and arms 
and tousled curly hair, 
who was frantic with the 
worship of Bezz 





' a 
own beauty and alwa 
came running to the road 
side with a rose plucked 


by her own chubby fingers 





Yontay would go to the 





I have a horror of need- 
less killing that amounts 
almost to a passion. I would not have you turn back one 
moment from the immediate crushing of Onalyon, for I 
know that you weuld cease to be a king at that moment; 
but I know that whatever action we do take is going to fill 
the bed of your river with a color which will stain the water to 
your outermost reef. I know that, no matter what strategies 
we devise, thousands of your best and strongest men will 
flood your soil with their lifeblood, thousands of homes 
will be fatherless, and thousands of your defenseless women 
will be forced to take up the manual labor which the men 
deserted to kill and be killed, and it sickens me!” 

The king turned on him a countenance livid with pain. 

“It is for them I must do this,”’ he stated. “The longer 
it is put off now the more disastrous it will be, and there 
is no help for it—none!” 

Grisophal came hurrying into the balcony, his usually 
stern features set in a savage snarl. 

“Did they capture the prince?” demanded the king, 
rising. 





now, if they could, from the misery which she had a 
wide-eyed fear was drawing near to her. There wa 
jolly Polecon, and sentimental Calamaz, and stern Griso- 
phal, and light-hearted Dymp Haplee, and funny-nosed 
Birrquay, and 

Birrquay! It frightened her to have him work his 
accusing way gradually round to her no matter where she 
set her train of thought. It must be that the matter had 
some more intimate connection with her than she liked 
to dwell upon. She was not a coward. Let her look it in 
the face! 

In just how far was she responsible? If she had not 
refused the prince, Birrquay would be still alive; but she 
had to refuse the prince. She could not marry him. She 
did not love him; and, moreover, since the moment of 
brutality he had exhibited to her in the box at the theater 
she hated him! She abhorred the very thought of him, 
and the bare touch of his hand upon her own would fill 
her with as much shrinking horror as if a loathsome snake 


war too-—and he night 
be killed; and if he were 
what would become of the fragile little wife and the little 
boy and the chubby little girl with the tight, curly hair 
Of course Bezzanna could take care of this family, but she 
could not take care of all the families in the kingaon he 
really should marry the prince; and at the recurrence of 
that thought she once more smiled at its impossibill 
Why, it would be as if she were going away to be dead 
like Birrquay! No; it would be worse than that, for 
Birrquay could not suffer any more 
She tried to think of all the things that might be differ 
ent if she were to accept that impossible solution, but the 
first change she thought of, aside from her own physical 
and moral and spiritual tragedy, was so important that she 
could get no farther. She would be away from Jimm 
always —and she could not get along without Jimmy! He 
was different from her other brothers 
him more—not at all; but somehow it was different. That 
was as nearly as she could explain it 
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Recalling the Commerce Court 


NOR some time it hus been evident that the Commerce 
Court was either useless or injurious. If the Supreme 
Court settles the law in favor of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the important cases wherein the new 
tribunal overrules the commission, the court will be harm- 
less and superfluous, If its assumption that it has power 
virtually to supersede the commission whenever it pleases 
should be upheld, the commission will become merely a 
body for collecting statistics, investigating and recom- 
mending; while, for most practical purposes, control over 
railroad rates and practices will be vested in a bench whick 
proposes to exercise that control only within compara- 
tively narrow limits. We think the record shows that 
public interests in respect to transportation are safer in the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission than in 
those of the Commerce Court. If they are to remain in 
the hands of the commission, why the court? And if they 
are not, why substitute the less efficient body for the more 
efficient one? 

President Taft has a strange notion that divinity doth 
hedge a court. “Sacred,” “Ark of the Covenant,” 
“Sacrilege,” are terms he uses in speaking of the judiciary. 
To most persons g@ court is merely an organ of profane 
government. This particular organ has met no public 
need and has developed decided possibilities of public 
harm. The House was quite right in voting to abolish it. 


Railroad Discrimination 


HE rate on a certain shipment of coal is two dollars and 

twenty cents. One railroad hauls this shipment two 
hundred and twenty-one miles and gets eighty-one cents; 
another hauls it a hundred and sixteen miles and gets 
seventy-seven cents; a third hauls it one mile and gets 
sixty-two cents. The third is an “industrial” railroad, 
owned by a corporation that is a big shipper. 

A little road owned by certain trust interests gets for a 
twenty-mile haul forty per cent of the total through rate. 

Packing-house products are hauled from Kansas City to 
Chicago for eighteen and a half cents a hundred pounds 
and petroleum for twenty-two cents. The rate on dressed 
poultry is forty-five cents; on furniture, thirty cents. 

Copper, worth over eight thousand dollars a carload, is 
hauled from Omaha to New York at twenty cents a 
hundred pounds. The rate on wheat, worth a thousand 
dollavs a car, is twenty-eight cents. 

These are a few of the examples cited by S. O. Dunn, in 
the Journal of Political Economy, to show how extensive the 
unfair discrimination in railroad rates still is. These and 
many other discriminations are perfectly legal. They result 
from the constant pressure for low rates which the organ- 
ized big shippers bring to bear upon the railroads; and if 
the roads give extremely low rates to organized big ship- 
pers they must recoup by holding up the rates on unor- 
ganized small shippers. The big shipper’s power over the 
traffic manager is almost irresistible. If he diverts his 
shipments from a given line, business falls off and the traffic 
man tends to become unpopular with the directors. 

The railroads can never resist this kind of pressure until 
they are permitted to make, under regulation, traffic 


agreements among themselves and thereby present a united 
front to the big shippers. Competition among the railroads 
means inevitable low rates for the big shipper because he 
is in the best position to incite competition. 


Western Banking Growth 


HIS spring, for the first time, Chicago banks were able 

to report deposits in excess of a thousand million dol- 
lars. Ten years ago the total was considerably less than 
half that. Indeed, a single Chicago institution now controls 
deposits nearly equal to one-half the total deposits of a 
decade ago. ‘Tremendous growth in banking power far 
away—geographically—from Wall Street is frequently 
and flatteringly mentioned; but there has been no actual 
growth of banking power whatever in the West or any- 
where else, except fer fair weather. The thousand millions 
is as helpless against acute attack as the four hundred 
million-and-odd of ten years ago was. As for Wall Street, 
the evidence of 1907 seems to prove that, as bank liabilities 
increase the country over, the dependence of the whole 
system upon New York grows more immediate and inevi- 
table. A breakdown there now ties up the entire system 
about as fast as telegrams can travel. 

We say this mainly for our own satisfaction—as banking 
reform seems to be a subject in which nobody, compara- 
tively speaking, is really interested. 


Helping Foreign Trade 


HE last annual report of the International Harvester 
Company says: “The company’s foreign trade now 
amounts to forty per cent of its total sales, having risen 
from ten million dollars in the year of organization to 
forty-two million dollars in 1911. The possibilities pre- 
sented in foreign countries for farther extending that 
trade emiphasize the necessity for continued and vigorous 
action on the part of the Government to foster trade 
relations with foreign countries, so that American man- 
ufacturers may secure their share of the world’s trade.” 
The Government’s reply to this suggestion consisted of 
a suit to drive the harvester company out of business. 
The Steel Corporation’s export trade last year amounted 
to over seventeen hundred thousand tons against less than 
eight hundred thousand four years ago. The Standard 
Oil Company has long displayed great energy and skill in 
building up foreign business, and for years has been one of 
our largest exporters. The Government wishes to put 
these big concerns out of business also. Only a big concern 
can afford to maintain a worldwide selling organizatio.. 
In fighting for foreign trade our meager and belated 
consular reports would be an excessively poor substitute for 
the trusts. Why not regulate them properly and encourage 
them to go after foreign trade even harder? 


The Turkish War 


PALING of bayonets surrounds the noble ceiba tree 

near Santiago where Spain surrendered to the United 
States. It is a common opinion nowadays that the tree 
should be surrounded by a frieze of horseshoes and four- 
leaf clovers—emblems of luck. What would have hap- 
pened to the badly led, ill-fed, disease-infected American 
army, if it had been opposed by a well-equipped force 
determined to contest every inch of ground, is a matter 
for painful conjecture. 

Italy has had no such luck. More than eight months 
ago the war with Turkey began. To seize practically 
unprotected Tripolitan coast towns was merely a pleasant 
day’s excursion; but conquering the Mohammedan natives 
on land has proved an entirely different matter. As far as 
appears from censored and confused reports, Italy’s cam- 
paign against Turkey, at this writing, has progressed little 
farther than the shells of her warships could reach; and 
the naval “demonstrations” beyond Tripoli have amounted 
only to target practice. Italy’s hope now lies in inducing 
the Powers to induce Turkey to give up; but it seems an 
even chance that revulsion uf feeling at home will over- 
throw the Giolitti ministry—which undertook the war to 
streng*hen its waning prestige—before the Powers coerce 
Turkey. The war has been remarkably inexpensive, as 
wars go, to the Italian treasury; but the nation has not 
come off so lightly. A once prosperous trade with the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean has been almost 
wholly transferred to English and German rivals. For a 
decidedly stronger nation, naval conquest is easy; but 
land conquest of a distant country that is determined to 
fight is an entirely different matter. 


Church and School 


HY are teaching and preaching the worst-paid pro- 

fessions in the United States? Wesay that we believe 
tremendously in education. As a nation we are pecul- 
iarly dedicated to it. It is a commonplace that suécessful 
working of free government depends upon it. But the 
average school-teacher’s salary is under five hundred 
dollars. In ten years the pay of women teachers the 
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country over has advanced only twenty-seven per cent, 
or less than the cost of living. In twenty-five states the 
annual expenditure for public education is less than five 
dollars a head. We say we are a Christian people; but we 
pay clergymen rather less, on the whole, than teachers 
and much less than bartenders. We say things about 
education and religion; but we act as though we wanted 
our schools and churches conducted by persons who 
could not find anything else to do. Five dollars a head a 
year for education, or less than that for religion, does not 
correspond well with professions of deep concern for either. 

The academic school and the creed-divided church no 
longer meet the nation’s needs. Latin grammar and a 
multitude of warring churches do not answer the require- 
ments in either field. No one seriously pretends that edu- 
cation consists in knowing Latin, or religion in adhering 
to one particular dogma. The emphasis is laid upon the 
unessential thing; and the public’s response is lukewarm— 
if five dollars a head could be described as warm at all. 


The Government and Education 


‘THERE is at Washington a Bureau of Education, 

occupying rather extensive quarters, conducted by a 
commissioner, chief clerk, nine chiefs of divisions and a 
numerous clerical force. If any one were asked what the 
Federal Government did in connection with education 
he would probably explain that direct participation in 
education was outside the Federal field. 

He would be mistaken, however. More and more the 
Government at Washington is directly participating in 
education through the Department of Agriculture and by 
way of appropriations in aid of agricultural and mechanical 
schools and experiment stations. This fact is significant 
because it shows how pervasive and insistent the demand 
is becoming for industrial and vocational schooling —for 
training that is of immediate, tangible, practicable value. 
More and more, with almost no objection, the Federal 
Government does aid practical education. That shows 
which way the wind blows. 


Competition for Capital 


RENCH three-per-cent bonds recently sold below 92 

against 105 fifteen years ago. About the same time, in 
London, an offering of East Indian government bonds was 
practically a failure and subscriptions to a Canadian city 
loan were very disappointing. Early in May the city of 
New York sold sixty-five million doilars’ worth of four- 
and-a-quarter-per-cent bonds at a bare fraction above par. 
Eight years ago the city was selling three-and-half-per-cent 
bonds at a good premium. 

Investible capital is demanding and securing better 
wages—even while it multiplies rapidly the world over. It 
might fairly be said that the multiplication of capital is 
the very reason why it commands higher interest. In the 
eighteenth century the English government borrowed at 
three per cent. The stock of investible capital was very 
small; but the opportunities for thoroughly safe invest- 
ment were even smaller. A borrower like the government, 
which could offer undoubted security for a long term, had 
almost a monopoly of the market. Along with the great 
increase in capital, the means of safe investment have 
increased vastly. Numberless enterprises created by sur- 
plus capital can now compete with the government in offer- 
ing secure long-term investments. The immediate cause 
of the last decline in French renies is found in the offering 
of a large railroad loan at four per cent. Investors sold 
their government bonds in order to buy the railroad bonds, 
that paid one per cent higher interest. Increase in capital 
has been accompanied by livelier competition for capital. 


An Act for Clerks 


N ENGLAND the Shops Act became effective in May. 

It provides that retail shops, with certain exceptions, 
must close at one P. M. on one weekday in every week. 
The local authorities, in conference with the shopkeepers, 
may appoint an official closing day. In the absence of 
suca action every sPopkeeper may choose his own day. 
The excepted shops are those selling liquor, refreshments, 
motor and cycle supplies, newspapers, periodicals, medi- 
cines and perishable food—an odd assortment. Even in 
the excepted shops every employee must be given a half- 
holiday once a week, the provision applying even to mem- 
bers of the shopkeeper’s family if they are regularly 
employed in the establishment. 

Labor legislation and labor agitation are so much con- 
cerned with industrial wage-earners in the big lines of 
employment that people generally are apt to forget there 
is any other sort of labor which requires attention. This 
is largely because industria! wage-earning labor, by organ- 
izing and raising a terrific rumpus every now and then, 
has compelled attention to itself. 

In the United States there are about two million shop 
and office employees such as we commonly call clerks. A 
great deal of the worst-paid and most-exploited labor in 
the country is found among them. 
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Al Sad Story 


ITH an if,”’ say the French, “ we might put Paris 
in a bottle.” And with an “if” we might take 
President Taft out of a hole. It is asad story, 
but these are woful days; so let sorrow be unrestrained. 

Do you remember when Mr. Taft was elected president? 
Of course you do—surely you haven't forgotten that! 
Seems so long ago? Pish! It was in November, 1908. 
However 

Mr. Taft was elected president. That all will admit. 
There may be some dispute as to whether he really has 
been president, but there can be none that he was 
elected. After he was elected, and before that murder- 
ous March day when he was inaugurated, he spent most 
of his time in the sunny Southland, playing golf and 
thinking up Democrats to take into his Cabinet. He 
had considerable success in both endeavors. 

While the President-elect was sojourning and golfing 
and thinking, along came Robert L. Borden, leader of 
His Majesty’s opposition in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa, Canada, and George H. Perley, member of 
Parliament for Argenteuil, Quebec. They had just lost 
an election in their own country; and they, too, were 
seeking the solace of golf, but for reasons exactly 
opposite those responsible for Mr. Taft’s devotion to 
the game: He played because he was glad. They played 
because they were sorry. 

Naturally the leader of His Majesty’s opposition in 
the Canadian House of Commons was presented to the 
President-elect; and inevitably the conversation turned 
on golf. It so happened that Senator Jonathan Bourne, 
of Oregon, was present. Isn’t that delicious?—so hap- 
pened! Remember the time Senator 
Knox missed four trains, one after 
another, after telling Jonathan he 
would be on each of them, thinking to 
have a few words with Mr. Taft, who had the 
invited him to be secretary of state, with 
Jonathan not round—and Jonathan rode 
triumphantly into Augusta on that fifth train with 
Knox? Well, it so happened Senator Bourne was there. 

The Senator golfs. Atleast, that is the polite term for it. 
And a foursome was arranged, with the President-elect 
and the Senator playing against the leader of His Majesty's 
opposition in the House of Commons and the member from 
Argenteuil. At this point it is necessary to allow the eagle 
to scream. The President-elect and the Senator beat their 
opponents from across the border—beat them to a pulp; 
just hammered the tar out of them! 

The Canadians demanded revenge. They were given an 
opportunity to secure all the revenge the links contained. 
They failed. To be sure, they lost only by three holes— 
but they lost—and the eagle screamed again, with the soft 
pedal on a trifle, but with a sufficient scream; so the news- 
paper boys wired the story out that the Canadians had 
been trimmed twice and probably would be trimmed every 
time they played. The third contest was arranged, but it 
was not played. Some distinguished person arrived to see 
Mr. Taft; that kept him busy and the Canadians left. 

The news reached Canada. Here is where the plot 
thickens. Here is where the “if” rears its consequential 
head. A hectic supporter of Borden who lived in Canada 
was moved to emotion by the printed reports of the defeat 
of his champion, and he rushed to the telegraph office and 
sent this telegram to Mr. Taft: 

“You may beat Borden at golf, but he is going to be the 
next prime minister of Canada!” 

Mr. Taft laughed. Everybody laughed. Good joke! 
Immaterial though. Isn’t it strange how seriously these 
Canadians take their politics? What does Mr. Taft care 
whether Borden is prime minister of Canada or not? Nice 
fellow, of course—and all that; but we have no concern in 
Canadian politics. 


Pickling the President's Pet Pact 


ADN’T we though? Let me introduce the “‘if.”” Listen! 

If Mr. Taft bad }-eeded that warning he would have 
been saved a lot of trouble and a lot of opposition, and a 
lot of other things that may be more apparent later than 
they are now. You see, it was this very Robert L. Borden, 
leader of His Majesty’s opposition in the House of Com- 
mons of Canada, who defeated Mr. Taft’s pet reciprocity 
pact in Canada, who became prime minister by that 
triumph, who is likely to remain prime minister for some 
time, and who will keep on being the leader of the opposi- 
tion to reciprocity no matter how his position has shifted 
to the leadership of the majority in his country. If 
However, Mr. Taft did not heed the warning; and three 
years later the warning came true—on September 21, 1911, 
to be exact. That was the day when our Canadian neigh- 
bors took the lissom form of reciprocity and deposited it 
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As a Golfer Mr. Taft can Beat Him: Bat—— 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
Great and the Near Great 


on the dump. The Canadians call Borden’s victory the 
Smash, or the Blinding Crash. The terms have apt appli- 
cation in this country as well as over there. The Liberal 
government, headed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who sup- 
ported reciprocity, went to pieces. Laurier was succeeded 
by Borden. The campaign was fought on the reciprocity 
issue. The task of the Conservative party was to prevent 
the acceptance of the reciprocity convention, which pro- 
posed that each country should remove the tariff duties on 
most of ‘he natural products of the other. It had been 
held that a majority of the Canadians were in favor of 
reciprocity. The Liberal party, headed by Premier Laurier, 
got in behind reciprocity; and the Conservatives, headed 
by Borden, took the ground that what Canada formerly 
thought she needed was no longer necessary, nor even 
desirable. - 

When the campaign was in its final stages they were say- 
ing things about one another over there, and about Amer- 
icans, that had some elements of heat in them. Borden 
campaigned on the platform, “Canada is an autonomous 
nation within the British Empire and is closely and insep- 
arably united to that empire by ties of kinship, of senti- 
ment and of fealty; by historic association and tradition; 
by the character of its institutions, and by the freewill of its 
people.” He waved the Union Jack and called on all loyal 
Canadians to rally round him. They rallied. There is 
no doubt of that. Borden won triumphantly; and Mr. 
Taft’s project of reciprocity, his one great outstanding 
policy, was laid quietly away—though from 1879 to 1897 
there was an inviting offer of reciprocity with the United 
States on the statute-books of Canada. 

The governments of Canada and Mexico are important 
to the United States—and Borden is the government of 
Canada. He was born in Grand Pré, Nova Scotia, in 1854. 
His ancestors were oj that substantial stock which origi- 
nated in Normandy, crossed to England with the Con- 
queror, and was represented by Richard and John Borden, 
who left Kent to settle at Provincetown, Massachusetts, in 
1683. These became the Burdens and the Bordens of the 
United States; and the founder of the Canadian branch, 
Samuel Borden, left Fall River, Massachusetts, for Nova 
Scotia in 1755. 

Borden studied law and first decided to stand for Parlia- 
ment in 1896. Sir Charles Tupper was prime minister. 
Borden was elected, but the Tupper government was 
defeated; so Borden found himself on the opposition 
benches and there he remained, quiet, watchful, studious. 
In 1900 the Conservative party was beaten again, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier tightened his grip, and the situation 
required a change of leadership for the Conservatives. Sir 
Charles Tupper retired and the quiet, studious young Nova 
Scotian—Borden—was made leader of the opposition. 


WHY 


He was matched against Laurier, who had been in the 
House for twenty-five years and had been premier for 
four. The country was prosperous, the Laurier majority 
was large, and Opposition Leader Borden had hard 
sledding. 

He is an intensely serious man, with tremendous 
capacity for work, a fine grasp of detail and large execu- 
tive ability. He led a most intelligent and useful oppo- 
sition. When the reciprocity issue came along he saw 
its possibilities early; and he went to the country on it 
and made a fight that Canadians and Americans will 
remember a long time. He is a convincing speaker, but 
not an orator. He talks like a lawyer rather than like 
a spellbinder; but he never overlooked for a minute the 
value of the Union Jack on the end of his train, and he 
did a little spellbinding now and then about the Mother 
Country, blood is thicker than water—and ali that. 

As a golfer Mr. Taft can beat him; but when it comes 
to reciprocity——- Why didn’t Mr. Taft pay some 
attention to that telegram? If 


Joking for a Bargain 


OTH H.C. Bunner and R. K. Munkittrick are dead, 
but when Bunner was editor of Puck, Munkittrick 
was one of the star contributors. 

Munkittrick was an artist at his business. He knew 
how to write poems and jokes—knew the mechanics 
of the business thoroughly—and Bunner bought what 
he offered. 

One day Munkittrick came in, sat down at a desk 
and wrote nine jokes. He took these in to Bunner, who 
accepted them at a dollar each, the regular rate, and 
gave a credit slip to Munkittrick, who 
took it to the cashier and got his nine 
dollars. Two hours later Munkittrick 
came in, wrote three more jokes and 
took them in to Bunner. “How's this?” 
asked Bunner. “Why didn’t you turn in all 
twelve jokes when you were in before?” 

“Well,” Munkittrick replied, “it was this way: My wife 
found an advertisement in the paper this morning of a 
bargain in refrigerators. We need a refrigerator and she 
sent me over to get one. They cost $8.95, and I came in 
and procured the nine dollars to pay for it. When I got up 
to the store I found all the refrigerators at $8.95 had been 
sold and the only one I could get cost $11.55, so I came 
back to get the other three dollars I need.” 


The Bandwagon Shift 


CERTAIN senator with a marked tendency to jump 
on the bandwagon and a reputation for a lack of 
continuous conviction, started in the ante-convention 
campaign for La Follette, but turned to Roosevelt. 
About a month after his shift a political opponent sent 
him this telegram: 
“You have now been for Roosevelt for thirty days. 
Better switch to Hughes at once or people will begin to 
think you are a standpatter.” 


From Head to Foot 


HE late Colonel Sanders, once governor of Montana, 

took a train for the East one night and found the sleep- 
ing cars jammed. By agreement he shared a stateroom 
with a stranger. They retired early, and the stranger rose 
first. 

When Sanders awoke he discovered the stranger using 
Sanders’ teothbrush. He said nothing, but when he got up 
Sanders took the toothbrush and covered it with soap. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the stranger, “‘but is that 
your toothbrush?” 

“Oh, no,” 
with the soap-covered brush toward one og his feet. “ This 
is my toebrush.”’ 


A Quick Recovery 


A’ LEVELAND lawyer and a Cleveland railroad man 
went to a theater in that city. The railroad man saw 
a flashily dressed, red-faced, sporty-looking citizen sitting 
in one of the boxes. 

This man was the no-account cousin of the attorney, 
but the railroad man didn’t know it. 

“Who is the tough person sitting in the box?” the 
railroad man asked pleasantly. “He looks like a drunken 
burglar.” 

“That,” said the attorney, “‘is my cousin.” 

The railroad man gasped a couple of times, but soon 
got a grip on himself and remarked genially: “Well, I 
went straight to headquarters for information, didn’t 1?” 


replied Sanders pleasantly as he reached 
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Maybe you think of “underwear” as something to 
wear under your clothes. Please think of Keep ool 
Netherwear as something to wear next your skin—for 
your skin's sake! 

As a live, hearty, healthy, husky person, with raging red blood 
and perspiring pores—consider the demands of your body. 

Since you must choose a “skin-wear” for the sweltering months 
of summer, choose the fabric that is most skin-like, the garments 
made especially to cool your skin in “sizzle” weather— 


NETHERWEAP 





Mind you—heat comes from within, through the skin. You 
cannot be cool unless you adopt a skin-wear that will act as a 
conductor and allow the bodily heat to escape. 


Look at the illustration. The eyelets are exits, the ribs are 
air-channels, the web-thread mesh between the ribs absorbs the 
moisture, —-three good reasons. 


Get the genuine Keepkool, the absorbent, ventilating, hygienic 
for the lock-stitched eyelets (not just “holes”), 
and the raised ribs. Of good dealers, or by mail. 


netherwear. 


Separate Garments— Men's, 50c; 
Boys’, 25c. Amazing ease and 
fit in Union Suite— Men's, $1.00; 
Boys’, 50c. Write for Style Book 
and sample of fabric. 


THE FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany, New York 


Sent on receipt of price. State 
size, and specify whether athletic 
shirt, long or short sleeves; 
drawers, knee or ankle length. 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


NDREW CARNEGIE was so tickled 
with the white marble house for the 
Pan-American Union they built in Wash- 
ington with his seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars donated for that purpose, 
and with meta his name neatly chiseled 
on the corner, that it was no trick at all to 
induce him to loosen up for fifty or a hun- 
dred thousand more for exterior decoration. 
So John Barrett, the director of the Union, 
is putting in some nifty marble copings and 
building a fine, double-decked garage in the 
rear—leaving a suitable space thereon for 
Andrew's name, of course. 

There always is a note of repression about 
John. Hisinstitution used to be the Bureau 
of American Republics, and John designed 
a modest yellow and green flag for it, bear- 
ing on the flag the letters B. A. R. This 
didn’t work very well, for thirsty souls, 
seeing the flag, were in the habit of bulging 
into this palace devoted to cementing the 
relations between the United States and 
the sister republics—and selling them ce- 
ment also—and wg d demanding mint 
juleps and such like, having misread the 
B. A. R. as bar. So the name was changed 
to Pan-American Union. 

Naturally John is proud of his new build- 
ing, as well bo may be, for it is one of the 
most distinctive as well as one of the hand- 
somest structures at the Capital; but John 
holds himself in check. He is quiet and 
unobtrusive about it. And he insists on 
others being quiet and unobtrusive also. 
Among other enterprises, John prints each 
month a magazine called the Bulletin of 
the Pan-American Union. In this he al- 
ways refers to himself, not by name— 
except once on the cover in a neat, plain 


| type, and a few times to distinguish him 


in the group pictures of diplomats, where 
he always can be discerned in the exact 
center— but as the Director. In order that 
his contributors may not be too conspic- 
uous, he prints a little figure one just at 
the end of the caption of each article. If, 
perchance, you desire to know who wrote 
an article you read in the Bulletin you find 


| this oe one and then search at the bot- 


tom of the page and discover another little 
figure one standing beside the name of the 
author, printed in very fine type. This, 
you see, maintains the note of repression 


| and does not celebrate anybody unduly 


| tions 


above John. 

Recently, in a modest, almost diffident 
manner, John said in his magazine that it 
is ‘impossible to give continually quota- 
rom letters which the Union is 
receiving from every part of the United 


| States and even from foreign countries, ex- 


pressing appreciation of the work which it 
is doing in promoting commerce, friendship 
and peace among American nations.” 
Reflecting further on this situation, John 
remarked: “There is danger, moreover, 
that if we do continually quote these, we 
will be accused of our giving too much 
attention to self-praise.”” The English and 
the sentiment are both John’s. It is 


| obvious that an institution with which 
| John is connected must never be allowed to 





fall into the error of giving itself, or John, 
too much self-praise. 


Dinner-Table Diplomacy 


Never was this more illuminatingly 
illustrated than in the May number of the 
Bulletin, where, on page 581, there is a 
reference to the recent visit of the Director 
to some of our sister republics. Unlike the 
others of this Administration who carry 

ress agents with them when away from 
Secbhaten, which is most of the time, 
inasmuch as this is a markedly peripatetic 
Administration, from president down, John 
took no press agent but wrote the account 
of his visit himself, and it is a grateful rec- 
ord of attentions received and feelingly 
acknowledged—appreciated in detail, so to 
speak. 

It seems that John left Washington on 
March twenty-fourth—most disagreeable 
weather there then—and went to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, where he was the 
guest of the city at a commercial meeting. 
He had expected to return at once to 
Washington, but no sooner had the author- 
ities of Cuba and Panama heard of John’s 

resence in Charleston than they insisted 
e must visit them. So he changed his 


plans and proceeded south, stopping a short 
time at Palm Beach to be the guest of 
Henry M. Flagler, as he sets forth. 


John reached Cuba and tells of his arrival 
thus: “Upon the Director-General’s ar- 
rival in Cuba he was met by a delegation of 
officials from the State Department and of 
personal friends among the Cubans, who 
escorted him to the Hotel Sevilla, where he 
made his headquarters.” He refrains from 
describing the sensation that undoubtedly 
was caused by the procession of State 
Department officials and personal friends 
down the Prado, and continues: “ During 
his stay the government deputized Sefior 
Enrique Soler y Baro to act as special aid to 
the Director-General and lookafter his pleas- 
ure. Heexecuted his duties most faithfully.” 

Then begins the real record of John’s 
stay in Havana. He barely outlines the 
important matters that claimed his atten- 
tion, nor does he refer again to the minis- 
trations of Sefior Enrique Soler y Baro. 
“The Secretary of State,” says John, 
“Sefior Ledo Manuel Sanguily, gave a 
luncheon on Sunday, March thirty-first, in 
honor of the Director-General, which was 
attended by about thirty of the leading 
men in the public and private life of Cuba.” 
But they did not stop there, these ardent 
Cubans, for, John points out: “ Dinners 
and luncheons were also given in his honor 
by Sefior Don José F. Godoy, Mexican 
minister; Hon. Arthur M. Beaupré, 
United States minister; Edmund G. 
Vaughan, president Banco Nacional de 
Cuba; Sefior Don Guillermo Patterson; 
Sefior Don Marcelino Diaz de Villegas; and 
Sefior Don Eliseo Giberga.” 


Spreading Cement at Panama 


This business attended to, John sailed 
for Panama on April first, but prior to his 
departure “he was received by Gen. José 
Miguel Gomez, president of the Repub- 
lic, who expressed great interest in the 
Pan-American Union.” He left Havana 
that afternoon, having been invited to be 
the guest of the company that owns the 
vessel he took. ‘‘He proceeded to Panama, 
arriving there on the morning of April 
fourth.” John stayed on the Isthmus until 
the fifteenth and came back in a boat 
which he does not neglect to name—and 
went to Washington via New York City, 
no delegations from the State Department 
receiving him at either point, so far as can 
be learned. 

The details of his visit to Panama are 
most important and are succinctly set 
forth by the Director-General. It seems 
he “‘was most kindly received and treated 
by both Panaman and American officials,”’ 
thus removing the impression that they set 
the dogs on him or tried to drop him into 
one of the locks. Moreover, other notable 
things happened. “He visited every sec- 
tion of the canal as the guest of the engineer 
members of the commission, and he spent 
considerable time renewing his acquaint- 
ances with the officials and people of Pan- 
ama, with whom he became intimately 
associated during the time he was minister 
to that country in 1904-5.” John’s capa- 
bilities for being a guest seem unlimited, as 
may be observed by what has been quoted 
heretofore, and can further be observed by 
reference to what remains to be quoted. 

The work of cementing the relations 
between Panama and the United States 
was actively taken up by John. He says: 
“The president of the Republic, Sefior Don 
Pablo Arosemena, gave a breakfast in his 
honor which was attended by a large num- 
ber of representative Panamans.”’ Nor 
was this all. We read in John’s own words: 
“He was also entertained by the Hon. H. 
Percival Dodge, the United States minister; 
Sir Claude Coventry Mallet, British min- 
ister; Col. H. F. Hodges, assistant chief 
engineer; H. H. Rousseau, assistant to the 
chief engineer; Col. W. C. Gorgas, head of 
the department of sanitation; Maurice H. 
Thatcher, head of the department of civil 
administration; Messrs. Ernesto and Joseph 
Lefevre; and J. A. Smith, general superin- 
tendent of the Panama Railroad Company.” 

Thus, it will be observed, the work of 
cementing the relations between this 
country and Panama was well and faith- 
fully done by John. He was indefatigable. 
There is not the slightest doubt that he 
would have withstood many other luncheons 
and breakfasts and dinners had others been 
proffered. Nor is there any doubt that he 
would have recorded these pleasant and 
adhesive functions with as great partic- 
ularity, for it is essential the readers of the 
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The Tree System—The Bell System 


2 pets tree thrives be- 
LX cause the leaves, twigs, 
branches, trunk and roots are 
all working together, each 
doing its part so that all may 
live. 


Neither the roots nor the 
branches can live without the 
other, and if the trunk is gir- 
dled so that the sap cannot 
flow, the tree dies. 


The existence of the tree 
depends not only on the ac- 
tivity of all the parts, but upon 
their being always connected 
together in the ‘‘tree system.”’ 


This is true also of that 
wonderful combination of 
wires, switchboards, tele- 
phones, employes and sub- 
scribers which helps make 
up what is called the Bell 
‘Telephone System. 


It is more than the vast 
machinery of communica- 
tion, covering the country 
from ocean to ocean. Every 
part is alive, and each gives 
additional usefulness to every 
other part. 


The value of telephone serv- 
ice depends not only on the 
number of telephones, but 
upon their being always con- 
nected together, as in the Bell 
Sy stem. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





You Will Not Dread New 
Shoes if You Wear 


Authority Styles. 


Ralston Shoes fit because they’ re 
built to do so, on foot-moulded 
forms the exact shape of the 
human foot. 

1 the newest-of-the-new in 
style to the most conservative 
smartness. 


Our Booklet 
**Style Talk’’ FREE 


Shows the requirements 
of the season's fashions 
in men's shoes for every 
occasion. 

Ralston Health 
Shoemakers 
985 Main Street 
Campello 
(Brockton), Mass. 


UNION MADE 


Style 
No. 220 


$490 to 36% 
Black Tuscan Calf Buttor 
Oxford, Thermos Last. 
Sold in over 3000 towns. Ask your dealer for them 





| Bulletin shall be fully informed on these 
matters. So far as those minor affairs, the 
canal and its effect on trade and commerce, 
are concerned, the Director reserves his 
views until a later number. In the rush of 
getting to press something had to give way, 
and the breakfasts and luncheons and 
dinners naturally crowded out the canal. 

They are having a hard time in the 
Senate trying to get things in shape for the 
expeditious work that usually comes with 
the last few weeks of a session. The Senate 
is a curious institution. Apparently it 
dawdles and discusses and mulls over and 
fools round with impending legislation 
without direct or intelligent aim or motive, 
but really it loafs along—or always has 
until the wires are all pulled, the ways are 
all greased, and then it can do more busi- 
ness in a shorter space of time than any 
other legislative body on earth. 

That used to be the way. When Aldrich 
and Hale and a few others were in control 
they never did anything until they were 
sure of what they could do, and then they 
did everything quickly, accurately and 
methodically. Aldrich and Hale and many 
others of the old fixers and manipulators 
and schemers and maneuverers and man- 
agers are gone. The new crowd has no 
control. Instead of a compact institution, 
dominated by a few men, the Senate is a 
sort of disorganized, demoralized, discord- 
ant body, not knowing exactly what it 
wants to do and not having any definite plan 
either of procedure or progress. The Re- 
publican majority is merely nominal. There 
isn’t a man on the Republican side who 
can say with any certainty how the Senate 
will vote on any given proposition, for the 
reason that no Republican can bell all 
Republicans. 

In the old days there never was any diffi- 
culty in finding out how every Republican 
stood and not much difficulty in making 
all Republicans vote together. 


The Indifference of the Senate 


Nowadays the Republican majority is 
largely individualistic. The senators vote 
as they happily please, not as the organiza- 
tion or the leaders want them to. Murray 
Crane and other expert fixers try to fix, but 
they cannot. The senators will not be 
fixed. They refuse to stand without hitch- 
ing, and refuse to be hitched. It is a dis- 
couraging situation for the remnants of the 
old powerful organization. To their minds 
the glory of the Senate has departed. 
Whether or not that view is correct, it 
certainly is true that the solidarity of the 
Senate has departed, and for that reason 
there is no man who can say when adjourn- 
ment will be taken, or in what circumstances, 
and several rather astute senators have 
been working on that problem for a long 
time. 

Legislation is at sixes and sevens. The 
Senate doesn't seem to care much whether 
it holds sessions while the national con- 
ventions are on, whether it takes a recess, 
or whether it shall continue in session 
until next September or October. In fact, 
the Senate doesn’t seem to care much about 
anything. Over in the House the situation 
is acutely different. The members of that 
body must go before the people for election 
next fall, and they are all in various sorts of 
hurries to get home. However, there are 
a few candidates for presidential honors 
among the Democratic majority in the 
House, and one of those candidates, Speaker 
Clark, is in no hurry to adjourn. In case 
he shall be nominated for president by the 
Democrats, he is of the opinion he can be 
far more effective by remaining in Wash- 
ington and acting as Speaker until, say, 
about October first next, than he could be 
by going back to Bowling Green, Missouri, 
and holding forth there. 

The real truth of it is that the organiza- 
tion leaders in the Senate have about 
decided the jig is up, anyhow, and they 
are in a don't-care frame of mind and 
are making no strenuous efforts to do 
anything. 

They expect to be beaten, and they see 
no reason why they should hurry along with 
legislation for the benefit of the Democrats 
or for the benefit of anybody else. 
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REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Bainty Mint Covered 
| Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


The singer’s tones 
are more dulcet, the 
speaker’s voice more 
|| clear, when Chiclets 
|| are used to ease and 
refresh the mouth and 
throat. The refine- 
ment of chewing gum 
for people of refine- 
ment. It’s the pepper- | 
= mint—the true mint. 4 
| Look for the Bird Cards 
in the packages. You can 
|| secure a beautiful Bird 


Album free. 
For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 















10c. and 25c. Packets | 
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Famous for Eighty Years 


Gives a delightful piquancy and 
flavor that has created an enor 


mous demand in every country 
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THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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It costs little by 
the package but 
less by the box! 
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Buy it by the Box 


—of any dealer 
Have it when you want it 
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JOU shouldn't buy hose 


merely because they're 
guaranteed for wear 
tecause any thick, coarse wiry hose 
can be guaranteed to wear, 
For twenty years we have guaran- 
teed the following in hose 
First — Fit 
Second—— Style 
‘Lhird — Sheerness 
Fourth —Yarn Quality 
Fifth — Hygienic Dyes 
Sixth —- Wear 
All under our ‘ Comprehensive’’ 
Guarantee 


Wayne Ark 
OSIERY 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILV 


We started that policy 20 years ago 

Today we are the largest manufac 
turers of full-fashioned hose in the coun 
try, employing 2300 expert stocking 
makers 

We are just as famous for our Pony 
Stockings for Children as we are for our 


regular adult lines. 
Coolness, fil, comfort are predominating 
features in our Pony Stockings for Children, 
Then, we don't neglect the wear. Our 
Pony Stockings jor Children willwear longer 
than any others. Four threads in heels 
and toes—knees and soles double strength. 
Wayne-Knit Hose cling to foot and limb 

without wrinkles —keep feet 
cool and comfortable. 

For Men, Women and Children. Pure 
Silk, Lisle, Soft Cotton, Siik and Lisle. 
Priced from 25c. to $2.50. 


Den't wait—get Wayne-Knit 

Hose from your dealer NOW 

4 Wayne Knitting Mills 
Y Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Largest Kvitting Mills of 


Full Fashioned Hosiery 


Wine Sill in the World 


FOR (He mes OY 
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| Stops Trouble Here 


Dixon’s Motor Graphite is the ideal lubri- 
cant. It produces on bearing surfaces a 
durable, almost frictionless veneer that pre- 
vents metallic contact, cutting and seizing. 





When mixed with greases it may be used in many 
places where its use dry is inadvisable or difficult. 
In such cases the grease acts as a carrier, the 
graphite performing the important lubricating 
function. Dixon's Motor Graphite mixed with 
highest quality of mineral greases constitutes 


DIXON’S 


Automobile Greases 


Ask your dealer for No. 677 for transmissions and 
differentials. Itisaresilient, spongy lubricant that 
acts asacushionforthe gear teeth. Stops the noise 
prevents chipping of teeth—reduces friction. 
Our free book, ‘Lubricating the 
Motor,” is well worth reading. 
Send name and model of car. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Established in 1827 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





| heard 
that his popularity had waned. All this | 
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NEVER SAY DIE! 


(Continued from Page 9) 


| sentiment of the town would go against 


him. Therefore Dink swallowed his wrath 
and, in the process, swallowed a lot of other 


| things much more harmful. 


P. Amati was in his accustomed place 


| bright and early, vigilant to drum up trade. 


His smooth olive skin was marked and his 
lips were puffed, but he did not go about 
bewailing these misfortunes. It was 
noticeable, too, that those who rallied him 
on his condition did so in a friendly spirit. 
They had heard reports of the row, nearly 


| all of which agreed on one point—namely, 


that Pasquale had shown excellent courage, 


| even though his capacity for fighting was 


small. A man can only do his best. 

Their attitude reflected an about-face on 
the part of Badger. P. Amati was no longer 
an outcast. The president of the First 
National Bank, who was likewise cashier 


and ledger-keeper, had been seen to treat | 


him with consideration. It was even 
rumored that he had invited him to supper. 
Another remarkable incident in Amati's 
climb of the social ladder was his admit- 
tance into the Elks’ lodge, whose rooms 
served the purpose of a club. Then, too, 
Turner and others were aware that he had 
invested a few hundred dollars in lots on 
the outskirts of Badger and had bought a 
half-interest in a copper claim in the neigh- 
boring mountains. One way and another, 
Badger was coming to the point of accept- 
ing P. Amati as a responsible and thrifty 
citizen. 

The pedler’s first impulse was to make 
another call on Marylou on the night after 
his encounter with Gober there. Then it 


occurred to him that this would have the | 


earmarks of bravado; and he let a da 
elapse before presenting himself. Wit 
quick intuition Marylou appreciated why 
he had done it, and even Michael began to 
entertain a glimmering notion that Pasquale 


| harbored human ey tary © 


Indeed, the father found himself ee 


| forgetting his inherited antagonism. 


Amati would never sit glumly when Michael 
conferred his company on the two, as Dink 
Gober was wont to do, but would tell stories 
that threw Hanratty into fits of laughter. 


| Not only could he tell a funny tale, bubbling 


with the kindly humor the Irishman loved, 
but the pedler was sharp as nails when the 
talk drifted to business. On a night Han- 
ratty broached a “ye that had been 
put up to him by a fluent stranger, having 
for its object the exploitation of certain 
adjacent lands as an oilfield. Pasquale 
shook his head emphatically and advised 
against it. Within a fortnight the incipient 


oil boom had puffed out like a toy balloon. | 
| It is hard not to feel kindly disposed toward 
| a man who has saved you four hundred 


dollars. 

The establishment of P. Amati, Hard- 
ware and Saddles, was growing. A repre- 
sentative of the Northern manufactory 
which supplied Gober’s place dropped in 
casually, engaged Pasquale in talk and 
gave him a cigar. He also told him a side- 


splitting joke, the point of which was wholly | 


lost on Pasquale. As he was leaving, he 
remarked carelessly that their agency was 
causing them grave concern. P. Amati 
said: “Is it?” 

As the pitiless summer wore away, Dink 
Gober formed a habit of leaving his estab- 
lishment in the care of an urchin in order to 
spend his time in the Fashion, where it was 
cool. There he either played cards or 


| waited with other habitués of the place for 


somebody to come in and “set "em up,” 


| for the days in which Dink himself set 


them up with a prodigal hand were over. 
Bills frequently pressed; the only mail he 
received took the form of peremptory re- 
quests for settlement; he was four months 
behind with his rent, and his stock was 
depleted and had a stale look. The town 


| was quick to note his difficulties. When- 
| ever Gober’s name was mentioned where a 
| few of the townspeople were gathered to- 


ther there would be found one to shake 
is head and opine that Dink was going to 
the on. a Dink himself never 
this sort of talk, but he felt vaguely 


made him more outspoken in his declama- 
tions against his luck; often he would hold 


| forth for an hour at a stretch on. the ill 


fortune that dogged his steps. 

There came a day when a brisk drummer 
stepped off the Badger stage and entered 
Gober’s store. What transpired between 
him and Gober never leaked out; but the 
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Westinghouse Electric 


Fan—New Steel-clad Type 
—The Fan You Buy For Years— 
Not Merely For a Season 


F course you are going to have the 
benefit of electric fans these hot and 
sultry days. In the office they are depended 


upon to keep the business man and all his employees up to 
the mark. And your family wants to be comfortable too. 


The 1912 Westinghouse Electric Fan is in a class by 
itself. A newly designed fan, frame made of drawn 
steel, stronger, with the most efficient little motor ever 
designed, the whole weighing thirty per cent. less than 
the old style fans of the same size. The drawn steel 
takes on a handsome smooth finish. And the fan gives 
more breeze for the current used than any other fan. 8-inch 
size, 24 hours; 12-inch size, |2 hours for a nickel. You can 
have a light breeze or a strong wind by merely regulating 
the switch. 


Put one on your office desk and direct 
the breeze to one side. You keep cool, 


move all the air in the room and do not place yourself 
in a draught. Order your fan now. Hundreds were dis- 
appointed last summer because they waited too late and 
were unable to get a Westinghouse Fan. Better phone 
your electric light company or the nearest electrical dealer. 
If you have any difficulty getting a Westinghouse Fan, do 
not accept a substitute but let us know and we will see that 
you get one without delay. Our illustrated catalog showing 
fans for office, home, store or public buildings is yours for 
the asking. Write to Westinghouse Fan Dept. P, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 


Pittsburgh 
Sales Offices in 45 American Cities Representatives all over the World 
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“1 Tell You, 
It’saGreat Saw!” 


VERY one who owns a} 


'4 Simonds Saw is proud of 
t—proud of its looks, but a 
whole jot prouder of its work. 
You’ve probably noticed that 
your 


SIMONDS 


(Pronounced Si-monds) 


will keep sharp for many years with 
ordinary home use. Simonds Steel 
‘*s so tough and hard the teeth hold 
their sharp, quick-cutting points and 
do not lose their set. 

For the professional or amateur 
carpenter the best tools are the only 
ones worth while and the best saw 
means a Simonds. Simonds Special 
Crucible Steel is the basis of the 
extraordinary wearing quality of 
Simonds Saws. 

We make and temper our own steel by a 
special process to get the quality we can guar- 
antee. You don’t get it in other saws. That's 
why so many good carpenters choose Simonds 


Saws. Ask a good carpenter about them 
or your dealer. 


Remember, Simonds Hack Saw Blades and Files 


are most efficient. Simonds Circular, Band and 
Cross-Cut Saws are the American and Canadian 
Lumberman’'s accepted standard, 


Send for“ GUIDE-BOOK FOR CARPENTERS” 
Free — tells all about filing a hand-saw. 


SIMONDS MFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chicago Portland San Francisco 
New York Seattle Moatreal 


New Orleans 
Lockport, N.Y 











drummer later routed out certain officials, 
and gossip had it that Dink’s saddlery 
west be put up at sheriff's sale. 
of his acquaintances, finding Gober at the 
Fashion, endeavored to draw him out; but 
Dink was far gone in liquor and would give 
them nothing coherent. He simply kept 
repeating over and over that the little, 
thieving rat across the street had cheated 
and undermined him, and that he was a 
ruined man. 

The following morning the drummer paid 
a visit to P. Amati and conferred with him 
for upward of an hour behind the high 
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A couple | 


table where the pedler did his bookkeeping. | 


Then they went over the whole establish- 
ment; and the drummer took down brief 
notes in a memorandum book. When he 
had gone Amati stood for many minutes in 
the middle of the shop, seeing with the eye 
of imagination the improvements they had 
planned. 

About three o’clock the bell on the front 
door jangled and Dink Gober walked in. 
The firm, aggressive step that had been 
characteristic of him was absent. He came 
to the railing, behind which P. Amati was 
adding up columns of figures, and said 
almost diffidently: 

I'd like to speak to you for a few 
minutes if I could, Mr. Amat-eye?” 

The pedler motioned him to a chair and 
Dink entered behind the rail and sat down. 
There was an awkward silence. He glanced 
at Pasquale anxiously; but the latter 
would not give him an opening—he re- 
mained on his high stool, patiently waiting 
to hear what Dink might have to say. 

Gober rolled and lighted a cigarette, 
took a couple of swift puffs and, as a starter, 
broke out into a tirade against the bad 
fortune that had attended his every under 
taking. It would appear that every one 
whom Gober had befriended now gave him 
the cold shoulder; and he was unable t 
secure aid at a temporary crisis that had 
arrived in his affairs. Even the firm from 
which he had bought for years refused to 
accord him credit; and a smooth scoundrel 
was even now in Badger fixing to sell himout. 

“If I can’t make a deal my stock will go 
under the hammer,” said Dink bitterly, 
“and some doggone shark will buy it in for 
a third of what it’s worth. I'm going to 
quit! Yes, sir; I'm through. This town 
ain’t fit for an enterprising man to live in 


anyhow. It’s dead as ditchwater! If 1 can 
only sell ———” 
“Hum!” said P. Amati, and turned to 


his figuring again. 

With only a momentary pause Dink ow 
ceeded with what he had in mind. He had 
spent the entire forenoon in the Fashion 
and was in a condition to pity himself thor- 
oughly; the longer he talked, the looser 
rein did he give his tongue. Before he was 
aware of it, Dink was whining to the pedler 
that they had always treated each other 
fairly in business and he hoped that P. 
Amati would not see him shoved to the 
wall. The little man on the stool whirled 
about sharply. 

“Is it you try to ask me to buy your 
store?” he inquired. 

That was the nub of Dink’s argument 
It would be an excellent bargain; and if 
the pedler would make him a fair offer Dink 
would have enough money to get out of town. 

On hearing this, Pasquale blinked his 
eyes and his hand moved slowly to the 
pigeonhole wherein he kept his checkbook. 
He commenced to write. Next he tore 
out a check; then opened a drawer. From 
it he drew a ragged pack; it was the pack 
he had carried into Badger. He handed 
t and the check to Gober. 

“That is what I give you for everything 
which you have got—debts of book and 
all,” he said. “If you take the check you 
got to take the pack too.”” And he began 
to nurse his hands between his knees. 

“Why,” .Dink protested, holding them 
off, “‘I could get that much at a forced 
sale! This won't leave me two bits after 
I’ ve paid up what i owe, Mr. Amat-eye.” 

“You will have sixty-fife dollars,” P. 
Amati corrected. 

“How do you know?” 

“Because here I have by me a list of 
every debt which you are owing in the 
world.” 


Dink looked once more at the check and | 


pondered. At last he stuffed the 
paper into his pocket and got up. 
**T reckon I'll have to take it,”” he said. 
“T might have knowed you'd beat me down 
though. But there’s nothing else to do.” 
“All right,” said Pasquale. 
His visitor put on his hat, which he 
had removed with unwonted politeness on 
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Don’t press the button and wait — 
Dictate to the Dictaphone 


THE BUSY MAN who uses the Dictaphone never wastes a second of his 
valuable time waiting for a stenographer He turns to his Dictaphone as h 
would to his telephone and gets the work done. He talks naturally just as h 
would speak if the man to whom he is writing were sitting alongside of his desk 
He has no speed limit. 

Live letters, letters full of 
are only second best to a personal interview, 


THE OPERATOR has the whole day to get out the mail, instead of only 
half a day or two hours at the day’s end No eyes strained from looking on an 
off her note book Absolute regulation of the speed at which the dictation ts 
reproduced No interruptions to take 
dictation while transcribing the mail. She gets through her correspondence and 
goes home on time. 


THE COST doesn’t figure at all The Dictaphone will cut your corre- 
spondence expense in half. It has been pretty well proved that in an off 
where as many as twelve machines are used the entire cost of the outfit is usually 
saved in about six months 


Result: r, letters that convince, letters that 


No time wasted taking shorthand notes 


Demonstration in your own office and on your own work Reach for your tele one af 
call up “* THE DICT © ee **; if you don't locate the Dictaphone agent, w to 0 
nearest distributing bran 


TAE DICTA PAUNE 


(Columbia Phonograph Company, General, Sole Distributors) 


Box 127, Tribune Building, New York 
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The engineer of the Limited 
and the engineer of Finance, 
both enjoy smoking— 
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No other cigar is smoked 
by so wide a range of active, 
responsible men in every 


walk of life. 


The biggest selling 10c 
Cigar in the World. 


Preferencia blend is always the 


same. 


A variety of shapes. 


HAVANA-AMERICAN COMPANY 
111 Fifth Avenue New York 


Notice who 


Smoke Them 
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entering the back office. The memory of 
his misfortunes smote him again. 

“I’ve been hounded,” he said— 
“hounded ever since I came to this con- 
sarned town! I wish I’d never seen it!” 

“Badger is a nice town, I think. Do you 
not think so?” 

“You're welcome to my share of it 
then,” said Dink. ‘‘Them that likes it can 
have it. I’m going to drift. And do you 
know what I aim to do?” 

P. Amati said he didn’t. There was a 
wild gleam in Mr. Gober’s eye, begotten of 
potations and a sudden resolution. 

“I'll tell you what I aim to do!” cried 
Dink in a tearful voice. ‘I’m going to buy 
a ticket to New Orleans, where I was born. 
That’s what I’m going to do. Then I'll 
just wade out into the gulf and start to 
swim to England. If I don’t get there it 
won’t be my fault. That’s about the only 
thing for a man to do who has such doggone 


” 


luck as I have! 


“Oh, no, you will not,” said P. Amati | 


pleasantiy. “You will not do anything so 
very foolish. You go away from here; you 
come to some little town of cow, and it is 
pleasant. And there you hang round a 
saloon—what you say?—bumming your 
drinks. And you tell everybody what ill 
luck is yours—it is very sad—and how you 
would be rich—yes, very rich—only you 
are so much cheated!” 

Dink glared at him and was about to 
dispute the accuracy of this forecast when 
the doorbell sounded. Marylou Hanratty 
tripped into the store. 

Pasquale’s watchful aloofness of manner 
immediately vanished. A beaming smile 
came on his face and he scrambled from the 
stool and went to meet her. Gober did not 
tarry; hurrying past the two, he went out. 

“What’s the matter with Dink?” 
Marylou inquired happily. 

“Oh, he is sick of the head,” said the 
pedler. 

He got hold of Marylou’s two hands and 
led her back toward the office. 

“You come like the sun,”’ said P. Amati— 
“always welcome. It is the nick of time. 
It comes today. Registered mail. Look!” 

He unlocked the drawer in which he 
kept the cash and extracted a tiny box of 
violet hue. When this was opened Mary- 
lou gave a gasp of delight. With tender 
care Pasquale took a ring from its velvet 
bed and stepped closer to her. Marylou 
was a warm pink, but she put out her left 
hand obediently and the pedler slipped the 
ring on her finger. 

“Oh, it’s a beauty!” she said softly. 

“Well, I do smile!” exclaimed P. Amati. 
“It ought to be. That stone costs me a 
hundred and forty-fife dollars, Marylou. 
Not a flaw is it got; but—ah, it does not 
shine like your eyes!” 

“You're so good to me,” said Marylou 
brokenly. 

Subsequent proceedings were of a purely 
private character. 

While certain tableaus were in progress 
at the establishment of P. Amati, Hardware 


and Saddles, Dink Gober walked the street | 


in search of the man who was commissioned 


to close him out. Passing the Fashion the | 


second time, he hesitated and then walked in. 
My friend Campbell and I saw him. 
“There’s a feller,” said Floss, “‘ who used 

to be a pretty plucky rooster. Look at 

him now—don’t do nothing but beef!” 


Floss glanced across the street and per- | 
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What is the Ammunition 
© question? 


There isn’t any—it was 
e settled in March. 


The National Rifle Associa- 
tion held an official ammunition 
test recently to select the most 
accurate cartridges for the team 
of marksmen that will repre- 
sent the United States at the 
Olympic Games and at the 
Pan-American Tournament 
in Buenos Ayres. 

Following is the report of 
the committee: 





NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1912 
United States Cartridge Co. 
Lowell, Mass 

Gentlemen: I beg to hand you herewith the 
official bulletin showing the results of the a 
test held at the rifle range, Winthrop, Mary 
March 25, 1912 





Mean radii (average variation in inches) of 100 
shots. Distance 350 metres— 382 yards 


v.8 Winchester Frankford Arsenal 
2.56 2.69 3.14 
‘eters R.A.—U.M.C. 
3.20 3.22 


Mean radii (a variation in inches) of 100 
shots. Distance 600 metres — 655 yards 
UL & Frankford Arsenal Winchester 
3.96 482 4.95 
R. AU. M. C. Peters 
5.13 6.61 
The committee in charge passed the following 







© test having demonstrated the superiority 
sited States Cartridge Co.'s ammunition 

h was found most accurate at both ranges, the 
ame is accepted for the use of the International 


Teams. . 
= (Signed) Alvert S. Jones, Sec’y 
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ceived Marylou and P. Amati in earnest | © 


conversation. 


“And there’s that pedler he walloped on 


the snout,” Floss added. “I tell you 
what, Dan, there’s nothing to beat stick- 
to-itiveness!”’ 


Enough and to Spare 


HE steamship had been making hare 


weather of it and for two days a colored 
nursegirl had been violently seasick. Her 
mistress, full of apegeey, had cared for 
the girl day and night unavailingly. The 
patient was resolute in affirming that she 
felt death upon her. 

“Why, Pheemie!”’ expostulated her mis- 


| tress. ‘‘Of course you aren’t going to die. | 
| If you would only eat a little food and 


move about the ship you’d feel ever so 
much better. Just see this nice lunch I’ve 
prepared for you. Please try to eat a little 
of it—just a tiny bit.” 

“T jes’ cain’t, Mis’ Virginny,” wailed the 
unhappy wench, the nausea sweeping over 


her like a wave, while her mistress ducked | 
involuntarily. ‘I don’t want no vittles! | 


I don’t want dem what I is got!” 





beat its competitors by 25°) because 
this was a scientific, mechanical test of 
accuracy. The rifles were held by rigid 
steel—not by human arms. They were 
aimed at exactly the same point all the 
time,—not swaying with the variation 
of the human eye. All the targets were 
placed at the same point, and U. S. 
Ammunition again demonstrated its un- 
equalled precision. 

It hits where you aim. 

In similar tests held under U. S. Army 
supervision U. §. Ammunition has won 
more often than all other brands put 
together. U.S. Ammunition and THE 
BLACK SHELLS cost you no more 
than the other kinds. 


Send for historical booklet 
** American Marksmanship” 


United States Cartridge Co. 
Dept. S, Lowell, Mass. 
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To Automobile Dealers 


Who Think 


What are Your Plans for This Year? 


The advancement of an industry is shown 
by the wrecks of the companies who partici- 
pate in its progress. 

This is true with all industries. Failures 
occur during the most prosperous times, just 
as they do during periods of panic. 


What Failures Show 


In 1910, 446 clothing manufacturers, for 
instance, failed. This in prosperous times. 
The liabilities totaled $4,826,047. 

Yet the big manufacturers grew. They 
were not affected. They felt no money 
stringency. They did not even feel the effect 
of severe competition. Their progress was 
made at the expense of the less competent— 
less successful makers. 

That holds true with the automobile in- 
dustry. Some manufacturers will continue to 
grow bigger. ‘Theirs will be big lines. Com» 
panies manned by men of inexperience and 
insufficient capital will be unable to survive. 

Even when the demand was great, there 
were many failures. But as competition 
becomes harder, as those successful makers 
develop their business and are able to 
eliminate wasted effort, it will be harder for 
the less competent. It is the same with men 
as with industries. 

We are now closing agency arrangements 
for 1913. Our entire 1912 product was in 
excess of 2,500 cars oversold and yet deal- 
ers were well cared for. Demand exceeded 
our estimates by that number. Just as we 


constantly scan the industry for the most efh- 
cient men—whether they be testers, machin- 
ists, superintendents or managers—we are as 
watchful for dealers who can make good. 


Be Identified with a Success 

This advertisement is merely to suggest 
that you note what the HUDSON has done 
each year of its career. 

There has not been a single momentary 
stop or failure. Perhaps you, too, would like 
to be identified with its organization. At 
any rate, a close observance of its progress 
indicates pretty thoroughly the advancement 
the industry is making. 


Dealers Get Real Help Here 


If you would like to know something of 
the unusual way in which the combined 
ability of this organization is made to aid its 
dealers, and think you live in a territory in 
which we need just such live, energetic and 
thorough representation as a thinking dealer 
such as yourself can give, please write at once. 

1913 contracts are being made. Our plans 
are the most attractive we have ever had. They 
include a *‘Four’’ and a ‘‘Six,’’ which you 
will admit, when you have seen them, have 
no superior in quality, comfort and richness, 
in any car of their respective classes regardless 
of price. No man is too capable for us— 
none too ageressive. We want the best and 
are willing to make the proposition the best 
any one can demand. 


The Money Making Line is neither the right car nor the right price nor the 
right merchandising. It is all of these combined in the right proportion. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., 7354 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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PARIS 
GARTERS 


For those who want the wémost in 
Garter comfort and service we recom- 
mend Paris number 1580 at 50 cents 
the pair. Made with soft, clinging Silk 
Klastic. Fu// of new rubber. 
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Second on/y to this, is number 
2505 at 25 cents the pair. Made 
with fine Lustre Lisle Elastic. 


No Metal Can Touch You 


Every pair of Paris Garters is 










warranted to give satisfactory 





service-——or a new pair free, 


Look for the name 


PARIS 


on the back of the 
shield 
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The Daily Use of 


Togards [7 
Means Comfort, Health, [4 
Economy | 


. | 
The world around, wherever tI 
shoes and stockings are worn, men 
and women, in greatly increasing 
numbers, are making the use of 
Togards a daily habit. 





Ni 


Slip these little devices on over 
the toes before you put on your 
hosiery in the morning—and_ the 
wearing of fine, delicate, sheer ho- 
siery ceases to be an extravagance. 


i 


Appreciated by all classes—those to 
whem economy is paramount — and those 
who wear them simply for their sanitary 
features and because holes in stocking toes 
are a sin against Good Taste. 


Togards’ inventors now offer also 


FOOTLETS 


A sensible protection to both heel and toe, and 
to the sole, for those who wear out fine stock 
ings at all these points 

foot health and comfort 


iene we 


The Togard Girl 
ght 1911 by M. L. Nelke & Co 


run 
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| treaty. 
| urged on his steed. Dashin 


| the shade. 
| her pulse laid her hand softly by her side, 


| go home. 
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Spellbinding im the 
Women’s Clubs 


(Continued from Page 7) 


somewhat to her alarm, a Red Cross am- 
bulaner. Nevertheless it had a cover. 
Handing the guard his two dollars she 
stepped firmly into the ambulance and sat 
down on the surgeon’s little seat in the 


rear. The driver sounded his gong, cracked | 


his whip and the horse broke into the usual 
ambulance gallo 


“T gotta re 
calls have to be registered.” 
“But I don’t want to go to the hospital!" 


| exclaimed the horrified passenger. “I want 


to get a cab. I'll give you five dollars just 
to take me to the nearest ———” 

The callous driver, however, paid no 
attention to the flood of eloquence and en- 
Again he sounded his gong and 
into the hos- 
pital unds, he backed the ambulance 
carefully up to the entrance, giving the 
poor lady no time at all to frame up an 
excuse to the authorities or to formulate 
any kind of an explanation of how she 
came to appropriate hospital property. To 
acknowledge that she bribed an exposition 
guard and tempted an ambulance driver 
from the path of duty for no better purpose 
than the preservation of her Biennial finery 
was out of the question. Her situation be- 
came desperate when, as the ambulance 
backed up at the hospital door, she saw two 
whiteclad young doctors and animmaculate 
nurse hurrying down the steps. Earth and 
sky closed together in darkness before her 
eyes. For the first time in a career of forty 
perfectly healthy years she fainted. 

When she opened her eyes she found 
herself on a leather-cushioned reclining 
chair. One of the doctors knelt beside her, 
holding her wrist in his fingers; the nurse 
was loosening her collar and the other 
doctor was pouring something into a medi- 
cine glass. She tried to say “I am not ill,” 
but they stopped her. 

“Don’t try to talk yet, madam,” begged 
the kneeling doctor, and the other bent 
over her pone Bn “Just swallow this. Oh, 
yes; you must!” 


Back to Buffalo 
She turned her head away; but the glass 


| deftly followed her lips, and as she opened 


them to insist that she really was rot ill she 
found herself swallowing a pungent dose! 
Conscious of an odd feeling of helplessness, 
she sank back, tears welling from beneath 
her closed eyelids. 

“There now,” said the nurse gently, 
“‘you’ll be all right presently. Just lie per- 
fectly still and don’t worry.”” She moved 
efficiently to the window and pulled down 
The young doctor in charge of 


murmuring to the other doctor something 
about the terrible exhaustion the club- 
women courted for themselves. Half of it, 
the other doctor agreed, would kill a man. 

It was very quiet in the dim room. For 
fully ten minutes no one moved or spoke. 


| Then the nurse bent over the patient and 
| asked her how she felt. 


“*I feel—weak,” murmured the prostrate 
woman. 
“No wonder you do,” said the nurse; 


| “but the doctor is going to give you another 


stimulant and then you will probably be 
fit to be taken home. Of course I'll go with 
you. 

Again the tears started from her eyes. 

“Home!” she faltered. “I wish I could 
I live in Bu-Buffalo!” 

“Ah?” said the doctor, presenting the 
medicine glass. “I should by all means 
advise you to go home. You have been 
sadly overdoing.” 

“Every lecture,” she confessed—-“‘up to 
this noon.” 

“Merciful cats!"’ exclaimed the doctor. 
“You'd better wire your husband to come 
and get you. I certainly should not advise 
you to undertake a long journey unat- 


| tended.” 


“T’ll telegraph him tonight,” she prom- 
ised with another odd little sensation of 


extreme weakness in her prone limbs. She 


Togards 


lin either natural, biack, white or tan, and in sizes for men, women and children 


Footlets Helons 


Should your 


sler not have them, they will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, by the inventors and makers 


H. L. Nelke & Co., 10th and Norris Streets, Philadelphia 
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| did telegraph her husband, and he came— 
| alarmed, of course; and she went home, 
| missing the governor’s reception, the re- 
| tiring president’s banquet and three whole 
on of the program! 

his story is thrown in by way of ac- 
| knowledgment that there may be too much 


- As they started, the | 
| driver turned in his seat and remarked: 
rt at the hospital first. All | 


June 8,19/2 
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Silk Hosiery That 
Wears 





For beauty and sty/e 
silk hosiery is in a 
class by itself. 


Modern methods 
of manufacture have 
brought the price within the 
reach of nearly everyone. 


The chief difficulty has 
been to make silk hosiery 
which would wear satisfactorily— 
give real service—such as you 
get in the best lisle. 


Black Cat 


America’s Handsomest Hosiery 


celebrated for its wear- 
ing service, solves this prob- 
lem. It will give you the wear. 


a sé 1 
The name ‘‘Black Cat 
on silk hose means that 28 
years of knitting experience are 
behind this hose—that only pure thread 
silk is used—that it will wear bet- 
ter than any other silk hose you have 
ever had at the same price, and that 
repeated washings will not affect its 
lustre, color or shape. 


Over 8000 leading deal- 
ers recommend Black Cat 
Hosiery because they want you 
to “come again.” 


rz 
Look for the ‘‘ Black 
Cat’’ sign. There you will 
find the good dealer with depend- 
able merchandise in other lines too. 


BLACK CAT SILK HOSE 


For Men For Women 
50c 50c, $1.00, $1.50 
Our Style Book beautifully illustrated in colors 


will be sent you if you write us giving the name 
of your dealer. 


Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Company 
KENOSHA WISCONSIN 
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even of a good thing like women’s clubs. | 


The trouble in this world is that it is difficult 
to make just the right selection of things. 
If that Buffalo woman had skipped a lecture 
on Saving the Big Trees of somewhere and 
had attended the lecture on Mental Sug- 
gestion— but you never can tell! Personally 
it has always seemed best to me never to 
skip anything unless absolutely necessary. 

If this seems to be the tendency in the 
women’s campaign for education no one need 
wonder. The women are discovering a 
new and to them a marvelously fascinating 
world—the world of big affairs. Until the 
women’s club appeared— until it reached its 
present maturity—this world belonged ex- 
clusively to men. It belonged to them as 
their business did and they discussed it with 
the women as rarely as they told them their 


+ business secrets. It is characteristic of the 


United States that up to a very recent 
period there was hardly such a thing known 
as a serious conversation between men and 
women. It might almost be claimed that 
there was no such thing as a serious relation 
between them outside of the domestic rela- 
tion. As a result, the women, generally 
speaking, were entirely uninformed about 
public or community affairs. Perhaps that 
is what is wrong with most of our commu- 
nity affairs. 

Perhaps an explanation of our municipal 
muddles lies in the fact that the voters have 
not had time to listen to any lectures. They 
have lacked expert advice. To the average 
voter it has seemed that the financial page 
of the daily papers was a sufficient reflec- 
tion of public welfare. When the financial 
page went wrong there remained a nebu- 
ous sort of confidence in the ability of 
“the party” to see things through. This is 
not because the American voter is too po- 
litically minded; it is because he is not 
politically minded at all. Of the nature and 
possibilities of politics he is as ignorant and 
as careless as a boy with a loaded gun. An 
absent sense of responsibility is the mark of 
the average American man. 


Plenty of Money for Pigs 


Early last spring I was in the capital city 
of one of the older Eastern states. One 
evening about eight o’clock I changed elec- 
tric cars at city hall, and as I| alighted I 
found myself in the midst of a pushing, 
sweating, noisy crowd of men, the like of 
which I did not dream existed in the town. 
They swarmed over the grassy lawn of the 


| park, trampled the tulip beds just greening, 


and distributed tobacco juice over the steps 
and porch of the classic town building. | 
caught hold of a policeman’s arm and de- 
manded to know what the mob was about. 
The policeman gallantly disentangled me 
from the crowd and lifted me aboard my 
car. 

“That ain’t no mob,” he said reassur- 
ingly; “that’s the first ward primary!" 

Those men were naming the probably 
successful candidate for mayor of the city. 
They were virtually determining the num- 
ber of children under five years of age who 
were going to die during the next two years. 
They were fixing the quality of milk in the 
babies’ bottles. They were assigning the 
number of children in the half-time classes 
inschool. They were adjusting the grocers’ 
and the butchers’ scales for the house- 
keepers. They were spending the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Does it not seem that a more human, a 
more intelligent interpretation of the word 
politics would vastly improve the state of 


| things? An increasingly large group of 


club women hold that opinion. They are 
beginning to feel a serious personal respon- 
sibility in the matter. It appears to them 
that a Congress that grudgingly appropri- 
ates thirty thousand dollars for a Bureau of 
Child Welfare and at the same time hands 
out three hundred thousand to a Bureau of 
Animal Industry, with special reference to 
the study and education of young pigs, 
needs feminizing. They think that great 
industrial corporations that work their men 
twelve hours a day, seven days a week, 
need a little kind but firm mothering. It 
seems to them that a male electorate which 
is too weak to get along without bosses 
needs sisterly coéperation. They clearly 
perceive that courts of appeal so ill-informed 
as to human needs that they can declare 
unconstitutional a law prohibiting the night- 
work of young girls need a whole lot of the 
kind of education that women have been 

etting. In six states of the Union the men 

ave accepted this point of view. In six 
states more—this fall—they will have a 


| chance to accept it. 
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Here is the real home-made flavor. 


UST such a broth as you would 

gladly make with your own 
hands for one of your family whose 
appetite was not quite “up to the 
mark.” 


And with all your care and skill 
youcould make nothing betterthan 


MUTTON BROTH 


We use strictly prime fresh mutton only, 
with all fat removed so that there is no 
tallowy taste. The stock is rich yet deli- 
cate in flavor; no spices being used. And 
it contains plenty of tender juicy mutton 
which has not been used for stock; besides 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, celery, barley 
and onions. An extremely appetizing 
combination. 


Have it for dinner today. And say if you 
ever tasted anything finer. 


21 kinds —10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 
Beet Clam Chowder Pea 
Bouillon Consomme Pepper Po 
Celery Juhenne Printamer 
Chicken Mock Turtle Tomato 


Chicken-Gumbo Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
(Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 
Vermicelli- Tomato 





“Some folks call a spade a spade 
ome call a rake a sinner 


Aulmy Pacais ma teny-mat Look for the red-and-white label 


W ith Campbell’: Soup tor dinne 
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“Forcing the Retailer” 





“Eliminate the jobber.” 

“Save the retailer’s profit.” 

“Force the department store to 
carry our goods.” 

These are things that many peo- 
ple believe advertising seeksto do for 
amanufacturer. Those people don’t 
understand advertising. (They 
think they do—it seems so perfectly 
obvious.) But so many grievous 
errors, misstatements and enmities 
could not have been made, had they 
understood. 

Many merchants, manufacturers 
and consumers fancy that adver- 
tising is seme compelling power 
used by clever writers to make 
somebody do something he doesn’t 
want to do. 

Unquestionably advertising is 
power— one of the greatest in the 
commercial world. But like elec- 
tricity and gravity, it is a natural 
force. And as electricity and grav- 
ity are controlled by the constant 
laws of Nature, so advertising is 


controlled by the constant laws of . 


human nature. 


And because it is natural—and 
powerful— its perversion inevitably 
reacts upon those who pervert it. 

Costly mistakes have been made 
by the manhandlers of advertising 
who have sought to use it as a 
“compelling” power. Forexample, 
we occasionally hear of ambitious 
efforts to “whip dealers into line,” 
or to “force” a new brand into some 
recalcitrant department store. 


If You Were a Department 
Store 


Suppose you owned a department 
store in New York or Chicago, with 
annual sales of from twenty to thirty 
millions. For years your expendi- 





ture in the metropolitan dailies in 
advertising your store, your name, 

our brand, had amounted to 
perhaps $250,000 annually. This 
being your store, your tradition 
and your investment in good- 
will—would you not carefully scru- 
tinize a line of merchandise that 
some one attempted to force you 
to carry by exploiting it in the 
national magazines ? 

But suppose the manufacturer of 
that brand steadfastly continued 
to produce goods of integrity, to 
distribute his product efficiently. 
Suppose he had an intelligent ap- 
preciation that both wholesaler and 
retailer must have adequate profits 
to cover their selling costs, and ad- 
vertised his goods skilfully to the 
ultimate buying public—would it 
not in due time become natural for 
you to want his goods? Would 
you not then sell them far more 
effectively than if they had been 
forced upon your shelves ? 

Natural forces follow the line of 
least resistance. ; 


“Just as Good” 


Any reiail merchant, whether he 
be proprietor of a great department 
store or of a corner grocery, can 
cite instances where a manufac- 
turer, over-secure of his entrench- 
ment in public demand, became 
domineering, disregarded the care- 
ful details of orders, sent sizes, pat- 
terns orqualities different from those 
the retailer wanted, or refused to 
allow the needful margin of profit. 

Against such mistakes of the 


manufacturer —of which instances , 


still exist—the dealer retaliated 
with “substitution.” This did not 
mean the actual sale of other goods 





ot | 


under the widely advertised name, 
but a more or less studied policy 
of not selling that manufacturer’s 
goods unless they were actually de- 
manded. When customers did ask 
for them,some other brand would be 
recommended, the quality and sup- 
ply of which were certain, and upon 
which a fair profit could be obtained. 

Net result—needless waste. 
Waste of the manufacturer’s effort, 
because he drove the retailer to 
counteract the good impression 
created by his advertising in the 
minds of hundreds of customers — 
waste of the retailer's effort because 
he was pulling against the stream 
of popular demand instead of ac- 
celerating his own progress by 
rowing with it. 

We publishers are interested in 
four great factors —(1) our readers; 
(2) the army of retail dealers; (3) 
the distributors; and (4). the manu- 
facturers — our advertisers. 

Without our readers we could 
not exist. 

Without the dealers and distrib- 
utors most of our advertisers could 
not exist. 

And because our publications 
enjoy alike the good-will and con- 
fidence of our readers, the dealers 
and the distributors, we carry the 
advertising of the manufacturers. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, 
knowing advertising to be natural, 
deprecates the ill-considered and 
extravagant claims that are made 
for it, and particularly the mis- 
chievous claim that one of its chief 
functions is to “coerce” the retailer. 

We do not believe in attempting 
to use a natural force in an un- 
natural way to get an unnatural 
result. 
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Almost all national advertising 
today is a message from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer urging him 
to go to the retailer and buy a 
certain brand of goods. 

The retailer has the strategic 


position, 


The Retailer’s Monopoly 


Whether it be the giant depart- 
ment store, which is as much an 
institution as the great thoroughfare 
of the city; or whether it be the 
“general store” in the village where 
the farmer goes for his pitchfork 
or the barefoot child for his taffy— 
the retail store commands the situ- 
ation. 

The retailer speaks with a voice 
of authority to the people of his 
community. They look to him for 
that refinement of merchandising— 
service. He is nearest the con- 
sumer. He extends credit to cus- 
tomers who would be unknown to 
the manufacturer. He makes pos- 
sible small purchases. He shows 
goods in alluring display. He per- 
forms direct service, aiding in 
selection and making exchanges 
readily. His motor trucks deliver 
swiftly for miles around. 

From the point of view of the 
retailer, national advertising creates 
a valuable partnership. The ad- 
vertiser, by putting his name on 
his goods, guarantees the mainte- 
nance of their quality, for advertis- 
ing makes unforgetable and un- 
avoidable every virtue and every 
fault, and inevitably pins the respon- 
sibility for either upon the maker. 

The advertising of the manufac- 
turer quickens the movement of 
trade to the store of the retailer, 
searching out for him new cus- 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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tomers. It links his store in the 
minds of hundreds with the leading 
national producers. It establishes 
a retail price for the advertised 
commodity, a protection against 
the cut-rater who makes theatrical 
and often deceptive reductions. It 
creates in the retailer's own com- 
munity new wants which his 
customers might not discover for 
themselves. 

For example, along with the 
advertisement which you are now 
reading there have gone into 
over two million homes this week, 
through this one publication, the 
advertisements designed by many 
manufacturers to help you —a re- 
tailer—sell their goods. 

Every sixth home in your town 
that is worth while as a customer 
for you or for them is reading of 
these goods. 

You are already employing ad- 
vertising effectively for your store. 
The manufacturer is also employ- 
ing advertising effectively for your 
store. 

He reaches for you nearly as 
many worth-while homes as you 
are reaching for yourself. 


Putting One and One 
Together 


Are you joining forces with him? 

Of each one hundred people that 
see his advertisement, one will be 
interested to the point of writing to 
the manufacturer. Twenty more 
will be interested enough to inquire 
at the retail stores. Of the rest 
all have been somewhat favorably 
influenced toward the goods—a 
complacent state of mind which 
you as a retailer can turn into sales, 
if you will. 
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The manufacturer is eager to co- 
operate, in addition to his advertis- 
ing in national mediums, by sending 
you show cards, booklets, material, 
cuts for your local advertising, and 
plans for window displays. He 
will gladly forward to you the 
names of people in your town who 
have inquired for the things he ad- 
vertises. When you buy a stock 
of advertised goods you invest in 
standardized merchandise. Selling 
advertised goods is easy, for to your 
customers they are already half 
sold. This saves your time, and 
your time ismoney. You know that 
the customer knows that in buying 
advertised trade-marked products, 
he is investing in goods of quality and 
reliability. Should you wish to turn 
over your stock, or even to retire, the 
advertised commodities on your 
shelves are “as good as the wheat.” 

If the advertiser is using the 
force of advertising rationally, and 
if he is cooperating with you in 
other business relations properly, 
and you with him, the advertiser 
and you are welding the strongest 
possible bond —the interest-paying 
kind—of commercial friendship. 

Yoking the power of advertising, 
which is national, with the power 
of prestige, which is local, you and 
he have joined the two greatest 
natural selling forces in one well- 
balanced team. 

The invariable success of wise 
advertising of honest goods demon- 
strates that the advantage lies with 
advertised goods, and this advan- 
tage accrues to the manufacturer 
who makes them, to the retailer 
who sells them and to the public 
that buys them. 
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It is not alone the con- 
venience, or the fresh- 
ness, or the crispness, or 
the unusual food-value, 
or the digestibility, or 
the cleanliness, or the 
price, that has made 
Uneeda Biscuit the 
National Soda Cracker. 


It is the remarkable 
combination of all of 


these things. 


If everyone, every- 
where, knew how good 
they are, everyone, 
everywhere, would eat 
them—every day. 


Sold by grocers in every city 
Bought by people 


and town. 
of all classes. 


Always 5 cents in the mois- 
ture-proof package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 














. 





~ Clab with your neighbors. send $10.00 
for 6 Packages and et yours FR 


Safe 


and Sane 
ld's hands Can be seen for 

miles. Endorsed by Fire Under- 
writers and authorities everywhere 


Maoist proof Keep” for years and 
give @ gorgeous show 


SPECIAL JUNE OFFER 


“282 Cat-tails,” assorted sizes, $2.50 


Express Prepaid anywhere 


(Re "em ilar price $3.60.) Every one guaranteed to 


* perfectly. Absolute satisfaction or money 


hiurry, 
wry ~ don’t wait he Fe marth fs coming. lm- 


nediate shipments NOW — can’t say later. 
AMERICAN SPARKLER CO., Bidwell St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Pa. 
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YAS 
SALAD 


ZB 
DRESSING 





("The Salad Salad Dressing De toe 


Possesses a delicate, unrivaled 
ae and 


too sour- 
easy to spread — 

Adds a Zestful Tang 
to salads, sandwiches, cold 
meats, tomatoes, cucumbers, 


e, etc So deli 
* eaten on bread alone. 





180 N. onnemine St., Chicago, Ill. 


appetizing 
Not too sweet, not 
smooth, and 


ious 


’ 
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Great Factory Cooker Offer 


AND FREE ot Bens BOOK ' 


I'm making a wonderful, inside factory price on 10,000 of my famous, 
reliable RAPIDS—no faster, better, more saving cooker made. 


“Raf Fireless Cooker 


with finest Aluminum Outfit to bake, roast, boil, steam, stew 30 Days’ 
and broil—cook everything—makes big s 

FUEL Bills. Get prices NOW and FREE RECIPE BOOK — F R E E 
tells how to make big cut in your Meat and Grocery Bills. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept.114, Detroit, Mich. 


aving Ss on your 


TRIAL 








| forehead with cold sweat, 


| They saw the débris-littered floor and the 


| sity for so doing,” 
| whereupon the man took a little vial from 


EVENING POST 


THE EIGHTEENTH 
GIORGIONE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


what your filthy American gold can do 
with the Austrian court clique. Why, the 
affaire Garrettson may have political conse- 
quences! You may even make a republic 
of Hungary! I tell you, everything is 
arranged for—everything! You may per- 
haps suffer at the hands of a Hungarian 
Judge Lynch. The hundred thousand 


kronen! It is nothing to you—a day’s 
income! Tome it is—— Give the chock, 
please!’’ 





“Don’t be an ass! I'll give you ten thou- 
sand kronen if you will tell me how you | 
learned about the three kinds of checks, 
and | 
“Pig of an American, there is no time to 
lose! Will you give me the check 

“Of course not. 

The man rose and made a motion as if 
to approach Garrettson; but the banker, 
his left hand holding his cigar, showed in | 
his right the blue-steel contrivance and 
said: “It is my automatic revolver— made 
especially for me. It will kill you instantly | 
if you come nearer! | 

The stranger, his eyes now blazing with 





| an anger almost maniacal, pulled out of his 


pocket what looked like a bit of polished 
steel, inserted it in his mouth and pretended 
to bite it. A slight cracking sound was 
heard and presently he spat out pieces of 
teeth and bloody saliva. He tore a strip of | 
courtplaster from behind his left ear and 
blood began to trickle down his neck, 
crimsoning his collar. He struck himself 
with his clenched fist full in the mouth and 
again just below the right eye. It split the 
flesh over the cheekbone. 

“Will you give me the check?” he hissed. 

“Thus far I have failed to see the neces- 
said Garrettson calmly: 


his pocket and swallowed the contents. 

“It will make my face death-pale,”’ he 
said with a glance of fiendish hatred at 
the American; and then, before Garrettson 
could prevent him, he jumped and pulled 
the emergency signal with all his might. 
There followed the jolts of the stopping 
express and the tortured squeal of the 
wheels as the airbrakes gripped them, even 
as the Hungarian inserted his right forearm 
into the fork of the crutch, twisted it 
sharply and snapped the bone. He gritted 
his teeth and his face grew livid with the 
intense pain. 

Opposite the funny little station at 
Szatymaz the train came to a stop. The 
cripple, with an effort that covered his 
smashed the 
window-pane with the end of his crutch 
and stuck his head through the dangerous, 
jagged-edged hole, shrieking in Hungarian: 

“Help! Herel am! Help!” 

The train people and the station guards 
rushed to the first-class carriage, from a 
window of which a man’s black-haired and 
blood-smeared head was writhing and 
twisting torturedly. 

In his corner W. H. Garrettson, his face 
so expressionless as to suggest the face of 
a stone-deaf man, sat smoking meditatively 
as though he would savor to the full the 
fine bouquet of his cigar. 

The chief of station, followed by the 
conductor, a couple of the train guards and | 
a burly, blond policeman, opened the door. 


bruised and bleeding face of their crippled 
compatriot, the narrow red trickle from 
the half-severed ear, the purple, swollen 


| mouth and the arm hanging limply, ob- 


| iean-—there—attacked me! 
| defend ——” 
| gasped for breath. 


They heard the cripple 
Please don’t hit me! 


viously broken. 
“Don’t! 
| Please don’t!” 
“What is it?”’ asked the station master. 
“Don’t strike me, sir!” pitifully en- 
treated the bleeding, half-dead cripple. 
Then he appeared to realize that these were 
not assailants, but friends. He muttered 
brokenly, almost sobbingly: “‘ The— Amer- 
I—could not 
He paused and moaned, and 
It was heartbreaking. 
“You!” thundered the station master, 


| turning to the burly, ruddy-faced Garrett- 


son. 
“Don’t—you recognize? I am—poor 
| Kla ka! Don’t you ——” 


lapka the poet!” 
“Poor fellow!” 
The big blond policeman, white with | 
righteous rage, put his hand to his sword- 
hilt and advanced toward the burly | 
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RECIPE No No. | 
Send for the famous Little 
Red Devil Recipes 

Split large green peppers into 
halves lengthwise, and remove 
seeds, Stuff with mixture of 
Underwood Deviled Ham and 
bread crumbs, seasoned with 
butter salt pepper. Moisten with 
tomato juice and bake in hotoven 
until brown, Sprinkle with 
chopped parsicy when served 


For Picnics, 
Motorings, 
Fishings, Outings 


Take along some Underwood Dev 
Ham and some fresh white bread. W he 
t outdoor hunger gnaws 


undwiches fresn. 
Underwood Deviled Ham, being moist 
d finely ground, spreads thin, ‘‘eats 
easy’’. Unlike an ordinary ham sand 
wich, dry, **chunky’ 
an Underwood Deviled Ham sandwich 


* and unappetizing 


just melts away! 


UNDERWOOD 


DEVILED 
HAM 


is choice tender ham, full of the seasoning 
of salt and sugar and hickory smoke 
Boiled en casserole to keep in the ecstasy ot 
ham taste; ground fine, and garnished 
with a wondrous dressing of 42 mild 
spices. Isn't hot—yust piquant. 

Not a potted meat by-product, flavored 
to taste like ham, but a// 4am, prepared 
in a white sunlit, New England kitchen. 

Inexpensive. Small can makes 12 to 
24 sandwiches 

For your name and your grocer’s name, 
we'll send the Famous Little Red Devil 
Recipes 
can to try. 


Or tor 1$c we li send a small 
Better yet — order a can from your 

grocer and Taste The Taste today. 
Made by the William Underwood 

Company, §2 Fulton St., Boston, Mes 





Branded With The Devil, 
But Fit For The Gods 
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Does it fit you? 

That is the real cigar- 
question. 

Why should you put up 
with a cigar that only half 
suits you? 

Why should you smoke a 
cigar stronger than you like in 
order to get real taste and 
flavor? Or why should you 
smoke a tasteless and flavor- 
less one just to get mildness? 

You don’t have to. You 
can get in the : 





THE SATURDAY 


foreigner, who was sitting in his corner 
calmly, almost placidly, looking on. When 
the policeman, murder in his eye, was 
approaching, the American held up his left 
hand commandingly and said sharply in 
German: 

“Halt!” 

The policeman understood both the 
gesture and the word, but he halted more 
from force of military habit than anything 
else. And W. H. Garrettson, American, 
with an income of a million dollars a month, 
who always maintained that it was much 
harder not to lose money than to make 
it, pulled at his cigar—his left hand still 
uplifted—and slowly exhaled a huge cloud 
of smoke. The cigar was lighted! 

Then he pointed impressively to the tip 
of his cigar. It was two-thirds smoked and 
the ashes were undisturved! 

He pointed to the alleged victim, then 
to the ashes—and smiled. The policeman 
looked at Klapka’s face and at the ashes 
on the foreigner’s cigar. 

here was excited talking among the 
men. Outside, a small mob, attracted by 
the wild rumors, was trying to see how the 
corpse looked. The conductor was scratch- 
ing his head. The chief of station was 
saying something in Hungarian to the 
policeman in the tone of voice in which 
men give advice and at the same time 
disclaim all responsibility for it if taken. 
The bruised and battered man was moaning 
incoherent words. 

Finally the policeman said something 
in a peremptory tone to Garrettson and 
beckoned him to follow. Garrettson 
frowned. He let his eyes, full of cold anger 
and distinctly menacing, rest on the 
policeman. 

‘Do you speak German?” he asked. 

“I do, sir,” interjected the station 
master. 

Garrettson took out his pocketbook and 


| from itdrewacard. The railroad employee 


read it and instantly covered himself with 
a respect so profound that deference 
seemed to exude from all his pores. 

“*He—has—killed me!” gasped Klapka, 
and fainted. 

Garrettson took another card from the 
pocketbook. It was from the head of the 
police in Budapest and had written on it 


| in Hungarian what made the policeman 


salute and stand at rigid attention, await- 
ing commands. Garrettson pointed to the 
man, motioned to the policeman to take 
him away, and resumed his deliberate 
smoking of the cigar, which had established 
his innocence beyond all question, without 
the need of one spoken word. 

Outside, a tall, dark man, in an olive- 
green walking suit that gave him a 


jaundiced look, was talking loudly and ges- | 


| ticulating violently. Garrettsonsaw Klapka 


start and heard him resume his heart- 
breaking moans, whereat the man in the 


green suit made a desperate effort to force | 


himself into the compartment; and when 
prevented he harangued the crowd outside. 
There were answering growls. Whereupon 
W. H. Garrettson, thinking he had wasted 
enough time, spoke to the conductor: 


ing my appearance and the cigar ashes. 


“Here is my card. Telegraph to the 

I RAR D Minister of Railroads the details, includ- 
oN | 
i 


Cigar 


a rich fuli-flavored cigar that is > 
, . t 
mild at the same time. 
Every leaf in the Girard filler is im- 
ported Havana tobaccogrown on Cuban 
soil. We do not *‘sweat”” it (the or- 
dinary process which renders it flat and 
tasteless). We season it thoroughly and 
sweetly by the natural Cuban method. 
You get the genuine tropic flavor 
fully ripened, completely satisfying and 
agreeable to the most sensitive nerves. 
No artificial flavoring is used in the 
Girard. It is strictly hand-made, in all! 
colors and three standard 10-cent size 
“Brokers” 3 5§'j-inch Perfecto 
“Mariners” § 5¢-inch Panatella 
“Founders” S-inch Blunt ’ 


Other sizes up to 15 cents straight. 


Your dealer will supply a. Or if essary * 
we will send your first trial-order ai the regula 
retail price. ($1.00 tor ten cigars,or $5 for fifty; 
and state the color a hape sire But we do 
not carry on a mail-order business. if your 
dealer hasn't the Girard urge him to get it for you. 

Insist on a triai of this incomparable cigar, 


And get action on it today 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf, Philadelphia 
Established 1871 
eo 


et = en? 


That man is a trickster and wished me to 
give him money. I am going to Nagy- 


Becskerek. We have lost time enough 


over that idiot. Take him away! 

They saw his frown, read his name on 
the card on which some mysterious words 
had been written, and they promptly took 
away the disfigured poet. An hour after- 
ward the train arrived at Nagy-Becskerek, 
only ten minutes late. Garrettson went 
off to see the Giorgione. When Willett and 
the courier reached the town W. H. Gar- 


| rettson had arranged for a careful exami- 


nation of the picture by his experts and was 
ready to return to Budapest. 

On the way back Willett, in speaking 
of the absurd behavior of the deaf old man 
in Budapest, who claimed that the black 
leather trunk was his and had made them 

| miss the traia, said: 

“There was something fishy about it, 
I think; and if I hadn’t been in such a 
hurry to follow you I'd have looked into 


| | it thoroughly.” 
“Well,” said Garrettson, “it came out all 


right, as it happened, thanks to the brown 
cigars. I smoked four of them. Crompton, 
you must refill my case when we get back.”’ 
“Yes, sir; very well, sir.” 
“T don’t understand ——”’ began Willett. 
“Didn’t I ever tell you about the 
| blackmail-proof cigars I always carry with 
| me when I am alone in strange places?” 
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ARROW 
COLLARS and SHIRTS 


OFT finished for Summer wear. ‘* Nassau,” 
\J aparticularly good-fitting outing collar,and 
Arrow Shirts in fast colorings and uncommon 
patterns. Collars, 2 for 25 Shirts, $1.50 S $2.00 | 


Send for booklets CLUETT, PEARODY & COMPANY 4 River Stree TROY 





























Users Pay no 


“Service” 
‘Cha rges 


a b> Te Pd 





Is the purchase price all your 
ee adding machine costs you? 

Models for every Why not buy a machine which 

ae ay aes gives service without inspection 
charges, that carries with it a signed and sealed 5-year guar- 
antee? We have records of WALES in use 5, 6 and even 
7 years without costing one cent for repairs or inspection. 
That's the kind of service the WALES gives you. 


WAKES 


Visible iY 


You buy with the WALES the operating features of visible“ 

printing, visible total, automatic “clear signal,” flexible 1 PD... 
keyboard, easy and speedy action, which combine to “to your 
make the WALES unusually valuable in saving |“ Letterhead 
time and labor. These facts are heartily endorsed |” 


” 








by nationally known firms in every line of business. 
Get all the facts by iling the coup f\ é VALI 
Free Trial. Easy payments, if you wish. 4 


The Adder Machine Company ff Nem 


259 Walnut St., Kingston Station, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. fi Address 
Agents in All Leading Cities 


* 
J Business 
* 
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Here is the $25 Prize 
Winning Answer 


“The superiority of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush is not individual judgment, but the 
verdict of the majority. including your 
competitors, whose imitations are highly 
complimentary.” 


R. F, Williams, Chicago, Ill. 
The Second Prize of $10 was 


awarded to 
“Dental experts clean between your teeth, 


“oniy ONE 
not over them. Danger lies in cavities. 


tooth brush ay Its serrated rows of bristles make the 


cle anNS eta Aa al y/ Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush a dental expert.” 
J Paull Hayden, 348 Clermont Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


” ‘The other prize winners in our recent 


- Proly fal TOOTH 


BRUSH 






> a. 


contest are: 


" ah Dp Vis, D tesville, Va. Benj. R Ww arriner, — rinth, Mis Annie M. Gall, Washington, Mo. E. M. L. 
G i, Newtonvi Dd ves ne Columbia Mo. Pa hultz "New York City. Mrs. J. M. Wilde, Fairhaven, 
iN Mr B.A co Sproule, Kit Ontari Adele 7 w Somerville, Bro: oklyn, N.Y 





cus le Baten Bridgeton, N. J. George Fisches, Chicago, il 

Fourth Prize Winners 

trio R.J > Clarkesville, Ga. E. E. Curtis, Saginaw, ta — »D B Potts, Palatka, ae 

Mass Mea W kar’ Pe ria, TH § i ‘ al S. 
B 


‘. D. Manna, Overlook, Gunston, Va 
iM >} Chas Walls, Centreville, Ma, 


F Pier e, Chicago, 
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‘ at Springs, N. ¥. Mrs, L. C. Maid, Tupper Lake, N E. H. Phelps, Gary 
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rl . La. Harvey J. Brown, Winnipeg, Manitoba. John G. Sheridan, West New York 
‘ » Minn. A. Dearboyne, Gary, Ind. Karl Stefan, Norfolk, Neb. Dr. Fred 5. Bell, St. Louis, 
M Mr i r., St. Augustine, Fla. DeWirt L.. Roberts, Berwyn, Il. Harrison C. Perkins, Dorchester, Mass 
Mrs. L.. BE. Y nectady, 





nN. ¢ J. J. Meehan, New York City. Rev. 1. A.White, Rome, Ga. Geo. E. Good, Sche 
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velan«t, One Dr. Burnley Lankford, Norfolk, Va. 
Lee F Patterson, Newton, lowa. Avis Booth, Pasadena, Cal. Katherine C. Bousall, Conners- 
f Ky «,%. D. Dr. H. N. Walters, Warrenton, N. C. Mrs. Linda N. McConnell, Centre, Ala, 
seph H. Featherston, Bozeman, Mont. Ben J. Hirscher, Shakopee, Minn. Persis Douglass, 
7 He »well, Figin, I, Homer T. Genung, Ft. Branch, Ind. Rev. Lewis P. Franklin, Newark, 
n, Mich T. Byron ae Swisswale, Pa. Mra, H. J. Samuels, Oakland, Cal. C. W. Crawford, 
McEiheney, Cuba, N ¥. Julie Armstrong, New Vork City. Mrs. Ch ytte Viiet, Brooklyn, 
kland, Cal, Mrs, Prescott B. Ross, Detroit, Mich. Daniel Sayer, St. Lo lo. Ar 
ens, Flint, Mich L aura W Bru ¢, Atlantic City, N. J. Isabelle C. Mason, — 
B. B. Isaa s, Cincinnati, Ohio, Edith Abrahamson, Syracuse, N. Y. Eliz 
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Arthur M. Jack, Minneapolis, Mina. Elsie 
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skewo oO y, Enterprise, Kansas. Marjorie Smith, Ft. Wayne, Ind 
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We sell at 
manufacturers” pric 
25,000 satisfied customers. 

Well knowa » Bega’ e, 6x9, reversi 

bie, all w $3.75. Brusselo Ri 
Vall, greatest value know $3 

fed greact ug 
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/ Purnitare mill and factory | 
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W rite to 
. trated. Catalog, No. 15, Ani venience i eot Bet ed ie . 
ing Sent ‘s oh } tual he cloth cliaper and destroyed when soiled. Soft and pliable— 


medic ated to prevent chafing—shaped 

ians, Burses and mothers. Sold by dry go 

tationers and intan"s’ outfitters, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 

pi ice—$1.00 per hundred 

WHITELAW PAPER GOODS COMPANY 
203 Washington 8t., Monticello, Ds. 


i) UNITED MILLS MFC. 
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» fit. Endorsed by physi- 
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offer, say to 


Dept. 20, 


10 CENTS A DAY 


ys © Pittsburgh Visible Type- 
writer Made in our own factory at 
Kittanning, Pa. The best typewriter 
in the world; as good as any machine 
atany price. Entire line visible, Back 
spacer, tabulator, twocolor ribbon, uni- 
versal keyboard, ete, Agents wanted 
everywhere ttsburgh Visible 
bine Free for a very small service. 
No ectling necessary 
and to learn of our easy terias and full 
To Get One particulars regarding this unprecedented 
ws in a letter: “Mail your FRER OFFER." 
The Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co, 
Jnion Bank Bldag Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Free —For a Postal 
Send us your name 
and address and name of your 
dealer and receive a tree sample of 
Austin’s Dog Bread 
the best foud for dogs. Male of 
high-grade cereals, flour and 
clean, sweet meat. Oldest dog 
bread made in America. Keeps 

H dogs healthy the year round. 
For small pets Austin’s Puppy Bread 
» Austin Dog Bread & Animal 
Marginal 


Zeet Co., 207 
St. Chelsea, M 













































The season of dust is here 


‘To lessen the labor of keeping your house clean, dust with 


VID WR. ; 


WRITE TODAY FOR BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 235-F Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“No. Is this another of those everlast- 
ing presenitons of yours?” Willett smiled 
teasin Garrettson was sometimes 
goaded into talking. 


Sey on. What does Careful Bill do?” 

“T show a lighted cigar with an unbroken 
ash an inch or two in length. 

ae tut! That’s a chestnut. 
pos in Paris. Drummers tell 
appening in Chicago. 


It hap- 
it as 
It is an old story. 


| Heard it years ago!” 


“Youdid? You always hear everything. 





| I don’t. The idea of this was given to me 
by Garrettson paused to laugh 
reminiscently. 


“By whom?” queried Willett impatiently. 

“By the spider!” 

“What's the answer?” 

“Did you ever think of the part the 
spider has played in the destiny of nations, 
religions and individuals?’ 

‘If you mean an arachnid —— 

Lad Y es. 

“No.” 

“Do you recall the story of Robert de 
Bruce and his spider that madesix attempts 





to fasten its web to a rafter and failed, but | 


succeeded on the seventh? It encouraged 


de Bruce to fight again after six defeats. | 


That spider made of Scotland an inde- | 


| 


pendent kingdom and of Robert a king.” 
“It taught you perseverance, I sup- 
se ———”’ began Willett with a smile. 
“Yes, it did. I never quit, for I always 
think of the spider and the seventh attempt. 
And do you remember how Frederick the 
Great was once about to drink some choc- 
olate when a spider dropped from the 
ceiling and fell into the cup? That made 
the king angry. ‘Take that cup back to 
the cook and tell him to give you another 
cup; and see that it is fresh chocolate!’ 
The servant did so. A sound of a pistol- 
shot was heard in the kitchen. The cook 
had put poison in the king’s cup and 
imagined he was discovered. So he blew 
the top of his head off. The spider!” 
“Is that the reason why you always act 
as if you knew exactly of what your 
entourage is guilty?” teased Willett. 


“Harry, that attitude of mine saved me | 


at least five millions in the Marbury affair.” 

“Was that how you found Jimmy out?” 

“Tea.” 

“Well, you are a confirmed non-loser. 
Sill, I don’t see what a spider has to do 
with a cigar’s ashes.” 

“It was Mohammed’s spider!” Garrett- 
son gravely enlightened him. 

“I didn’t know Mohammed smoked,” 
murmured Willett. 


“Hedidn’t; but on the flight from Mecca | 


he hid ina cave. The pursuing Koreishites 
were about to search for him inside when 
one of the party pointed out that a spider 
had spun a web across the mouth of the 
cave. Obviously Mohammed could not 
have gone in or the web would have been 
broken. The spider saved his life.” 

“And that suggested the idea of the 
unbroken cigar ashes to you?” asked 
Willett. 

“Yes. In Mohammed’s case it was 
chance. He ought to have trained that 
spider and taken it with him on his flights. 
I make sure of my ashes. The cigars are 
made for me, very mild; so that if need be 


| I may smoke a dozen, one after another, 


without discomfort.” 


“Yes, but how can you be sure that you 


will have a lignted cigar, an inch or two of 
ush and the ash unbroken?” 

“I smoke two cigars at once—that 
insures the right length of ash and its being 
lighted. As for the ash, why, each cigar 
»as inside of it five platinum wires that 
torm a sort of tubé or basket and hold the 
ash in place. 
to knock it off.” 

Genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. W. H. Garrettson had taken five 
hundred million dollars’ worth of pains in 
fifty years. Less painstaking geniuses had 
tried to part him from. some of the half- 
billion,, but had not succeeded. 

“You are always ready, but some day 
somebody will get you! 


his head with a sort of hopeful pessimism. 
“They never will!” said Garrettson very 

| simply. 

That, however, was before the Tainted 

| Wealth Reducing Syndicate began opera- | 

tions in New York. 





It would take quite a jolt | 





” and Willett shook | 


MEAD CYCLE co. 
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COLORADO 





£€  Youwouldn’t 


put off writing, if you 


realized what a vaca- 


‘tion in cool Colorado 


really means. 


And you wi// realize when 
you’ve read the books we want 
to send you. 


“Under the Turquoise Sky” 
“Little Journeys in Colorado” 


are the first step to a different vacation. 
The next step is the de luxe 


Rocky MouNTAIN 
LIMITED 


Every morning from Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo— 













Or convenience may suggest 
the ‘‘Colorado Flyer’*—every 
morning from St. Louis—or 
other splendidly equipped 
daily trains from Chicago, St. 
Louis, KansasCity, St. Joseph, 
Omaha and Memphis. 

Justa postal to L. M. Allen, 
Passenger Traffic Megr., 8 
La Salle Station, Chicago, Ill. 











YINCE the days of its illustrious students, 
Jefferson, Marshall, Monroe, Winfield Scot 
~ John Ty ler, it has continued its high standard 
of education. It is abreast with modern edu 
cational methods. Degrees of A.B., B.S., and M.A 
courses. Big athletic field All 
port Healthy location. Social and home life 
unsurpassed Situated on C_& O. Railway H alt 
way between Fort Monroe and Richmond. 8 miles 
from Jamestown. 12 miles from Yorktown 
r session of nine months (board and fees) 
only $228.00 Session begins September 21st 
Write for our annual catalogue 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar. Box A. Williamsburg, Va. 
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Departrer aster Brakesa 








tome a van ec ms 


oa PRICES **: 


bicycles at ex cedingly low price 
nee e¢ models u A few good 
d-hand machines $3 to $8 


We ship 

10 10 Daye Free Tria approval, 
J 7, anywhere in 
DO not BOY a 
bi icy be ora A voy of tires from ax 

syd yin ar t ig new cat \ 4 and 
spe ef wets nd an att active ne 
A postal brings eversthing Wr 
TIRES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels. las mps —. 

and sundries Aad/ usual price ider 

oini “py money selling our bicycles, tires 











Agus everywhere are 
and sundries. Write 


Dept. S-55 CHICAGO 
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feeds regularly 


Hygeia Narsing Bottle Ce., 


1 atity ut tood 
1362 Main S Bultalo, N. ¥. 
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Hamilton Coupon 
REDEEMABLE BY 

THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 

(Guaranteed Resources. $1,000,000.00) 


GOEL HEE DUNE NENEE EDeneeenee nT neetCceeNee LURE LORRONEEE Htte . wee thee 
TUTE ELLEN GOED DEER CRRERALATFENNATHETD Bog) NEE EER EE TORE coRES DED Eben pee HA eta) FarNen tere® eo 
oo L pwn renee cert anes ves o 











Wine B0bEs Sennen» Hbeearaee , canenee , Hitene Mr 






ae! 
2-4-6 West 45th St 


Note Co 





Every Member of the Family 
May Help in the “Home-Building” 


Valuable Premiums Come Quickly now that 
Mother has help of the entire family collecting 


TWENTY-FIVE 


COMPLIMENTARY 


Hamilton Premium Coupons 


For YOU 


Your dealer will gladly furnish you with 


goods containing Hamilton Premium Cou 
HAMILTON PREMIUM COUPONS tat ea he 
He can save on his own clerk hire, rent and other fixed 
exp es by increased sal at ke expense when he supplic 
you and the milli like 1 wl ask for Hamil 
Hamilton Premium Coupons are packed with many high grade brands of OOS Saye Gree 
goods—with almost everything that you or your family buy. Father he eight million people who are now 


collecting trading stamps will be gled to 
i P know that Hamilton Premium Coupons 
and brings them home. Mother carefully saves the many Hamilton Pre- are exchangeable at their full face value in 


watches out for Hamilton Premium Coupons with all his tobacco and cigars — 


mium Coupons that she finds in her household purchases every day. And the the Premium Parlors of practically all 


children joyfully contribute those that come with their toys and candy. RPS aes RCE Sep Comaerne, 


You can combine them all—and geta valuable premium right away. You WRITE US AND FIND OUT 
no longer have to wait impatiently for your collection to grow. Maybe you the Benefits of the 


have gotten discouraged in collecting the coupons of one manufacturer—and HAMILTON MARKETING PLAN 


quit the task in disgust. ‘This is all done away with in the Hamilton Premium 





: Send us the corner card today and 
Coupon plan. It will be a pleasure to you to see how fast Hamilton Premium jin the Hamilton Premium Coupon to ash 
. . . . . for and 25 Complimentary Coupons to start 
Coupons come in—all you have to do is to ask for Hamilton Premium Coupon your collection. 


THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 
Only Reliable Manufacturers Allowed to Use ean ae 


HAMILTON .PREMIUM COUPONS ~ 


You'll find Hamilton Premium Coupons in the f good e coup inds for high quality, 


goods. They are all necessities. 


right price anc! honest weight. We don't allow the Hamilton Premium Coupon used except in standard 
goods. 

Hamilton Premium Coupons represent a refund which the manufacturers allow on yur pur i " 
higher rate of interest than your bank deposits earn Phe manufacturers can make mu this refu 
the Hamilton Premium Coupon concentrates the demand on their good ‘ ‘ i bigger busin 


less expense. [art of this saving is spent in valuable premiums for you 
































cause it 


oe , 
guard against acid mouth,’ 


**ac id mouth ” now. 
will show 


PEBECcO 


preserves the enamel, 
teeth and sweetens the breath, be- 


influences of acidity in the mouth. = |] 


Germs and bactevia, which cause the fermentation of food particles 
lodged between the teeth that gives rise to acids, are banished from the 
mouth by the effective action of Pebeco Tooth Paste. f 

Even though you now have beautiful teeth, 
which works silently but destroys certainly. 


Send for Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 


and see by an interesting but simple test whether or not you have 
The tube contains enough for ten days’ use, and 
you decidedly the efficacy and pleasantness of Pebeco. 
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Are You Afraid 
to Laugh? 


Are you ashamed of your 
teeth—afraid to open your 
mouth and show them, dis- 
colored and unsightly — 
instead of white and beau- 
tiful and a delight to see? 
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There is no reason for you 
to continue with such an 
unpleasant handicap. 


Tooth Paste 


whitens the 


counteracts the destroying = | 


it behooves you to 








Pebeco originated in the laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., 
Hamburg, Germany, and is sold everywhere in large 50c tubes 
As only 44 of a brushful is used at a time, it is very economical. 


LEHN & FINK, 106 William Street, New York 


Producers of Lehn & Pink's Riveris Taleum 
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Genuine All Hand Woven 


From Weaver to Wearer 
Can be worn in that con- 
dition by Men, Women and 
Children. 
in any shape or style. Just 
as durable as the $10 kind, 
only not as fine a weave, 
All bead si) Brims from 3 te T inches. | igit weight. Sent 
pustpaid on res r~m tot $2.00 oney refunded if not satisfactory. 


PANAMA HAT CO.,Dept. A, 0 Broadwey, NEW YORK CITY 





Unblocked PANAMA | 


Easily blocked | 





FILMS DEVELOPED 
10 CENTS PER ROLL 


ALL SIZES 
VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c; 
3%x3%, 3% = 4%, 4c; 4x5, 3a, 5c. 
Send us two negatives and we will print them without 
charge a8 @ sample of our work; we are film specialists 
and give you better results than you have ever had 













PATENT YOUR IDEA Book “ How to Obtain a 
Patent’ and “What to 
Invent” sent free Send rough sketch for free report as 
te patentability Patents obtained by us advertised for 
sale at our expense in Manufacturers’ Journal 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Posens Attorneys 
062 F Street, Washington, D.C tabliahed 16 years 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 
SECURED OR OUR 


AT E N P3 FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 

btain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 

tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 
advertised free. yrOTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 





Easy sliding front and 
back cords, tuat yield 
to the slightest move- 
ment of the body. 


The most comfortable and durable 
suspenders you ever wore. Made 
from finest quality elastic webbing 
in 3 weights. Cor ds solid-woven and 
will never wear out; this is why we 
guarantee ever pair for one year 


/ 


Ask for a pair at your dealer's; 
supplied direct if he hasn't them 


Utica Suspender Co. 
341 Columbia Street 
Utica, New York 








STRIKE LIFT 
No Strain When 


DRIVE 
Nailing 
in A ' AMMER 
“for the mechanic with an ambition to succeed”’ 
16 oz. or 21 oz. Head—WHICH? 
$1.50 at your dealer's 
or from us, delivery prepaid. 


Worth ten times more than the common 
r—costs three times more to make. 


DOUBLE CLAW HAMMER CO. 
B w 
START oe oa OUT 


















NEW ORLEANS’ 
FIGHT FOR PANAMA 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


It was at this stage of the campaign that 
New Orleans hit its first hard snag. 
hurricane literally “‘ hurricaned’’ Galveston 
into a new commercial life. Likewise, the 
first — struck by New Orleans promises 
to tumble things—not over, but up and in. 
New Orleans and the Gulf ports have had 
to depend on foreign ships for connection 
with South America. Trade results had 
begun to come in, as the increased percent- 
ages show, when New Orleans discovered 
that she was being discriminated against, 
heavily handicapped, by the foreign ships 
plying to South America. 

In one year Brazil had ordered a million 





dollars’ worth of locomotives from European | 


firms. Foreigners didn’t pro to let that 
sort of trade slip away. he American 
Government had succeeded in getting a 
reduction in the Brazil tariff of twenty per 
cent on cement, and large orders were being 
placed in this country. At once the Euro- 
pean steamship pool raised the freight 
rates proportionately! The American Gov- 
ernment succeeded in securing another 
reduction of ten per cent. At once up went 
the foreign steamship rates! Last spring a 
lumber firm had a heavy order for dressed 
building material to Argentina. It is claimed 
that foreign steamships refused to quote a 
rate and sailed in ballast to New York. If 
you want details of the episode write to the 

rogressive League of New Orleans. It is 


| asserted that a foreign line will not accept 


cargo of any sort from a Gulf port to South 
America. It will bring a South American 
cargo to a Gulf port; but it plies back 
to Europe—‘‘the triangle’—for a cargo 
to take back to South America. Brazil 
buys ten million dollars’ worth of flour a 
year from the United States and would 
buy more; but just as soon as the Gov- 
ernment at Washington gained a reduc- 
tion of thirty per cent in Brazil's tariff on 
flour, up went the foreign steamer rates 
the same amount. For coal, steel, iron, 
oil, farm implements, there is an enormous 
demand in South America. Where are 
the American ships to convey the cargoes? 
From the Gulf ports not one! Chicago 
houses ship from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand cars of farm implements a year 
to South America and would ship more if 
the facilities existed to forward promptly; 
that is why Chicago, too, is now inter- 
ested in the matter of Panama. Powder 
companies have orders which they cannot 
fill. So have steelworks. 


New Orleans’ Pet Venture 


So, in January, 1912, New Orleans faced 
the difficulty squarely, took the next step 


| and organized a steamship line of her 


own—the Pan-American Mail. New Or- 
leans called for popular subscriptions. Fifty 
per cent of the money needed has already 


been guaranteed, and one shipyard has | 


offered to take sixty per cent of the cost of 
the ships in bonds. 

Will the project succeed? You can wager 
your last stiver it will not succeed without a 
struggle—and ahard one! You will be told: 
“There is no cargo 


the thing is bound to | 


fail; has not one brand-new line been com- | 


pelled to stop calling at New Crleans?” All 
this is to add to the secure feeling of the 


people who subscribe to the civic boatline! | 


Yet I am told that more cargoes are 
already guaranteed than the new line can 
provide for. 

Needless to say, New Orleans asked for 
free tolls for her line through Panama. She 
was told: “That would be discrimination!” 
Nothing was said about the discrimination 


| by foreign ships that keeps New Orleans out 


of South America’s markets! And the iron- 


ically funny part of the situation is that the | 


| members of the committee which reported 


against free tolls are nearly all Middle- 
Westerners, or from those very states that 
would have been benefited most by trade 
with South America. 
game fight in any case; and the struggle is 
worth watching. 

It is a common saying among the Gulf 





It will be a good | 


ports that, if you “ buck into that ring, first | 


they'll break you; then they'll take you; 
then they'll make you.” Will rivals succeed 
in bringing that fate on New Orleans’ pet 
venture? 
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STURTEVANT 
PROPELLER FANS 


For use when a large volume 
of air must be moved—such 

as restaurants, billiard 
rooms, bowling alleys, kitch- 
ens, laundries, dye houses, and 
various kinds of work rooms. 
Built with motor or with pul- 
ley for belt drive. Sizes: 18* 
diameter up. This type fan 
is usually installed in top of 
sash of window, in a wall or 
partition, and blows directly 
outdoors, or from one room to another. 











That Room that was Unbearable 
all Last Summer can be kept Cool, 
Fresh and Airy by using 





Ventilating Fans 
They do the seemingly impossible 





They give perfect ventilation, even where con- 
ditions are most difficult. They draw out all 
the bad air, keeping the room full of pure air 
from outdoors. 


No matter what your ventilating prob- 
lem is, we can give you the exact fan 
for the exact place, to fit the exact need. 


Write us all about your ventilating needs— what 
current you have, or by what power you can 
drive, size of room, etc., and we will send your 
inquiry to our nearest engineer and salesman. 
We are the largest designers and builders of 
ventilating appsratus in the world. Write us 
fully and we will solve your ventilating problem. 


Ask for Booklet R. P. S. P. 6 


B. F. Sturtevant Company 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Offices in all principal cities 





STURTEVANT 
READY-TO-RUN 
VENTILATING 
SETS 


Used in ventilating and 
c cooling telephone booths, 

nk vaults, basements, 
toilet rooms, boat cabins, 
inside kitchens, closets, 
show-rooms, etc Runs 
from aay electric light 
socket. 


-COLGATES. 


SHAVING CREAM 


A cool, clean shave. To 
convince you, we will 
send atrial tube (this 
size) for 4 cents 
in stamps. 

COLGATE & CO. 

Dept. P. 

199 Fulton St. 
New York 




























The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
does its work so thoroughly, quietly and easily that it 
selis itself against all competition. Soon every modern 
house will be cleaned by suction process. e guar- 
antee the Eureka most satisfactory of all cleaners 

or no pay 
the Eureka Book. Agents wanted everywhere 
EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
1250 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 


iT) YPEWRITERS,}... 


ible"’ Typewriters, fxctory rebuilt and all other 
‘saaaee rented anyw at \ to % mirs. 
prices allowing rental to apply on price. Suipped 
with privilege of examina'ian. Write for Cata. D 


Typewriter Emporium, 34-36W Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 




















“A Tremen- 
dous Scenic 
Region!” 


GLACIER 


NATIONAL PARK 


















The ideal place for a real outdoor 
ation. Over 1,500 square miles of tow 
ering mountains, glaciers glinting in the 
sun intless lakes, str fal 
flowers and virgin forest 
tourist. Go this summer! Irse 
the kind of a vacation you have dreamed 
i about. Season June 15 to October 15 
' 
Eight i Hote Colonies 
at I I t ighout the Par 
| guides an 1d h tr and road i 
ni nior endid opportunities lor 
and he ta cost of $1.00to 
$5.00 p rday. The fishing is magnificent 
Send for Literature 
Se 120 e Gla 
Nat Park L ) b 
erate ; i : 
book 
A Isc k r ‘ and 
x n ‘ 
n sale June 1 to 
S tems. 4) t ve 
Address 
H. A. NOBLE 
Gen. Passenger Agent 
Dept. 250A 


Great Northern Ry. 
St. Paul, Minn. 











Fast 
colors_ 








Guaranteed 
Shirts “47 


UP) - 
No fading in the wash: 


fabrics are thoroughly tested for 
color and strength and guaran- 
teed dependable. 

Neckbands are pre-shrunk. 

Sleeves are made different lengths 
Fit, color and wear Guaranteed. 
Gmer't means money back, or— 


A New Shirt for One 1 hs at ails. 


Write for The Emery B k 
your order ihrougn 








DEALERS’ mcnep ce-aitngtorml OFFER 
Retailers who want to boom their shirt bi 
sign and mail this co 


W.M. - ewnte og & Bro., Philadelphia. 


ir Dealers’ Special Offer 


isiness 


You may send yo 


Name 


Address 


















THE SATURDAY 


| INNER SECRETS OF 
| 4 BANKER’S RISE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


adding two and two and setting down eight 
for the answer. Now they began to come 
down to seven, six and five. And there 
wasn’t an instance where thev didn’t benefit 
in their own business. 

“Yet I know men who never can make 
two and two foot up more than three 
The inflated optimist is scarcely more com- 
mon in business than the hollow-voiced 
pessimist whose gasbag has collapsed. | 
have more sympathy for the man who un 
derrates his ability or net worth than I have 
for the opposite type—it is more difficult 
to help the former see the exact truth. 

“T recall a wholesale drygoods merchant 
of this unfortunate class. He came to me 
with a modest and dubious request for a 
loan of two thousand dollars. I looked up 
his record in the bank and found that in 
past years his crecit line had been from 
twenty to forty thousand dollars. He had 
paid promptly and cleaned up at inter- 
vals, as every borrower should, while his 
average deposit balances had been excel- 
lent; but more recently his loans had been 
small and not always taken up when due. 

“At the same time my investigation of 
his assets and liabilities convinced me that 
he was still financially sound and his net 
worth quite substantial. 

“After considerable thought and con- 
sultation with the president, I refused the 
loan on the ground that the merchant had 

| lost confidence in himself and was letting 
his business slide downhill. Instead of bor- 
rowing two thousand dollars, he needed to 
borrow ten thousand. 

‘Then the wholesaler gave himself up 
wholly to despair and tried to sell out. How- 
ever, he received no offers for his goodwill 

| and only a low valuation on his stock and 
fixtures. To one in his frame of mind there 
seemed no alternative but to liquidate 
before he was forced to assign. 

“T wasn’t so cold-blooded as most people 
thought me. That man’s troubles worried 
me a great deal, because I knew his busi- 
ness was all right if only he’d get some 
impetus back of it. So one day I called 
| him over to the bank. He was twice my 

age and I felt diffident about giving advice 
to a man who had spent a lifetime in 
business; but I really wanted to help him.” 





The Borrowing Capacity 


“*T know a way,’ I said, ‘whereby you 
can retire gracefully from business at a 
profit, instead of sacrificing everything —as 
you propose. The goodwill of your busi- 
ness is really worth money, but you can’t 
get anything for it so long as you admit 
that the undertaking has floored you. Your 
case is something like that of an old woman 
I once knew who owned a cow and a bull- 
dog. She put up a sign in her yard: Milk 
For Sale. Under it she put another sign: 
Beware of the Bulldog! The milk, yousee, 
was worth money—but nobody wanted it. 

*“**Now I know two young men,’ I went 
on, ‘who want to go into business; and 
they are competent, I believe, to take your 
establishment and make a success of it. 
They haven’t any capital to speak of, but I 
propose that they go in there and take abso- 
lute control. Let us say the present good- 
will is worth fifty thousand dollars. You 
can let these two young men pay you off 
out of the profits as fast as they can. You 
can really retire right away. This bank 
will see them through on any legitimate 
loans they may need.’ 

‘This was done; and inside of five years 
the young merchants owned a thriving 
business that has since grown to large pro- 
portions. You see how the personal ele- 
ment in a business may give it borrowing 
capacity. ' 

‘' “IT refer to this instance especially be 
cause I'd like to lay stress on a truth that 
few men in business seem to comprehend 
The net worth of a man does not of itself 
establish his credit. The power behind 

that net worth is more important. A loco- 

motive may be heavy enough to draw a 

train, but if the steam goes down the train 

will be stalled. 

“Do you know that some men can bor- 
row money at the bank without any capital 
whatever back of them? I have loaned 
money to many such men—cash right over 
the counter on their unsecured promissory 
notes! Risky? No; not half so risky as 
loaning to men with a lot of capital tied up 
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Shorter 


OST comfortable of all Stylish Models 
This due to the skillful “rocker” 
curve of sole, with corre 
of Vamp and Tor 


Universal’’ model of Regal Shoe 


Named “ 


its own) defined and illustrated in the Regal 
Shoe “Style Book”’ for Spring 1912 

Regal Shoes are now sold by 893 Regal 
Shoe Stores and 
Agencies in U. S., 
Canada and Britain 

Write for 
name of your 
nearest Deal- 
er, which will 
be sent with 
‘Style Book,”’ 
on request. 


Makes the Foot seem 





CONVEX 


ponding concave curve 


Because, it fits everybody comfortably and though a 
semi-high-toed Style which is not eccentric,—can be worn 
safely anywhere. 

Price $4.00, in Regal Standard Value 

‘Universal’’ Model Made in Black and Russet ( alf, 
also Patent 

Description of this and 53 other 1912 models for Men 
and Women (each with a distinctive Character and Purpose of 
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St., Boston 









Manufacturers, 
viz:— Regal Shoe 
Co., 269 Summer 


the 











Regal 
Shoe 


Factories 


Regal Shoes 


(FOR MEN & WOMEN) 





Whitman 
Milford 
Phila. 


Toronto 
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We make all sizes “y- style 
canoes Write for fr 
direct from factory to you 


Detroit Boat Co., 


er ks 


oe $122: a Sh Troe Shiner Co. Dedonn. KY | 





= 
OMEN 
OHILDREN 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened 
catalog 


118 Bellewue Ave., 


and Up 





Detroit Canoes can't sink 


also power 


giving a 


Detroit, Mich. 








SALESMEN WANTED 
New office specialty Sells for As ind 
sable as a typewriter. First class salesmen « 


apply. Sales Manager, Box 14, Newton 
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let 
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Metallic Sign Co 


To Get a Keen Edge Quickly 
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on your Razor, use a Pike Strop-Hone—a 

practical combination of hone and strop 
that insures easy shav- 
ing. Price $1.00. This 
is one of the famous 


STONES 


A Pike India Stone FREE 


The only line that includes ewery sharpening substance natural 


or artificial-each the best for some sharpening need I 


et me Pike 7 Pike India 5S ‘ kes 
ia (nietones e t tae ' 
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3 Main Street, Pike, N. H. 
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Why spend 














the cost? 
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Seventy-five 


derful superiority. 


Detroit, 











THE UNIVERSAI a 


in big-car travel when the 
Ford will get you there as 
quickly, as comfortably, as 
safely—and at a fraction of 
Thousands of 
owners of more expensive 
cars are buying Fords this | 
| year—because of their | 
maximum economy and i} 
time-tested efficiency. 
thousand new Ford Model T's will | 
go into service this season 
The price is $590 for the 
roadster and $690 for the five passenger touring 
car—complete with all equipment, f. o. b. Detroit, 


Get new catalogue from Ford Motor Company, 
-and name of nearest representative. 


good dollars 





a proof of their won- 


























































YOU want the newest ard mest up-to-date ideas 
wut ents, Camping Outfits and Supplies, write 
1912 book, the finest and most com 
ished Absolutely the lowest prices 
Watershed— Mildew Proof 

Our book is ball of facts every camper needs; tells \ 

ptmonuat ee Saeeneanas Deen wveeenen 
“ es you to buy direct tren one of the 
ia ees Baos? reliable manutacturers in the 


trv. Supplying the 0 8. War Dept 
The Hetrick Bros. Co. 


ern wor 


Telade one. d. is 








SOFISHING | 
OUT FIT 


pa a ar ee - 


inted, split -bamb« ot ‘ 





Consists of hexagon, three-} 

od, silk-wrapped, with reel seat and cork han!le 
84 &. long, with wood form; 40 y:., 
plated, click and drag Multiplying Ree 
Hard Braided Silk fur trout of bass; 50 ft, Warer 
proof Bass Line; 24 split shot, 3 ringed Bass 
Sinkers; ¢ 


Bass and Tr wt Bites; 9 ft. Le 





gut Sneiled Hooks; Ru luted Trolling i 

Spoon j jor ed at rt was t x? —— 
‘ag “ coual | would be nearly q 
pian. Utepstoncen y express, prepakl, We extra. | 





Ask for OUTDOOR GUIDE No. F-3—FREE 


Jt is a treasure house of suggestions for 
those interested in sports of all kinds 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 
15 and 17 Warren Street, New York 
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IN 30 DAYS 


written with only nine char- 





Boyd Syllabic System 
: 





acters ~no “ruled lines"’—no “shad- 
ng no ‘‘coht notes."’ Speedy, practical 
system that can be learnc Ain 30 lays of home study, utiliz ring 
spare time. For tall deecriptive matter, free, address, 


Comeapondonen Sehesis, $28 Chienge Opers tense Bloc, Chicagn 


“INSTANT 
LIGHTING 
SYSTEMS 


Change from 150C.P. to 2C.P. ina jiffy. The 
most up-to-date and complete lighting svstem on 
the market, Just the thing for summer homes 
Attractive bigh candle power, inverted arcs tor 
stores, halls, etc. Best proposition for agents 
Write toclay for terms and territory. Cataloetree 


Superior Mig. Co.,275248t., AnnArbor,Mich. 
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Patents that PROTECT 


& uF sbout Mrigee, Rewards, etc., send Be stamps for 
mur a w 128 page book of intense inte rest to Inventors 
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xcev, Dept Washington, D. ¢ Estab. 1869 



























: PENCILS "som [2 
4, e BEST FOR EVERY PURPOSE © 

, AND THE MOST ECONOMICAL. > 
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The most com- L/- ag 2 
plete Cata- ~~ S 

logue of Tents and Camp Supplies ever issued 
160 pages. Enables you to buy direct from the 
largest manufacturer in the country. Protects 
you against frauds. Everything we make is 
the best. Our prices are absolutely the lowest. 
Contains hints on Camping, Fishing and Hunt- 
ing. A valuable book. Write today 


H.Channon Company. 


Randolph and Market Streets Dept. 235X Chicago 





| dollars 


where they can’t realize on it inside of a 
year or two. A factory plant or a store 
building or a lot of old merchandise is not 
the security a banker wants. For such 
loans, see the real-estate man—or ‘your 
uncle’ perhaps. 

“The first thing a banker considers is not 
the security at all—it’s the borrower's 
integrity and the way he looks at funda- 
mental truths. Is he visionary? Does a 
dollar look like a dollar to him, or like two 
or six? Is the building he bought 
ten years ago still worth twelve thousand 
dollars, or has he taken off two per cent a 
year for depreciation? Is he riding some 
hobby to death —like golf or automobiles or 
fishing? Does he know all the elements in 
his business and do his books tell him facts? 
Is his breath free from highballs? Can he 
make steam properly? 

“If the answers are satisfactory, then 
the banker looks over the more tangible 
assets; but he wants them liquid —that is, 
he wants them quickly convertible into cash. 

“Well, space permits me to mention but 
one instance only of a class of men who 
came to me very often. I have frequently 
thought that many a business would be run 
on a different basis if those in charge could 
sit for a week in the inner precincts of 
a bank. 

“A large manufacturing concern came to 
us with a request for a rather extensive 
credit line. It complained that the bank 
with which it had done business was not 
treating it fairly in its loans; and it offered 
us its account if we would give it what 
it needed. 

“Our regular form of statement was sub- 


mitted to me by this company, but I didn’t | 
like the looks of the figures. You know | 


there are earmarks about these statements 
that stick out more or less plainly. One 
thing I didn’t just understand was the 
equipment account; so I undertook a 
glimpse of the books.” 


Kid Glove Assets 


“Without going into the matter tech- 


nically, I’ll simply say that a certain lot of , 


machines, originally costing ten thousand 
dollars, was valued the second year at nine 
thousand, the third year at eight thousand, 
and soon. This was on the theory that in 
ten years the machines would be worthless; 
but that didn’t work out. The lot of ma- 
chines in question was scrapped at the end 
of the fourth year, having been superseded 
by a more modern invention. Its value, 
however, as shown in the last inventory, 
was seven thousand dollars. 

“Of course no business man likes to see 
seven thousand dollars thrown out on the 
scrapheap. It’s more agreeable to keep 
this neat little sum in the inventory, espe- 
cially when there is money due the banks 
and other creditors—and stockholders to 
be appeased. So in this case it was decided 
to let the seven-thousand-dollar gasbag 
stand for a while without puncturing; later 
on some convenient way would be found to 
take it out of the inventory. 

“This concern was half gas and my bank 
refused its account. Afterward it dragged 
its weary way through a receivership. A 
lot of its stockholders had been taking the 
figures without an introduction. 

“Now this is exactly the sort of logic 
that ruins men in business. By the time 
they have built up a structure based on 
figures of this sort they find themselves 
hard-pressed for cash; then they go to the 
bank and apply for a loan. 

** Did you ever pour boiling water on akid 
glove? The next time you have an old 
glove you don’t want any more, put it in a 
pan and empty the teakettle on it. You'll 
laugh yourself sick to see it shrink instantly 
to the size of a baby’s hand; but you'll not 
laugh when the banker pours hot water on 
your assets—unless they’ve been shrunk 
before-he gets to them. 

“Without hesitation I say that my own 
success has come from making a specialty 
of the financial laws that underlie the opera- 
tions of mankind in general. 1 have helped 
thousands of men to success simply by 
forcing them to face the truth in whatever 
they undertook. I have been a ruthless 
believer in realism down to the minutest 
fraction. When a man faces facts fairly 
and squarely he will take every step with a 
degree of certainty not possible otherwise. 
Just for example: He will go on making 
laundry soap until the pink medicated soap 
is able to walk by itself.” 

Editor's Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Edward Mott Woolley. The seventh 
will appear in an early issue. 
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The Wrapper 


Is a Deception 


A light-colored, mild-look- 
ing wrapper often covers 
the strongest Havana or 
the rankest domestic to- 


bacco. To be sure of a 
really mild, harmless, en- 
joyable blend of light 
Havana and right domes- 
tic, ask your dealer for a 


‘} 


MILD 10c CIGAR 
New York, 


Made by STRAITON & STORM 
since 1857 





Ask yo ut Doctor 








Elementary 


We issue a booklet entitled “Odd 
Lots.” It outlines the advantages 
of trading in Odd Lots of stock, 
and tells how to buy and sell them. 


Send for Circular T— “Odd Lots.” 


John Muir &(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


of Stock 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














Have Your Own Private 
STEEL GARAGE 


Protect Your Car From $9250 


we 


Theft 





Have your own Garage. Make sure no one is using your 
car without yeur knowledge. Save $25 to $35 monthly 
garagecharge. cave $50to $100 cost of building byordering 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 


Shipped complete, f. o. b. Cincinnati, on receipt of $92.50 
Blue prints and simple directions come with shipment 
Sizes come 10 feet wide; 14, 16, 18 or 20 feet long, 10 feet 
high. Ample room for largest car and ail equipment 

Fire oe weatherproof, iadestrec tible Locks most s 

cure artistic structure any owner will be proud of 
Booklet, with full description and illustration, sent on 
request 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 740-780 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 








as used in automobile 
tires has heretofore 
been a closed book to 
thetireuser. Andsuch 
little information as has 
been given has not 
created very definite or 
accurate impressions. 

Many believe that 
all rubber comes from 
Para. The fact is Para 
is only one port in the 
vast South American 
rubber zone. 

The finest rubber, the world’s standard of 
value, comes from the upper Amazon Valley— 
this grade being known as Up-River Fine Para. 
The difficulties and dangers of gathering this 
rubber add greatly to its cost. From the lower 
Amazon Valley are obtained the weaker and 
cheaper grades of Brazilian rubber. 


The Meaning 
of “Para” 





The next quality of 
rubber to fine Para comes 
from the Island of Ceylon 
and the Federated Malay 
States, where nearly a million acres have been 
devoted to rubber culture. 

Africa is another source of supply, Mexico 
another, but the rubbers are inferior. 

The yearly output of the world approximates 
85,000 tons, a very small part of which is first 
quality Para, although Brazil produces one half 
of the total supply. 

So, in spite of all that tire makers have had, 
and still have to say about “Pure Para”— the 
fact that Para rubber is used means little. 

First —because of the several kinds or grades 
of rubber shipped from South America under 
that trade name. One can use a low grade or 
acostly Para. Either may be pure. 


Smooth 
Tread 


Built with the one object of road service 
in view. Cost of materials and workmanship 
is the last consideration. It is because of this 
unvarying standard of efficiency, regardless 
of cost, that Firestone tires are supreme under 
all conditions, at all seasons, in all climates. 


An inferior grade of rubber, or an insufficient 









give road results in ease of riding or mile- 
That’s why Up-River Fine 
Para rubber in largest proportions is used 
in building tires at the Firestone factory. 


age service. 


Weak, poorly constructed Fabric, made of 
inferior grade cotton, cannot long withstand 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company , 
Akron, Ohio 
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and Its Relation 


By H. S. Firestone 


Second — because it is not whether Para is 
used — but how it is used —the quantity used, 
that is vital to tire efficiency and service. 

No tire is pure rubber. That is out of the 
question. An al/ rubber tire would not, could 
not, give the service. A compounding of mineral 
substances with the rubber is essential. 

The formulas followed for the different com- 
pounds used in the various sections of the tire 
are what largely govern price and quality. 


The chemist in charge of the laboratory is 
instructed according to the manufacturer’s aims 
and standards. He makes a high grade com- 
pound if quality is the end in view or a poor, 
cheap compound if price is the object. 

Zinc, white lead, etc., are cheaper than rubber. 


Gold Coast, South Cameroon and other African 
rubbers, are cheaper than Para—Plantation rub- 
ber, Coarse Para, Cameta Para and Manicoba 
are cheaper than Up-River Fine Para. 

And the price of all raw 


* ’ 
Tire Maker’s rubber is high enough and 


Temptations unsteady enough to be a 
source of constant anxiety. 

The temptation is great. Perhaps the tread 
mixture could stand more compounding, or the 
quantity used for each tire reduced a bit. 

Then there is the side-wall mixture, the grade 
and volume of rubber used for the cushion and 
fabric saturation. All presenting opportunities 
for “economy” (?)—all temptations for the tire 
maker to lower his cost, cheapen his product. 

But there can be no compromise. Quality 
tires must have highest quality and ample quan- 
tity of rubber here, there and everywhere. 

Yet it is not all a matter of ounces and pounds 
or dollars and cents. If this were not true, if 
expense were the only consideration, perhaps 
“ Firestone” tires would have been duplicated. 


Firestone Tires 


quantity of rubber in compound, will not 


purest Para rubber. 


America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers 


the strain of ordinary road service 
never get through the emergency tests. That's 
why Firestone tires are made of the strong- 
est, most expensive Combed Sea Island Cot- 
ton, accurately and completely filled with 


Skimping in workmanship means skimping 


Tire Values 


There is the element of the chemist’s genius 
or "know how” to reckon with in tire making. 


The Service 
of Science 


In producing the “ Fire 
stone” compounds, results 
were obtained that go be- 
yond commercial values 
The aim was the most efficient, strongest and 
longest wearing tire possible. Money was no 
object. All the Up-River Fine Para necessary 
was used. The highest grade material in any 
quantity required was employed. 


The goal being reached, the standard has 
been maintained ever since, regardless of cost. 

So the “ Firestone” compounds, and therefore 
the “Firestone” tire as a whole, is more than 
high grade in quality and quantity of rubber. This 
is one reason for the leadership of “ Firestone” 
tires for 12 years, with never an “off” season. 

Fortunately for car owners and the tire in- 
dustry, the demand for tires has been so great 
that the growing volume of business has offset 
such increases in cost of materials and labor as 
have occurred. The price of rubber is becom- 
ing more steady, too, owing to the influence of 
the large plantations on the world’s market. 


More lately the car 
owners’ interest has been 
best served by greatly 
enlarged manufacturing 
capacity and improved facilities generally, making 
even a reduction of price possible. 


Giving Users 
The Benefit 


The new © Firestone” plant is three times the 
size of the factory occupied only a year ego—yet 
both plants are in full operation, the old used 
exclusively for rims, the new exclusively for 
tires. Concentration counts. 


The Firestone Tire “&2 Rubber Company 
make only tires and rims—the largest organiza- 
tion of this kind in the world. 


Non- 
Skid 


it can in mileage given. That's the reason Fire- 
stone factory tests provide for far more than 


average road tests 


These are reasons why Firestone Tires 
cost a little more to buy but cost much less 
to use. The one supreme quality in all 


standard types for all rims 
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on Traveling 
Man’s Record 


In November, 1909, a dry goods sales- 
man undertook to appoint special agents 
to sell The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Ladies’ Home Journal in 


small towns and villages. At first he gave 














only spare hours to the work. Later, he 


sannense. 


abandoned the dry goods line in order to 


148 ngnersectorreeses 


give his entire time to placing our con- 
tracts. Within seven months he earned 
more than $2300.00 in commissions and 
prizes. In one day he closed four con- 


tracts at a commission of $32.50. 


Last summer we engaged this represent- 
ative to do special work in large cities, for 
which we paid him a salary and a bonus. 
In February, 1912, we brought him into 
our Home Office as an assistant manager. 


Now we have openings on the road for 
several men of initiative, with clean records, 
who are willing to start on a liberal com- 
mission basis and work their way up. We 
prefer men who will work only for us, but 
we will consider applications from those 
who want to take up the work as a side-line. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Roadmen’s Section — Circulation Department 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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UNNULAUUCUURS TOES ASDA ASSAULT 


| Park she looked down into Isola. 






| Bezzanna. 


| it is a matter of state. 


| : - 
latter matter lies, sacrifice 





| disaster in your own hands. 





EVENING POST 


THE JINGO 


(Continued from Page 21) 


As they entered the gates of the Palace 
It was 
a beautiful picture as it lay sleeping under 
the moonlight, dotted here and there with 
pretty homes. She had always loved this 
view of the valley—and tomorrow they 
might strew it with the dead, like Birrquay! 

When the king kissed her good night at 


| the door of her room she told him that he 
| need not stay up late with Jimmy and 


Teddy to plan a campaign. 

“Why not?” he asked her, looking down 
into her clear and untroubled eyes and 
pinching her pallid cheeks to bring the 
color back to them, as he had a joking habit 
of doing. “You are very much fatigued, 
I fear the excitement of the 
night has been too much for you. I do 
hope you will have good rest.’ 





I am going to marry the prince,” she | 


told him with a feeling of mild surprise as 
she discovered that she had known this 
all the time. 


When the king returned to the library | 


| he found old Polecon there with Jimmy and 


Teddy. As young in spirit as any of the 


taurant and all; and now, at three o’clock in 
the morning, after having seen his women- 
folkssafely home, the grandfather of Toopy, 
with a pair of particularly bright eyes in 


| his seamed and purpled countenance, was 


ready to finish the night. 

The king shook hands warmly with his 
old friend and sat down by the table, 
looking moodily out at the window, while 
Jimmy resumed his explanation of certain 
plans he had for the invasion. 

Polecon turned to the king presently and 
laid a bony hand upon his arm. 


“You can’t stand the pace like us young | 
fellows,” 


he laughingly bantered. 

“I am worried,” responded the king. 
“It is a family matter, and yet, after all, 
The Princess 


| gallants of Isola, Polecon had enjoyed the | 
| entire evening’s dissipation, theater, res- | 


Bezzanna insists that she is going to marry 


| Onalyon.” 


Jimmy felt a painful clutch at his heart 
as if a hot brand had suddenly been placed 


upon it. 


“What did you tell her?” he asked, 


| clearing his throat, for a spasmodic contrac- 


tion there had rendered his voice husky. 
“That 1 forbade it,” replied the king, 


| raising his head and compressing his lips. 


Polecon turned upon him sharply. 
“Why?” he demanded. 


“Because it is too late. I can allow 


| neither the prince’s treason nor the death 
| of Birrquay to go unpunished.” 


“Pride and revenge!”” commented Pole- 
con. ‘ We are face to face with a sacrifice 
now, and it is only a question of choosing. 
Shall you sacrifice your resentment that a 
man has armed himself against you, and 
shall your Cabinet, in whose hands this 
its desire for 
vengeance? Or shall we sacrifice thousands 
of lives?” 


The king was silent. He was struggling 


| with himself and his responsibilities. 


“One life would do it!” declared Teddy 
savagely. “If I could only lay hands on 
Onalyon 4 

Jimmy, who was very quiet, stopped him 
with the barest trace of a touch. 

“You, a human being like your subjects 
even though a king, are responsible for 
their welfare, their happiness and their 
right to live,” went on Polecon. “If there 
is any justice in the great apparent chain 
of accidents which we call human events 
you are permitted to be ruler over a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand fellow human 
beings because you are more wise, more 
powerful, more just, more kind and more 
avove the ignoble passions. You have no 
right to the purely personal emoticns of 


| pride and revenge when these are weighed 
| against the happiness of your people. 


You 
have the solution to our threatened national 
If the princess | 
will marry Onalyon let her do so.’ 

i “I fear him on the throne,”’ persisted the 

ing. 

“Our friend Jimmy has answered that 
objection for us,” res 


i 


nded Polecon. | 


“We will pull Onalyon’s teeth before he | 


assumes the reins of government —if that 


| time ever comes—by giving the people a 


| constitution with which they may protect 


| themselves. 


I have read the document 
Jimmy drew up and think it marvelous for 
its wisdom, its justice and its safety. I 


would have urged its adoption before this, | 


June 8,1912 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS: CHEQUES 





Pay Traveling Bills 
with “A.B.A.” Cheques. Hotel 
men of all countries like to 
accept them from guests. 
signature on the cheque 
identifies you. 


Your 






steamship lines and 
the best shops, all over the 
world, know that “A.B.A.” Cheques are as 
good as gold. 

Foreign money is simplified for the traveler 
who has a wallet of "A.B.A.” Cheques. The 
exact value of each $10, $20, $50 and $100 Cheque 
is stated in the money of the principal nations 

Wm.J. Burns National Detective Agency 
protects holders of “A.B.A.” Cheques from 
forgery. Their engraving and the special 
paper on which they are printed make them 
almost impossible to counterfeit. 

“A.B.A.”" Cheques are the only travelers 
cheques acceptable under the law for United 
States custorns duties 

Write to Bankers Trust Company, Wall Street, New 
York, for information as to where the ues may be 

im your vicinity, and explanatory booklet, 


“The Most Convenient Cheque.” 
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R IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY To 
NKERS TRUST COMPARY. NEW YORK CITY 












y Two-Speed 
H Motorcycle 


The Thiem Two-Speed 
is a complete success 
— proved by 7 years’ heavy 
road service. Doubles efficiency of 
motor, Starts at tura of crank. Flies 
up steep hills or throug! 
deep sand as easily a 
overt paved streets. 


has many other 
new exclusive features 


Duplex 3-way carburetor saves 25 per cent gasoline 






















patented cushion spring seat and forks abs al 
shocks and jars; hand be bar ¢ ontrol— your hands never off 
the handle bars. Quiet-running motor, long. large muffler 
pipe and oi/-t.ght moter ca make it the most noisciess 


and cleanest of motorcycles, 
facts. Make us prove them. 


Write for Catalog ‘ describing all the many 


xclusive advantages of 
the the Thiem, A few territories still 
class selling agents. 


JOERNS-THIEM MOTOR CO. 
356 Cedar St. St. Paul, Minn 


No Money 


_ With Your Order 


5 DAYS TRIAL in your own 
ry home, then 10 CENTS-A 
ha, DAY payable monthly 
Many of our customers 
pronouncethe EMERSON 
the best typewriter made, 
wholly visible, universal keyboard, tabulator, back 
spacer, two-color ribbon, rapid, strong, light touch. 
for any typewriter made, until 
Don’t Pay Even $20 after - oma you an EMERSON 
to try. YOU CAN EARN ONE for a slight service p wee 
out paying wens cent. We itl mail you names of people 
in your own wn or state who have recently e arned 
EMERSONS te ut cost, or you may exchange your ob 
typewriter, or have a sample, or MAKE BIG MONEY 
representing us. Liberal reward for your spare time 
Reference — McHenry County, State Bank, Woodstock 
For all our offers, on a postal card or in a letter to 
us, say: “ Mail me your offers. 


The Emerson Typewriter Co., Box 208, Woodstock, Ill. 
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Write 


for your 
sample 
cake 

Have you ever used 
a soap with the rea/ 
odor of violets ? 

If net, you do not know 
how delightful asoap can be 
Every time you wash with 
this sample cake, you will 
enjoy its fresh fragrance 
In it we have caught the 
real odor of violets and the 
color of fresh violet leaves, a 
beautiful translucent green 


Jergens 





Violet Glycerine Soap 
Send us a 2c stamp and we will send 
ou this samp ik € igh tol t 
Se " Wher t 
1e Teg 
‘ 10k ik 
j The v 
! wed, 
o ther « 
t ur 6 | toda 
1) vw Andre Jerge Co 
Spring Grove Ave Cincinnati, O 
Smell i it 





Hold it to the light 








Tubular in the center 


Extra strong where the real 


wear comes. Slide freely 
through eyelets. 


Flat at the ends 


Always tie into neat hand- 


some bows. 


Patented May 7, 1907 


Oxford Laces 


— & 


so well m 


guaranteed 3 months 
25 “ ale $ be es ! 
At eae Bee em in 4 x nly 
Hiehing eto 
aoe to us, Write for "boo klet 
Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. A, Reading, Pa. 
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except that we are safer in your judgment 
than in the protection of any mechanical 
system.” 

The king was deeply touched by the beau- 
tiful and sincere compliment and expressed 
his gratitude with becoming humility. 

“There is one other objection,” he pres- 


| ently stated, aware that he was urging the 


one which was the strongest with him. 
“The princess does not love Onalyon.” 

“Suppose she does not?” demanded 
Polecon. “It is the sacrifice of one woman 
as weighed against the sacrifice of a nation. 
It should be her privilege to mz ake that 
sacrifice. She is the crown princess.” 

The king in his distraction turned sud- 
denly to the adviser who had never failed 
him. 

“Jimmy, what is your opinion?” he 
asked. 

“T positively refuse to advise you in the 
matter,” replied Jimmy, trying to conceal 
the fact that his teeth were set and that 
his jaws worked stiffly. 

Vhy ” The king, watching Jim- 
my’s countenance, broke off abruptly and 
au look of mingled pain and fear came 
into his own eyes. “What is this plan of 
action you were discussing when | came 
in?” he wanted to know. 

The morning was well advanced, and 
they were deep in the discussion of a long 
since-perfected but concealed device of 


Jimmy’s, which had appalled them all by | 


its destructiveness, when the door opened 
and the princess came in. She was straight 
and slender, dressed in the white robe of 
Isola; her wide eyes burned like coals of 
fire and there were deep, dark circles under 
them; her face was waxlike in its pallor. 
“Why, Bezzanna!” cried the king, rising 
to meet her; then he stopped, aghast at 
the change the night had wrought in her. 


“You have been up all night!” she pro- | 


tested, and her voice, low, but steady and 
musical, had in it a strange new note of 
sweetness which brought the tears to the 
eyes of the king—and to Jimmy’s. 

“We have been discussing strategy,’ 
Polecon told her, eying her keenly. 

“There will be no need of it,”’ she as- 
sured him. “There is to be no war, since 
I am to marry the prince. " 

“You shall not!” cried Teddy hotly. 

“I must!” insisted the princess gently. 
“TI have already given him my word. I 
have just telephoned him.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED 


MAKING Al BUSINESS 
WOMAN 


(Continued from Page 17 


his bull’s-eye. The janitor, the men that 
sell you your shoes, that put up your pre- 
scriptions, that hand you your mail, that 
tuke you down in the elevators, that wait on 
you, serve you—every single one of these 
men has got more in him worth diggin’ for 
than all the books in Christendom; and any 
woman that’s got a human-nature instinct 
and goes at it right can get at these men’s 
stories and their ambitions better than a 
man can. A man naturally opens up to 
a woman—like he did as a little shaver 
to his mother; it’s a cinch for a woman.” 

“And if everybody finds out that it’s 
better to study men than books, where will 


| your business be?” 


“Don’t you think you could stop ‘em 
going to books for their know-how- the 
average run!” he retorted quickly. “‘The 
population generally w vill always get it that 
way —it’s easier. y'll set over a situa- 
tion that’s fairly screechin’ for an intelli- 
gent hand to handle it, offerin’ all kinds of 
rewards, with their eyes glued on some book 
that will tell them how to succeed.” 

He paused in his whittling and looked up 


| at me, for his head had been bent closely 


in a near-sighted way over his ruler. “'To 
come down close to home again,” he said, 
“all during that Binks’ great closing act 
goin’ on right here in this office, played out 
plain before every one’s eyes, who knew 
anything unusual was goin’ on? William 
was one that did, as I’ve told you; and 
I’m not sure there wasn’t one other"’; he 
squinted hard atme. ‘But the other fifty- 
eight employees were dead to the world 
through it all, and they don’t know yet what 
happened. And that’s about the propor- 
tion; it’s the fifty-eight that we'll always 
sell books to—the fifty-eights everywhere.” 

“But, Mr. Bittner,” I protested, “‘it is 
unreasonable to condemn books altogether. 
Many things must be learned from books.” 
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“Men and books,” he said, rising. “But 
take it from me—never waste time on a 
book when there’s a man handy.” And he 
sidled to his desk and began opening the 
heavy mail that had just been delivered. 

Bittner was not in the office much more 
than he had been formerly, remaining 
merely long enough to open the mail; but 
he knew everything that went on and he 
required results. He had a genius for 
picking people to do his work, people who 
could do the particular task but were not 
rounded individuals, not capable of organ- 
izing their own lives, putting their abilities 
to work for themselves. 

“No man,” Bittner once said to me, “‘is 
goin’ round daffy over an idea unless there’s 
somethin’ to it. I don’t care about well- 
known writers; I want the fellow that hasn’t 
had a chance to try out his idea. It’s al- 
ways worth lookin’ at; he may have seen 
somethin’ comin’ and caught it first.” 

In the same spirit he haunted attics and 
dens of inventors. Every once in a while he 
brought tc light some neat little office con- 
trivance, something he could manufacture 
inexpensively and use as a comeback. He 
was always hunting for comebacks; and I 
am ashamed to say that I was slow to 
understand why. In a business like ours 
I found out it costs too much to get a 
customer—by advertising and letters—to 
make it pay if there is to be just one sale. 
Therefore, new offers are constantly made, 
new attractions thrust under his nose. He 
buys one set of our books, and in the 
set of books goes a description of a more 
recent set. He buys this, and with the 
filling of this order go descriptions of filing 
cabinets, automatic inkwells, stainless pen- 
holders, unbreakable lead pencils, perfec- 
tion erasers, and so on. It amused me to 
see that Mr. Bittner would not be bothered 
with any of these contrivances on his own 
desk, but insisted that I be well supplied. 
He wanted to try them out. 

The books for the desk were published 
the first of September, and without taking 
time to draw breath we started on other 
books. A new volume was planned to take 
the place of each of those we were now 
selling, books supplied in special bindings 
by other publishers. The plan was grad- 
ually to substitute our own for these others 
that we had so highly advertised. We had 


| praised up the old books to such an extent 


| each feature. 


| office with new light on the subject. 


in advertisements and circulars that it 
wouldn’t do to drop them all at once; also 
there was a great deal of printed matter in 
the house to be used up. New plans had to 
be made for advertising, new circulars and 
booklets written, new catalogues laid out, 
all eg to getting out our own 
publications. In all this I was the chief 
executer, Bittner’s brain the inspiration. 


How Women are Handicapped 


I was at my desk early and late and the 
days flew by; the work was absorbingly 
interesting. When I came to a hard place 
where I had no idea what to do or say, 
I would put on my hat and coat and go out 
and make a call on some business house 
where there was reason to expect an idea 
to be afloat. In planning the literature on 
filing systems I called at a large office- 
supplies house and asked to see their 
systems. I called as a purchaser and 
listened closely as the salesman explained 
I asked questions, discussed 
the matter in detail and returned to — 
Sel- 


dom did I use the salesman’s ideas, but 


| the talk, the discussion with experts, would 


| give me new 


insight into the matter. 
I began to appreciate what a man’s club 
means to him, what an advantage he has 
in mixing with other business men, in 
breathing another business atmosphere; 
and I appreciated also how handicapped 
are the cleverest of business women. They 
have no access to this living stream of 
up-to-dateness; they have little chance to 
be more than good machines. I had to get, 
by pretending to be a customer, what any 
average man can get at lunch, at his club, 
anywhere and everywhere among men. 

I never said to Bittner: “Give me an 
argument for this advertisement.” I would 
merely remark, as I got up to go out: “I’m 
going in search of an argument.”’ Some- 
times he would stop me and give me an 
argument he had on tap; other times he 
merely nodded his head in approval. 
Many times I didn’t go to a salesman of 
that particular book or device about which 
I was troubled, but to some small side- 
street store, where I would find an un- 
crowded corner and an idle clerk. As he 
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sold me paper, mucilage or magazines I'd 
get him to talking, and the first thing 
I knew I’d have an idea. He would say 
something that suggested to me the sales- 
man’s problem, and that would give me a 
cue to an argument. 

The rest of the office went on as before. 
Miss Krog still went handsomely and noise- 
lessly about giving out work and taking it 


up; William watched over the cuts and 
cared for the supplies; the typists—one 
hundred now—clicked madly away, and 


the air in the place was worse even than 
formerly. The office was as dusty, the walls 
as grimy, the atmosphere as gray, the fur- 
niture as shabby; but I never suffered one 
moment of boredom. I saw the business 
growing, growing, growing. I still handled 
some of the correspondence and knew that 
people were delighted everywhere with the 
new books. Confidence was increasing; the 
firm was coming rapidly to stand for West- 
ern enterprise all the world over. Branch 
offices were opened in all the large cities, 
and in Canada, New Zealand and Japan; the 
books were translated into Spanish and 
French. It all seemed to me amazing; for, 
after all, what had we given the world that 
it should return to us such liberal reward? 
And then I remembered the fortunes 
founded on various kinds of food-stuffs. 
After all, wasn’t our gift of some moment 
eompared with these edibles? Was it not 
something to be the business accumulator, 
to give again to the people that which had 
been drawn from them—wine from the vat, 
freed of its dregs? 


The Surprise of My Life 


My salary was twenty-five dollars a week. 
I had never asked for a raise or mentioned 
the matter of money; in fact, I considered 
that I was getting a salary commensurate 
with my work. I had been so interested in 
the game as almost to have forgotten my 
own private enterprise in coming to the 
city—to make money. Now suddenly as 
my third year was winding up its last 
months I blinked hard, came to, woke up, 
opened my eyes wide, and admitted to 
myself that I was getting very little cash 
out of this enterprise that I had helped to 
expand. It didn’t occur to me to ask 
Mr. Bittner for a larger salary; somehow 
I always took it for granted that he would 
do what he wanted to do, and asking would 
have little effect. 

And so, as the gnats of restlessness 
tormented me more and more, I grew 
abstracted, and as of old my mind became 
filled with day dreams. There must be a 
future for me now that I knew something 
about business—a future beyond twenty- 
five dollars a week. I had given as much 
time to learning this business as a man 
generally gives to law or medicine; I 
should begin to practice what I had learned. 

“There's one good paragraph in every 
man,” Bittner had said. ‘Get that 
paragraph, then let the man go.” 

Had I got the whole paragraph out of 
Bittner? I believed I had; and I had some 
ideas of my own that I wanted to see 
have a chance. I would take a vacation; 
then—then I'd see. 

One evening in September these dreams 
were flitting about in my head in pestering 
swarms. As the other employees began 
closing their desks and covering their 
machines for the day I sat on, my head on 
my hands, thinking. 

I didn’t realize that all the girls had gone 
till Mr. Bittner spoke; then I glanced up 
and saw that we were alone. 

“Tomorrow’s your third anniversary,” 
he said, looking up ‘rom his desk. “And I 
wanta get some little papers fixed up as a 
sort of anniversary present. 

*Here’s some figures that bite in,’ he 
went on, putting before me a page that the 
bookkeeper had prepared. ‘‘You can go 
over it carefully; but you can see at a 
glance that we’re pulling down five times 
the dough we did with Binks. I wanta 
make over tc you a third interest,’”’ he 
continued, cutting the edge of the paper 
into fringes with a caution and an exact- 
ness that caused him to squint up his eyes 
and lean close over the job. ‘ William 
owns a little stock—we three, that’s all. 
And I’m just askin’ one thing o’ you if 
you’re to be my partner, and that is 
that you promise to be permanent like a 
man stick!’ 

“But, Mr. Bittner, this i is too kind = 

“Tt ain’t; it’s business.” 


~ Editor's Note — This is the last of four articles 
byAnne Shannon Monroe, relating the experiences 
of a woman in the business world. 
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More than 10,000 enthusiastic owners 
of the 1912 





find it all that a motor car should be 


More than ten thousand completely contented and enthusiastic 1912 Cadillac owners 
more than ten thousand people with no disposition or desire to own any other 
car — doesn’t that present an impre ssive picture to your mind? 


People are accustomed to say that the man who buys a low-priced car will some day 
own a better one—but the man who buys a Cadillac stops there —whether he 
has owned a car of higher or lower price. 


A great majority of Cadillac owners are amply able to pay more money- 


they are not tempted to do so? 


why is it 


Because the Cadillac owner finds his car all that a motor car should be —finds that it 
renders service which money could not better. 


Some characteristics of the universal 
satisfaction of Cadillac owners 


Cadillac owners begin with a dependable electrical system that 
automatically cranks and lights the car—features exclusive 
in the Cadillac. ‘They check over everything that the 
Cadillac is and does—and find nothing in which they would 
ask for improvement. 


For example: the excellence of the Cadillac engine is actually 
axiomatic in the engineering world. It is accepted not 
merely as the finest type of engine extant at the Cadillac 
price—but as a type and a pattern of engine excellence the 
world over; and at any price. 


More than thirty-five thousand four-cylinder Cadillac engines have, 


in advance, established the unimpeachable reliability of the 
motor which the 1912 owner finds in his car. He knows that 
he may expect the superlative of se rvice from the careful 
and costly principle of ‘‘built-up’’ and ‘‘individual-part’’ 
construction; and his expectations are not disappointed. 


Cadillac methods of cylinder-and-piston measurement—reduced 


to the minutest accuracy known to the manufacturer of motor 


cars—have advertised that phase ot Cadillac construction in 
the remotest corners of. the world. 





TOURING CAR $1800 


Other Models: —Four passenger Phaeton $1800, four wer Tompede $1900, two passenger 
Roadster $1800, seven passenger Elonasine $3250 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit, including standard equipment. 





‘The Cadillac owner knows before he buys his car that he could 
not, at any price, surpass the efficiency of the engine. Is it 
surprising, therefore, that when this prior knowledge is 
exemplified in daily service, no other engine tempts hin? 


rd of Cadillac engines in use for as long 


a deticienc y. 


You have no doubt hea 
as ten years without developing 


With the copper jacketed cylinders, the Cadillac owner finds 
the water circulating space so uniform that with the eth 
cient Cadillac system of radiation the cause of overheating 
is eliminated. 


The accurate fit of cylinders, pistons and rings again demon- 
strates its far-reaching influence on the efficiency of the 
Cadillac system of lubrication—a system that eliminates the 
‘*smoke nuisance’’ and permits many an owner to run his 
car for a year or more without even removing a spark plug. 


springs, 
space does not permit 


Carburetor, clutch, transmission, steering mechanism, 
brakes and control, drive and axles 
of our discussing them all—but each and every one of them 
reaches that high Cadillac standard of performance which 

. permits no higher standard, 


And in that last sentence you have a glimpse of the true source 
of Cadillac contentment and enthusiasm—the Cadillac makes 
its own standard in every part and phase and function that 


goes to make a motor car what it should be. 


The Cadillac does not aspire to an ideal set by someone else — 
it makes its own ideals and raises them higher and higher. 


The Cadillac does not strive after the achievements of other 
plants—it is a school and a model in and unto itself. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Ss The book gives live facts on how to judge a typewriter. Get it, free. Read the 
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ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Room 61, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 


Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities of the world 
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Greater 
Economy 


te he 


OOK out, or you 
will be paying 
several times for a 
typewriter. Not the 
first cost, but many 
times that amount 
in delayed,uncertain 
service. Royal economy merely 
begins with the price of the 
machine. Far greater economy 
than this lies in the character 
and the Jength of service you 
get from the Royal. 

The Royal is built to do work 
of the best quality fora greater 
length of time at Jess expense for 
upkeep than any other type- 
writer, regardless of price. It has 
unique fitness for any typewriter 
work, however exacting. 

From the economy standpoint 
alone, it is simply good business 
to learn about the Royal. 





Write today for the Royal Book ‘ | 
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TheWickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, Only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the high standards 
set by The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
manufacturers for over 60 years. The name back of 
this Sy awe is the highest insurance of its merit 


Guaranty. Your money refunded 
if the Wickes is not exactly as represented. 
You buy the Wickes Rafyigeveter direct from the 
factory at actual factory pric 
Tile Exterior — German-Bilver Trimmed $45 
—same size refrigerator, specially priced . 
Send for Free Beautiful Art Cat 
It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of 
all sizes—inside and out. Guaranteed and sold by 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
(Established Over 60 Years) 


Dept. - 324-328 > Wepash Ave., Chicago 
t, 08, 20-35 580 8t., New York 
Tn6-i84 8 Sixth & ., Cincinnati, (29) 











| all-absorbing topic. 


| point of the question did all agree 
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HOME-RUN PARKINS 


(Continued from Page 14) 


every close decision and succeeded in win- 
ning about three-quarters of them; he raged 
at the merest semblance of an error; snarled 
at every delay, flaying friend and foe alike 
with bitter irony—and generally acted as 
the pivot of his team’s attack and defense. 
It was Parkins who figured at the live end 
of the Titans’ most timely double plays. 
His bat started four out of every five of 
their batting rallies. As Donavan after- 
ward expressed it: “‘He was the original 
incubator of the forlorn hope 

The Western clubs er on their final 
invasion and the homestretch had at last 
been reached. The fans’ emotions rose 
to the boiling point. As for the Titans, 
keyed up to the highest tension, they talked, 
ate and dreamed baseball and baseball 
pennants, the strain of the race showing 
unmistakably in their appearance and 
manner. Parkins alone seemed unchanged 
when off the diamond, consumed three 
huge meals a day, slept undisturbed and 
otherwise comported himself as usual. 

The coming series of three games be- 
tween the Busters and the Titans was the 
The sporting pages 
bristled with facts and figures relative to 
the respective merits of the contestants. 
Young men and old men gravely specu- 
lated upon its probable outcome. As a 
topie worthy of the deepest consideration 
and discussion, it very nearly disrupted 
the city’s messenger service. On only one 
the 
series would definitely decide the ownership 
of the pennant. 

The Busters arrived on the scene of the 


| approaching conflict early Friday morning. 


Immediately they were enveloped in a 
cloud of those bent on discovering any 
new advantage or inferiority in the ranks 
of the enemy —representatives of the press 
seeking to satisfy the public’s curiosity, or 
representatives of the public who either 


| did not believe what they read or whose 


curiosity was so great that mere print 
could not satisfy it. 

Stanch to the last, the noon editions 
fairly overflowed with the latest and most 


| ominous rumors, denials of old ones re- 
| ported in the morning issues, derisive ac- 


counts of the four ticket-scalpers who had 
been arrested—and a passing jab at the 
police about the four hundred others who 
had not; intricate calculations on the 
crowd's probable magnitude; statements 
by every notable in the city who had felt 
the need of a little free advertisement; and 
other alleged news. Among columns of such 
vagaries one concluding he stood 
t said 


Thus, the opposing teams seem about evenly 
matched, with perhaps a shade of advantage in the 
Titans’ infield. As to the pitching selections, Harri- 
son, the ever dependable, is McFarlan’s one best bet 
on the rubber. If One-two-three can twirl this after- 
noon and again on Monday the Titans have a grand 
chance to win the series. Ike Thornley, the Buster 
warhorse, will probably start the game for them today, 
with McBride, their new fifteen-thousand-dollar 
speculation, as a dark horse, 


Harrison did pitch on that Friday, and 
when Parkins hit into the bleachers in the 
tenth inning the lanky twirler was credited 
with his twenty-eighth victory of the 
seas¢n; but on the following afternoon 
calamity fell heavily upon McFarlan’s 
warriors, who, though supporting Riley 
brilliantly in the field, went down to hu- 
miliation and a 3-0 shutout at the hands 
of the youthful McBride, a very real dark 
horse indeed. The slim Buster recruit 
more than justified his purchase price in 
that one game. Untiring and unshaken, 
even in the face of Parkins’ infamous din, 
he sped his sharp, puzzling curves over 
the plate from half a dozen different angles; 
the Titans swung and sweated for nine 
innings and made two scratch hits. 

A consultation was held in the dressing 
room of the conquered after that game. 

‘What was the matter with you wooden 
Indians, I want to know?” stormed 
McFarlan. ‘“‘ You batted like a bunch with 
the hookworm!” 

“Great cats, Mac!’’ remonstrated Wil- 
cox, who shared with Parkins the doubtful 
honor of having made a hit. “That kid is 
the all-wool fabric—his curve is a wonder!” 

“That’s right, Bob! He had so much 
on the ball it looked like an Arctic ex- 
plorer,” said Parkins, contributing his 
modest supplement. ‘“He’s just like I 
would be if I was a slab-artist!”’ 


“Say, kid, sometimes you almost make 
me laugh,” Riley sneered. 

“Oh, back into your stall, old horse!” 
was the soothing reply. ‘‘Don’t get sore 
about being licked. I thought your old 
irrigated slants were better than usual 
today.” 

“Say, cut that Dutch-comedian wran- 
gle, you fellows!” McFarlan interrupted 
sharply. ‘“‘Let’s get down to facts now! 
Suppose McBride works again on Monday. 
One-two-three here can hold them all 
right; but we’ve got to have runs to win, 
and the ball has to be hit out of the infield 
once in a while to get ’em.”’ 

All over the great city these same ques- 
tions were being discussed. Would McBride 
be able to pitch again on Monday? And if 
he was, what would the Titans do about 
it? So far as known, there was but one 
person confident of the answer to the latter 
query; that person was Arthur Pemberton 
Parkins. 

“I’ve got over thirty-six hours to dig up 
something—and you can get your bets 
down now that I will. I’m the unabridged 
edition on that subject! Why, when I get 
through with him Monday, that fifteen- 
thousand-dollar luxury will feel so small 
he’ll bust his head trying to walk under 
the tables. I can hear him now — begging 
for a one-way ticket back to his native 
buckwheat!” 

Thus the shortstop had volubly confided 
his opinion to a reporter, who had promptly 
confided it to a quarter of a million readers 
of his paper’s Sunday issue. Parkins had 
not picked his man in vain. 

Monday came, and by nine o’clock one 
of the greatest crowds that had ever 
wedged and crammed itself into a ball park 
was already beginning to arrive for the 
deciding encounter. There had not been a 
vacant place on the stands for over an hour 
when, prompt to the minute, the umpire- 
in-chief announced: “The batteries are 
for the Busters, McBride and Mason; for 
the Titans, Harrison and Donavan!”’ 

This choice had been generally antici- 
pated; but until it was actually assured 
the fans had to allow for that element of 
chance so characteristic of the great na- 
tional game and which has done so much 
to popularize it. 

“Now, boys, go on out there and tear 
into them!” MeFarlan urged enthusias- 
tically as his men prepared to take the field. 
‘*We haven't had as good a crack as this at 
the old flag in four years; don’t let’s let it 
get away. That youngster had the Indian 
sign on us Saturday, but he hasn’t a thing 
today but a near-reputation and a large- 
sized bundle of brass. One good solid rap 
and he’ll go up so high he’ll get old and 
feeble coming down! Rip ’em to pieces!” 

“Just sit tight and leave that little job 
to me, Bob!”’ reassured Parkins. 

That game was a historical event that 
will be recalled for many years by fans who 
could not tell you offhand whether Waterloo 
is a place or a new drink.' Before it ended, 
three people had fainted from intense ex- 
citement, and from the same cause thirty 
thousand others were unable to speak above 
a whisper for a week. 

Contrary to McFarlan’s assertion, the 
Busters’ pitcher had lost none of his skill. 
He fairly spattered his famous curve 
round the hapless batters, absolutely re- 
fusing to get it in their grooves; in fact, 
so far as the efficient Mr. McBride seemed 
concerned, that venerable batting insti- 
tution had never existed. He was as calm 
and self-possessed as on Saturday, effecting 
the same elaborate wind-up with no one 
on base—a state of vacancy that was very 
much in evidence—and occasionally em- 
ploying a return strike with speed and 
effect, as several Titans learned to their 
sorrow and chagrin. 

As for Harrison, though hit harder and 
oftener than his youthful opponent, the 
veteran pitcher's steady nerve and almost 
perfect control, together with his splendid 
support, saved the Titans in many a pinch 
and kept their game unsullied. 

Parkins was never seen to better advan- 
tage than in this veritable fog of brilliant 
baseball. It was the largest and most ap- 
preciative audience before which he had 
ever performed, and he was not one to allow 
such a chance to escape alive. With two 
out in the fourth, he had hit a slow roller 
to third and beaten the throw by a scant 
step. The speedy Titan had then thrown 
his opponents into a nervous chill and 
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thousands of his admirers into a high fever | 
by proceeding to steal second and third. 


| Clinton had accumulated two strikes during 


| ful running backhand pick-up. 


| it, with the scoreboard operator commen- 


this bold operation; and, with a Titan on 
third for the first time since the opening 
game, McBride produced a curve which 
the outfielder failed to negotiate by many 
inches, to Parkins’ vociferous disgust. 
Again, in the sixth, the shortstop had won 
the acclaim of friend and foe by a wonder- 
This play, 
occurring with a Buster on third, had | 
saved a run—and a run meant the game. | 

Thus Parkins shared the particular hon- 
ors of the day with the opposing twirlers, 
and in brief lulls the sporting writers con- 
ceived new phrases with which to decorate 
their tributes to this trio of stars. 

The ninth inning was played, leaving both 
sides still scoreless. The tenth duplicated 


cing to worry about his supply of noughts. 

In the eleventh, with one cut, Gurnsey, 
the Busters’ second baseman, drove a 
scorching two-bagger to right. It was the 
first extra-base hit of the game, and even 
the newest fan recognized it as significant 
of “doin’s.” The next batter hit sharply 
to the right of Wilcox, whe made a fine | 
stop and threw to first, seeing that Gurnsey 
could not be headed off. 

““Come on now, old kid —only one left! 
Parkins encouraged. **Here’s et al 
easy! Tie a can on this somnambulist!” 

He was right. Mason, the man at bat, 
was easy, for the best he could produce was 
a short fly toward left field, that barely 
went out of the diamond. 

“This little bird is all mine!” called the 
shortstop, backing out of the infield to get 
under the ball, his gloved hand raised in 
a heroic pose which he considered highly 
effective. 

And then 

It may have been mere careless over- 
confidence—a partisan stone or tuft of 
grass, or even the hand of Fate; however, 
as he took a last backward step, the feet 
of Arthur Pemberton Parkins, the “horse- 
shoe kid,” the “unabridged edition,” and 
rated the best shortstop in his league, be- 
came entangled, and that star of the first 
magnitude suddenly, and to his own intense 
surprise, sat down—the ball falling to earth 
un‘ouched! 

He was up in an instant and had re- 
covered the straying sphere—but the dam- 
age was done; Gurnsey had scored, and 
the splendid throw with which Parkins 
caught the gleeful Mason off first base for 
the third out was entirely lost on the mad- 
dened, derisive mob that shook steel and 
concrete in its great agitation. 

The Titans’ fallen star walked to the 
bench with an expression on his face that 
had never been seen there before. It was 
utter amazement—amazement at himself 
and his luck. For the first time in his life 
his doctrine had failed him completely, 
and at a time when he least expected it. 
Parkins’ expression was that of one who has 
fired an unloaded gun or been kicked by a 
dead mule. 

His teammates’ greeting was like a 
breath from a suddenly opened furnace 
door. 

“You big stiff!” 

“You wooden-legged 
graceful, you are!” 

“‘T always knew you were a quitter, you 
clubfooted gorilla!” snarled Riley. 

By a supreme effort Parkins ignored this 
onslaught, but he could restrain himself 
no longer when McFarlan asked with all 
the scornful sarcasm for which he was 
famous at such times: “ Parkins, I thought 
you were afflicted with a chronic swelled 
head, but I guess the swelling has gone to 
your feet! If you were so crippled up and 
feeble that you couldn’t stand why didn’t 
you say so? I’d have provided a rolling 
a for you, and a boy to fan you! 

Well, I've won enough games for you, 
haven’t I? I guess I can lose one once in a 
while if I want to!”’ sneered Parkins. 

It was a most unfortunate declaration, 
spoken on the spur of a very inopportune 
moment. Riley’s prophecy seemed about 
to come true, but the situation was too 
grave for even that arch-cynic to appreciate 
it. 








boob! You're 


McFarlan stood, pale with anger. 

‘So you threw the game on purpose, did 
you?” he inquired in a tone which his men 
seldom heard, but always respected. “‘ You 
thought you were so nearly the whole show 
that you could do as you pleased with our 
chances —that, since you had put the club 
where it was, it was a toy of yours te be 


encouraged or wrecked at your will? Well, 
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| nodding toward McBride. 


now ——”’ The manager laughed harshly. 
“‘No—now is not the time!” 
“We'll settle this later—you and I. You 
ought to be suspended right here, but I’m 
not going to do it. No; I’m going to let 
you go out there and take your turn at bat. 


he continued. | 


I'll give you another chance to show thirty | 
thousand people how you've laid down on 


us, like the conceited quitter you are!” 

On the Busters’ bench an equally seri- 
ous but less heated conversation had taken 
place as that sturdy team prepared to take 
the field. 

“Only three more now! Hustle it as 

much as you can—and save the young- 
ster’s arm,” their manager instructed 
Mason as that wielder of mask and mitt 
fastened on his protector. “Nineteen 
scoreless innings in three days against a 
bunch like the Titans is some record, but 
it’s taken a heavy toll!” 
“You bet it has!”’ agreed the catcher, 
** And he’s had 
to use his curve too much. It’s enough to 
put crape on a steel wing!” 

“Well, use it as little as possible and 
sneak a strike over whenever you get the 
chance,”’ admonished the Busters’ leader. 
“‘He’s got to last out!” 

Lane was at bat and he received a base 
on balls. With the victory that meant a 
pennant and a chance at the World's Series 
only three outs away, McBride seemed to 
become overanxious. Wilcox was retired 
on a high foul, which Mason gathered in 
against the grandstand. 

Parkins’ appearance at the plate was the 
signal for a scattering of hoots and other 
pleasantries implying disgust and derision. 
A large majority of the vast throng, how- 
ever, recalling the shortstop’s previous 
deeds in that and many other games, 
merely received him in oppressive silence. 
The idol had been shattered, but hismemory 


| still lingered! 
The Busters’ greeting was not so generous. | 


“This is him! 
handed giver! 
out for 
friends of ours! 

Parkins smiled and waited abstractedly 


” shrieked the infield. “‘ Look 


is feet, Jimmy, old fox; they’re | 


This is the free and open- } 


while a strike and a ball were called on him. | 


“So you're the unabridged edition of 


‘How to Dig Up Something to Beat ’em | 


With’—huh?” Mason inquired ironically. 
“The only thing you've dug up is a little 
sod out there. Say, what was that trick 
anyhow? It sure got past me!” 

The next offering was another ball. 

It was not customary for even so great 
a verbal performer as Parkins to talk while 
at bat, and the Busters’ catcher received 


la surprise when the shortstop replied: 


“Be patient, old fellow! 
ing my little shovel 
up yet. 

‘I’ve got both eyes on you, little fresh- 


I’m still sport- 
and I might dig it 


| every-hour; but I guess some nice green 


| unconcern. 


grass will about be your limit,” chuckled 
Mason as he carelessly returned the ball to 
McBride who was awaiting it with equal 
Parkins observed this posing 


| and barely stifled an expression of triumph. 





On their bench the Titans had been 
breathing imprecations. 


“What's got into that young mutt to- | 


day?” Donavan queried wrathfully. “Talk- 


ing at bati is one of the few things he hasn’t 


done.” 

“Huh! His fool head has swelled and 
swelled till it just had to bust wide open!” 
sneered Riley. ‘‘ Next thing they’ll sneak 
another strike over on him and have him 
in a hole!” 

And that was exactly what the Buster 
battery intended, and tried to do. The 
theory and practice of the return strike, 
however, rely on the fact that the batter 
does not'expect it. Parkins was not only 


expecting it—he was actually depending | 


on that very method of procedure, for he 


| knew that such a delivery would bz straight 


and swift, and not the curve he and his 
teaminetes had found so difficult. 

As the ball, returning from the catcher, 
touched McBride’s hands, he turned 


| swiftly and pitched it without preliminary; | 


but it did not speed past a disconcerted 
batter, tricked by the conversational 
Mason. As quick as the twirler, Parkins 
had set himself for the pitch. It came 

a high fast ball over the inside corner; and, 
stepping out, the Titans’ shortstop hit it 
with that easy, powerful swing for which 
he had become feared and famous. And 
the ball soared far over the head of the left- 
fielder and into those same distant bleachers 
where his final and deciding hit in the 
opening game of that series, and fourteen 
others, had already gone that season. 
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Pleasures and Profits in Bee Keeping 


All about the art, the work, how to make it pay, told in 
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The stands sprang into animation as if 
convulsed by some mighty explosion, the 
roar of applause growing louder and louder 
until it boomed across the great field and 
out into the city for many blocks, as thou- 
sands realized that almost certain defeat 
was averted and the game over—and won! 
Then, casting hats, coats and care to the 
winds, the monster throng commenced to 
surge toward the diamond. 

Lane sped round the bases until slowed 
up by a jubilant coacher. Many yards 
behind him Parkins trotted leisurely, re- 
lieving himself of some sarcastic gem as 
he passed each astounded Buster infielder. 
McBride stood aghast, gazing at the spot 
where the ball and his victory had last 
been seen together. Between bases the 
shortstop addressed his remarks to him. 

“Oh, you fifteen-thousand-dollar kid!” 
he jeered. ‘‘ You've got a wild and woolly 
curve, but me for your straight ball every 
day in the year! . . . I knew you hada 
good one, but you were too modest to show 
it; so I had to kid it out of you! I'm the 
creamy little kidder, lam! . . . Back 
to the pastures with that speed strike! 
You sure had your nerve with you to try 
that trick on me! Why, I could take a 
time-exposure of you doing it!” 

Then Parkins crossed the plate and was 
ingulfed in a great eddy of the howling mob 
of delirious men and Coen, They hoisted 
him on willing shoulders and begar. a tri- 
umphal procession over the course he had 
just completed. The air was fairly clouded 
with flying articles of apparel. They 
slapped him on the back, they wrung his 
hands and hoarsely promised him innumer- 
able automobiles, houses and other gifts 
of lesser degree but greater probability. 

His cap gone the way of many another 
souvenir, his shirt all but reduced to shreds, 
Parkins entered the Titans’ dressing room. 

“Well, I’ve been in the hands of my 
friends!” he announced. “And the “y didn’t 
all let go of me at the same time.’ 

The Titans replied with an uproarious 
enthusiasm they had never before accorded 
their shortstop. Forgotten were the 
months of systematic torture; forgotten 
was his blunder, though it had occurred 
less than a quarter of an hour before; they 
remembered only that final hit as they had 
seen it vanish into those bleachers. 

“Oh, you maneater!”’ 

“Oh, you friend of the people!” 

“To pull off a stunt like that, with the 
park fuil of cops! You ought to get ninety 
days!” laughed Harrison from the rub- 
down table where the club's trainer was 
massaging his arm. 

“Ninety days?” queried Wilcox as he 
pumped the shortstop’s much-abused 
hand. “‘ You mean three years!” 

“And to think none of us caught on till 
they commenced to haul away the killed 
and wounded!”’ mourned Donavan. 

‘Well, we turned a few of Mr. McBride's 
tricks for him anyhow—what?” Parkins 
inquired with a ninety-degree grin. 

Then, as he triumphantly scanned the 
room, he caught sight of McFarlan for the 
first time. His manner changed abruptly; 
he seemed to assume an older expression 
as, with the look of one who has suddenly 
been reminded of a last uncompleted task 
he walked over to the manager, his hand 
extended. And there, in the moment of his 
greatest triumph and probably for the first 
time in his life, Arthur Pemberton Parkins 
proved that even tact and diplomacy were 
included among his attainments. 

“Bob, I guess we were both pretty well 
up in the air out there. I know I spoke like 
a peevish kid,” he said frankly; “but I 
think I’ve shown that it wasn’t meant just 
the way it sounded. We understand each 
other—don’t we?” 

McFarlan stared at his star for a minute 
in surprised silence, trying in vain to look 
grave. Then he laughed and shook hands. 

“Sure we do, Art!”’ he exclaimed. “All 
the way down to the ground!” 

‘Say, I'll take my hat off to that young- 
ster. He never starts anything that he 
can’t finish!’’ Donavan chuckled. 

Yes,” agreed Riley, wrenching at a 
shoelace, “‘and he’s got nerve enough to 
start anything he happens to think of! 
Why, I'll bet he’d ask Congress for a sub- 
treasury if somebody’d suggest it to him! 

‘And he'd about get away with it too! 

Riley glanced across the dressing room 
to where Parkins was indulging one of 
his heart’s earliest desires by slapping his 
leader on the back, and the spitball expert 
grinned in spite of himself 

‘Get away with it!” he echoed. “* Why 
Larry, that kid could do it sound asleep!” 
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your flour 
affects 


You should insist on know- 
ing, just as you insist on 
knowing that your milk is 
pure, that your butter is sweet 
and rich, that your eggs are 
strictly fresh. For not all flour 
is made from the best bread- 
making wheat. 


OCCIDENT Flour is made en- 
tirely from the Hard Glutinous 
Spring Wheat of North Dakota 
~—the strongest, most nutritious 
bread wheat in the world. 


The Guacanteet. 











Costs More OCCIDENT quality never varies 
—Worth It The bread is always whiter, lighter, 


tastier and more nutritious than 
Eight of the OCCIDENT Flour any other. It stays sweet and moist 
Mills with their eighty Grain Eleva longer And OCCIDENT goes 
tors are located in the midst of the further than any other flour. You 
wonderful North Dakota wheat can make more bread to the seck 
farms and we get First Choice of It costs a little more than ordinary 
this famous wheat for OCCIDENT flour but it is the most economical 
Flour. in your baking. 


In Every Sack Ils Our Written Money-Back Guarantee 


Write for our Free Booklet, “Better Baking.” 
Every housewife should read it. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Minneapolis, U, S. A. 
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This is the tire which stands to- 
day as Tiredom’s king. 

A tire which is now in its 13th 
year But ten of those years were 
spent in silent obscurity, while the 


tire was being perfected. 


Then suddenly this new type be- 
Users told 
ind the others told 
others, The fame 


like wildfire 


came the sensation. 
others about it, 


of this tire spread 


In the past two years the de- 


mand for this tire has increased by 
500 per cent. 

Now 1,100,000 have gone into 
use. Now, with acapacity of 3,800 
tires daily, we run night and day, 
with three shifts of men, to keep 
anywhere near up with the calls 


for this tire 


Reason No. 1 
Finality in Tires 


One reason lies in the perfect 
construction. 


We built a 


where four tires at a time are con- 


testing reachine, 


stantly worn out under all road 


conditions. 


There we tested some 200 fabrics, 
some 40 formulas for treads. 
There we compared every method 
and material, and compared rival 
tires with our own. 


There, by metered mileage, we 
proved beyond question how best to 
build a tire. By ceaseless selection 


we brought them close to finality. 


Reason No. 2 
Rim-Cutting Ended 


Then we invented this way to 
end rim-cutting. 


We made a tire which doesn’t 
hook to the rim flanges. So your 
removable flanges can be set to 
curve outward, not inward as with 


old-type tires. 


The tire when wholly or partly 


He Who Gives Most 


Will Get Most 


That’s the sole reason why No-Rim-Cut 


tires outsell all other tires. 


That’s why the sales have trebled in the 


past 12 months. 


That’s why these tires are used today on 


some 200,000 cars. 


Just because we gave so much that aver- 


deflated rests on a rounded edge, 
and rim-cutting is made impossible. 


We did this by making an un- 
stretchable tire base—by vulcaniz- 
ing into the tire base six flat bands 
of 126 braided wires. 


And this method 
our patents 


controlled by 
forms the one prac- 
tical way to make a tire of this 


type. 


Statistics show that avoidance of 
rim-cutting saves 23 per cent of the 
ruin to tires. 


Reason No. 3 
10% Oversize 


Then we made these tires No- 
Rim-Cut tires--10 per cent over 
the rated size, to save the blow- 


outs due to overloading. 
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“YEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


AKRON, OHIO 








age tire bills have been greatly reduced. 
And men have found it out. 


Tire That Became the King 


That means 10 per cent more 
air — 10 per cent added carrying 
capacity. And that, with the aver- 
age car, adds 25 per cent to the 


tire mileage. 


No-Rim-Cut 


armies of motorists, have cut tire 


and oversize, for 


bills materially. 


Reason No. 4 


842% Profit 


Our multiplied sales, plus our 


modern equipment, gradually cut 
the cost of production. Then we 
pared our profits down to the mini- 
mum, to give you the utmost one 


could give for the money. 


Last year our profit on No-Rim- 


Cut tires averaged 8' per cent. 


Below that, in tire making, no 


maker can go. 


For all these 200,000 
motorists have come to No-Rim- 


reasons, 
Cut tires. And you will join them 
when you know the facts. 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 years 
of tire making — is filled with facts you 
should know. Ask us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. — Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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BEST STORES 


RECOMMEND AND SELL 
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Buy a single pair 


TO CONVINCE YOURSELF 


$7 00 to $900 


THE BOX 


Guaranteed 


Soft, shapely and stylish enough for the 
most particular. Firm, durable and so service- 
able as to be preferred by the economical. 


SILK-LISLE—COTTON -& 


ALL . S—FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Every 

Box of 

Everwear con- 
tains a specific 
Guarantee of Wear 


Then when you have need of hosiery, buy Everwear by the box and get a specific guarantee of 
service—softest for those with tender feet— most durable for those who are hard on their hosiery. 


LIGHT MEN’S WOMEN’S CHILDREN’S GAUZE. LIGHT MEN’S WOMEN’S CHILDREN’S | 
AND MEDIUM 25¢ pale BSc pair 25c pair 35¢ pair | | AND MEDIUM | BSc pole SOc pais ¢ pair Oc pair | 
WEIGHT 6 | SizesSto7% | Sizes 8to 11 WEIGHT Sizes 5 Sizes 8 toll | 
> 1.50 box 6 pai 2.00 box 6 ps @ 1.00 box 3 pai 3.00 box 6 pa 
COTTON a aad te wane $1.00 box 4 pair | $1.00 box 3 pair SILK LISLE OL40 ben 3 gals | 63.40 ben OC pet $1.00 box 3 pair | $1 x 3 pair 
— ul A 4 A J s 4 


PURE THREAD SILK —Men’s, 50c pair, $1.50 box 3 pair. Women’s, 75c pair, $2.25 box 3 pair 


Most of the stores sell Everwear—in the red box. If yours don't 
we'll send what you want, charge prepaid, on receipt of price 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CoO., a. 11, Sancta rn — U.S.A. 
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“THE UNDERWEAR THAT WON’T STICK” 
Gree and every 


other man who 
wants to enjoy positive 
underwear comfort this 


summer should go to the nearest 
Roxford dealer and buy an outfit of 
Roxford Knitted Summer Under- 


wear. 

Roxford is the finest of good old- 
fashioned balbriggan made in the 
modern styles for Men and Boys. 


As you know, balbriggan is 
used by more people, ten times 
over, than all the other underwear 
fabrics put together. 


Nothing else ever invented is 
so elastic—so soft and comfort- 
able to the skin—so durable. 


To get balbriggan at its finest 
and best you must insist on Rox- 
ford Knitted Summer Underwear. 

And especially if you want the 
up-to-date comfort-styles—full, gen- 
erous models—class and distinction 
in the way the garments are made 
and finished. 


Here are the Roxford Styles for Men 
and Boys: 


Long-sleeve Shirts Ankle-length Drawers 
Short-sleeve Shirts Knee-length Drawers 
Copyright 1908, By Roxford Knitting Company Sleeveless Shirts Short-stout Drawers Copyright 1911, By Roxford Knitting 
(no buttons) Long-slim Drawers 


Ribbed and Flat Union Suits 


Roxford sells at 50c., 75c. and $1.00 a garment 


Don't be misled by novelties or fads. Don't accept the first underwear that is shown you in the first store you 
come to. Look for the Roxford Dealer —the reliable haberdasher or department store that displays Roxford Underwear. 
It's a matter of getting full value for your money—and.a summer of such comfort as you'll never know until you wear 


Roxford Knitted Summer Underwear. Write us for the little Roxford Book. 


ROXFORD KNITTING COMPANY, Dept. H, Philadelphia 


ompany 





